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EIGHT  REV.  JOHN  DOUGLAS,  D.D. 

Loan  HtHOP  op  CARLISLE. 
HTLOBD, 

1  HE  trouble  you  were  last  year  so  good  as  to 
take,  in  perusing  a  considerable  part  of  this 
work  in  manuscript,  and  the  favourable  sen- 
timents you  were  pleased  to  express  of  what 
you  had  got  time  to  peruse,  have  emboldened 
me  to  dedicate  it  to  your  Lordship.  I  mean 
not  thus  to  bespeak  your  future  patronage^  or 
even  approbation  of  the  whole,  when  you  shall 
become  acquainted  with  it.  That  can  be  only 
as  your  better  judgment  shall  direct.  I  well 
know  that,  if  the  book  have  no  merit  of  its 
own,  no  patron  whatever  can  long  preserve 
it,  or  ought  to  preserve  it,  if  he  could,  from 
its  natural  fate,  oblivion.  But  I  am  happy  in 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the  world  my 
gratitude  for  the  patronage  you  have  already 
bestowed  both  on  it,  aod  on  its  author.    I  am 
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2  DEDICATION. 

happy  also  to  have  it  in  mj  power  to  inscribe 
a  work  intended  for  promoting  the  best  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  the  cause  of  truth  and  pro- 
bity, to  one  who,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
candid  and  judicious,  has  approved  himself  an 
able  defender  of  the  most  important  truths, 
as  well  as  a  successful  detector  of  fraud  and 
falsehood. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

M?  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 
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PBEFACE. 


in  coin|diance  with  a  custom,  which  is  not  without 
its  advantages,  I  purpose,  in  this  place^  to  lay  before 
the  reader  some  account  of  the  following  work,  it^ 
rise  atid  prepress,  nature  and  design.  To  do  so,  will, 
perhaps,  be  thought  the  more  necessary,  as  there 
have  been,  in  this  and  the  preceding  centurr,  many 
publicaticms  on  the  Gospels,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  in  some  or  other  of  which,  it  may  be  sup- 
poied,  that  all  the  observations  of  ai^  consequence, 
which  can  be  ofiered  here,  must  have  been  antic^)at> 
ed,  and  the  subject  in  a  manner  exhwisted.  I  am 
tKft  of  ojnnion  that  the  subject  can  be  so  easily  ex- 
Intsted  as  some  may  auppose.  I  do  not  even  think 
it  pQBsibie  {or  the  richest  imagination  to  preclude  all 
scope  fOT  fur^r  remark,  or  f<»-  the  greatest  acute- 
ness  to  superette  all  future  criticism.  On  the  other 
hand,  k  roust  be  owned  possible,  that  a  man  may 
write  c(^ious]y  on  a  subject,  without  addii^  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  provided  by  those  who  wrote 
before  him,-  at  saying  any  thii^  which  has  not  been 
ab^eady  as  well,  a-  perhiq)s  better,  said,  by  others. 

VOL.    I.  I 
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ii  PREFACE. 

How  &*  this  is  applicable  to  the  present  publication, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  judicious  and  intelligent 
reader.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  hoped  thut  it 
will  not  be  judged  an  unfeir  attempt  at  bespeakii^ 
his  &vour,  to  give  him  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
and  preparation  of  the  work  now  ofiered  to  his  ex- 
amination. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1750,  soon  after  I  had  got- 
ten the  charge  of  a  country  parish,  I  first  formed  the 
design  of  collecting  such  useful  criticisms  on  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  should  cither  occur  to  my 
own  observation,  or  as  I  should  meet  widi  in  the 
Course  of  my  readii^ ;  particularly,  to  take  notice 
of  such  proposed  alterations  chi  the  manner  of  trans- 
lating the  words  of  the  original,  as  appeared  not  only- 
defensible  in  themselves,  but  to  yield  a  better  mean- 
ing,  or  at  least,  to  express  the  meaning  "with  more 
perspicuity  or  energy.  Havii^,  for  this  purpose, 
provided  a  folio  paper  book,  which  I  divided  into 
pages  and  columns,  corresponding  to  the  pages  and 
columns  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  which  I  com- 
monly used,  I  wrote  down  there,  in  die  propwr 
place,  as  they  occured,  such  alt^aticms  on  the  tiaqs- 
lation  as,  in  my  judgment,  tended  to  inqirove  .it, 
and  could  be  rationally  supported.  And  havii^  di- 
vided the  pages  in  the  middle-,  I  allotted  the  upper 
part  of  each  for  the  version,  and  die  lower  for  scho- 
lia, or  notes  containing  the  reasons  (wherever  it  ap- 
peared necessary  to  specify  reasons)  of  the  changes 
introduced.  In  this  way  I  proceeded  many  years, 
ni«%ly  for  my  own  improvement,  and  that  I  might 
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qualify  myself  fen-  beii^  more  use&l  to  the  pe<^le 
intrusted  to  my  care.  I  did  not  assign  to  this  occu- 
pation any  stated  pcrtion  of  my  time,  but  recurred 
to  it  occasionally,  when  any  thing  occuired  in  read- 
ing, or  offered  itsdf  to  my  reflections,  which  appear- 
ed to  tfiFow  light  on  any  passage  of  the  New  Tes* 


'  Things  ]»oceeded  in  this  train,  till  I  found  I  had 
made  a  new  version  of  a  con^erable  part  of  that 
book,  particularly  of  the  Gospels.  The  sc/ioUa  I 
had  added,  were  indeed  very  brief,  being  intended 
only  to  remind  me  of  the  principal  reasons  on  which 
my  judgment  of  the  different  passages  had  been 
founded.  But  soon  af^,  from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances and  situation,  having  occasion  to  turn  my 
thoughts  more  closely  to  scriptural  criticism  Aan  for- 
meriy,  I  entered  into  a  minute  examination  of  many 
points  concerning  which  I  had  thrown  togeth^  some 
hints  in  my  cdlection.  On  some  of  the  potats  ex- 
amined, I  have  found  reason  to  change  my  firat 
opinion :  on  others  I  have  been  confirmed  in  the  judg- 
ment I  had  adopted.  I  have  always  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule,  in  my  researehes,  to  divest  myself,  as  much 
as  poasiUe,  of  an  excessive  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  men ;  and  I  think  that,  in  my  attempts  this  way, 
I  have  not  been  unsuccess&l.  I  am  even  confidoit 
enough  to  say,  diat  I  csoi  with  justice  qiply  to  myself 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

,  NuUiuiaddlctiujuMM  inveriMDUgUtrit 
or  radier  Ae  words  of  one  mudt  greater  than  he  ;  I 
have  learnt,  in  tilings  spiritual,  to  call  no  man  Master 
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upon  arth.  Atiiie  same  time  that  I  have  been  cane- 
ful  to  avoid  an  implicit  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
any  man,  I  have  been  ready  to  give  a  patient  hear- 
ing, and  impartial  examination,  to  reason  and  argu- 
moit,  from  what  quarter  soever  it  proceeded.  Thitt 
a  man  differs  from  me  on  some  articles,  has  given 
me  no  {vc^iensity  to  reject  his  sentiments  on  other 
articles ;  neitha*  does  the  concuirexioe  of  hb  senti- 
ivents  with  mine  on  some  points,  make  me  prone  to 
admit  hb  sentiments  (»i  othera.  Truth  I  have  al- 
ways sought  (now  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  in 
tiiis  pursuit):  and,  if  a  man  may  pronounce  safely  on 
tidiat  passes  within  his  own  breast,  I  am  warranted  to 
say,  I  have  sought  it  in  the  love  of  truth. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  thou^  a  blind  at- 
tachment to  certain  favourite  names  has  proved,  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  a  copious  source  of  error; 
an  overweening  conceit  of  their  own  reason  has  not 
proved  less  effectual  in  seducing  many  who  afiect  to 
be  considered  as  rational  inquirers.  In  these  I  have 
crften  observed  a  fundamental  mistake,  in  relation  to 
the  proper  province  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  With 
them,  reason  is  held  the  standard  of  truth ;  \\4ietie- 
as,  it  is,  pHimarily,  no  mwe  than  the  test  <r  the 
touchstone  of  evidence,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense 
Only,  the  standard  of  truth.  '  Now  the  difference  be- 
tween tiiese  two,  however  litde  it  may  q>pear,  on  a 
superiicia]  view,  is  very  great.  When  God  reveal- 
ed his  will  to  men,  he  gave  them  .sufficient  evidence, 
that  the  information  conveyed  to  them  by  bis  minis- 
ters, was  a  revelation  fiom  him.    And  it  cannot  be 
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juatty  doubted  diat,  without  such  evidence,  Aeir  im- 
belief  and  rejection  of  his  ministers  would  have  been 
widiout  guilt.  The  loorks,  said  our  Lord,  ivhick  tht 
Father  hat  given  me  to  ^nigh,  bear  witness  of  me, 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  *.  And  again :  1/ 1 
had  not  (hne  among  them  the  ivorkswhieh  none  other 
man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin  *.  His  works  were 
sufiGcient  evidence  that  what  be  taught  wbb  by  com- 
misuoD  from  God ;  and  without  such  evidence,  he 
acknowledges  dieir  unbelief  would  have  been  blame-  ' 
less :  whereas,  on  the  c^mtr^iy,  having  gotten  such 
evidence,  there  -wa&  nothing  further  ihey  were  enti- 
tled to,  and  consequentiy  their  dbbelief  was  inex* 


Some  modem  ratiraialiaits  wiU  say,  '  Is  not  die 
'  subject  itself  subihitted  to  the  test  of  reason,  as 
*  well  as  the  evidence  ?'  It  is  readily  granteld,  that 
a  subject  may  be  possessed  of  sudi  characters  as 
arc  suficient  ground  of  rejecting  it  in  point  of  evi> 
dence,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  submitted 
to  the  test  of  reason.  If  any  thiiBg  were  aflirmed 
that  is  self-conlratfctory,  or  any  thing  enjoined  that 
is  immoal,  we  have  sach  internal  evidence,  that  no- 
Mng  of  this  atnt  can  proceed  from  the  Father  of 
li^ts,  and  the  Fountain  of  good,  as  all  the  external 
proofs  which  could  be  produced  on  the  other  ^de, 
would  never  be  able  to  surmount  The  proofs,  in 
that  case,  might  confound,  but  could  not  rationally 
convince,  the  understanding.    We  may,  for  example, 
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venture  to  assert,  tfiat  no  conceivable  evidence  ironif 
widiout,  could  render  Ae  theology  of  Hesiod  or 
Homer,  in  any  degree,  credible.  Thus  far,  there- 
fore,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  reason  is  entitled  to  ex- 
anune  and  judge  concerning  4e  subject  itself;  for 
there  may  be  something  in  the  subject  that  may  serve 
as  evidence,  either  in  its  &vour,  or  against  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that,  the  more  the 
subject  is  above  the  thii^  which  commonly  &11  un- 
der the  discussion  of  our  faculties,  the  narrower  is 
the  range  of  our  reason ;  insomuch  that,  in  things  so 
fiir  bdyond  our  reach,  as  those  may  be  supposed  to 
be  which  are  conveyed  by  revelation  from  God,  there 
is  hardly  any  internal  character  that  can  be  con^der. 
ed  as  sufficient  to  defeat  a  claim,  otherwise  well  sup- 
ported, but  either,  as  has  been  said,  absurdi^  or  im- 
moraliW. 

Now,  here  lies  the  principal  difference  between  the 
impartial  seekers  of  truth,  whose  minds  are  unbias- 
ed on  every  »de,  and  those  \(4io,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  exalting  human  reason,  idolize  all  their  own 
conceptions  and  [Ht:judices.  I  speak  not  of  those 
who  reject  revelation  altogether  ;  but  of  those  who, 
whilst  they  admit  die  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion in  general,  conader  their  own  reason  as  compe- 
tent to  determine,  and  prejut^,  as  I  may  say,  what 
it  is  fit  for  God,  either  to  declare  as  truth,  or  to  com- 
mand as  duty.  Such  people,  for  example,  if  they 
do  not  discover  an  usefi.it  purpose  that  any  particular 
declaration  in  Scripture  can  answer,  boldly  conclude, 
in  defiance  of  the  clearest  positive  evidence,  that  it 
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is  not  there :  if  thejr  cannot  divine  the  intention  cf 
Providence  in  the  production  of  any  being,  or  order 
of  beings,  of  which  there  may  be  fi*equent  mention 
in  holy  writ,  they  infer  that  such  being,  or  order 
of  beings,  notwithstanding  the  notice  there  takoi  of 
them,  does  not  exist  They  will  not  admit  the  reality 
of  an  operation,  of  which  they  do  not  perfectly  com- 
prdtend  the  manner,  though  the  former  may  be  a 
matter  cleariy  revealed  in  Scripbire,  the  latter  not. 
Now  the  rejection  of  the  aid  of  reason  altogether 
(the  commtm  error  of  fenatics  of  every  denomina* 
ticMi),  and  such  a  conviction  as  that  now  described  of 
its  all-sufficiency,  are  extremes  which  the  judicious, 
buthumbte-mindedChristian,wiU  think  it  incumbent 
on  him  equally  to  guard  against. 

Indeed  those  deiBers  of  human  reason,  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking,  seem,  all  the  while,  to  mis- 
take the  proper  province  of  reason.  They  proceed 
on  the  suppo^on  that,  from  her  own  native  stock, 
she  is  qualified  for  the  discovery  of  truth;  of  all 
such  truths,  at  least,  as  are  of  any  consequence  to  a 
man  to  be  acquainted  with.  The  fact  is  nearly  the 
reverse :  for  except  those  diings  which  pass  ^vithln 
our  own  minds,  and  which  we  learn  solely  from 
what  is  called  consciousness,  and  except  the  deduc- 
tions  made  from  self-evideftt  or  mathematical  axioms, 
all  our  information  relatii^  to  fact,  or  existence  of 
any  kind,  is  fitjm  without.  Hence  all  our  know- 
ledge of  arts,  sciences,  Iang?u^;es ;  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  every  thing  in  which  human  life  is  con- 
cerned.    Do  I,  by  this,  mean  to  depreciate  human 
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reason  as  a  thing  of  little  consequence  ?  Far  from 
it.  Reason,  I  am  sensible,  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  render  us  capable  of  that  informauon  from  with- 
out, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  so  great  pro- 
gress in  knowledge.  For  want  of  this  power  en- 
tirely, or  at  least  in  the  requisite  degree,  how  little, 
compaiatirely,  is  the  greatest  knowledge  which  the 
most  sagacious  of  the  brute  creation  can  attain  ?  I 
cannot,  therefore,  be  justly  thought  to  derogate  from 
a  faculty  which,  by  my  hypothesis,  constitutes  the 
radical  distinction  between  man  and  beast.  Would 
a  man  be  understood  to  dt^reciate  that  admirable  or- 
gan of  dje  body,  the  eye,  because  he  affirmed,  that 
unless  the  world,  which  is  without  the  body,  furnish- 
ed us  with  light,  our  eyes  could  be  of  no  service  to 
us  ?  Reason  is  the  eye  of  the  mind ;  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  our  possessing  it,  that  we  are  susceptible 
either  of  religion  or  of  law.  Now  the  light  by  which 
the  mental  eye  is  informed,  comes  also  from  with- 
out, and  consists  chiefly  in  testimony,  human  or 
divine. 

I  would  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  those,  who  are 
accounted  the  most  refined  rationalists  in  religion,  to 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect  a  little,  and  inquire  irfat 
is  the  "method  which  they,  and  indeed  all,  must  fol- 
low, in  the  acquisition  of  human  knowIe<^.  In  na- 
tural history,  for  example,  how  insignificant  would 
be  our  pr(^;ress,  If  our  conviction  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same  maxims  by  which  those  men  seem 
to  regulate  their  feith  in  matters  of  revelation  ?  If 
our  not  knowing  the  use  of  any  thing  were  a  suffi- 
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eient  reason  for  disbelieving  its  existence,  how  many 
animals,  how  many  vegetables,  how  many  inanimate 
substances,  apparently  useless,  or  evea  noxious, 
should  we  discard  out  of  our  systems  of  nature,  in- 
flexibly denying  that  they  exist  any-where,  except  in 
the  disordered  imag^tions  of  men  ?  Nor  should  we 
make  greater  proficiency  in  the  other  (ranches  of 
science.  Of  nothing  have  we  clearer  evidence  than 
of  this,  that  by  means  of  the  food  which  animals 
swallow,  life  is  preserved,  the  body  is  nourished,  the 
Gmbs  gradually  advance  in  strength  and  size,  to  their 
fill!  maturi^.  Yet,  where  is  the  philosopher,  where 
is  the  chemist,  who  can  explain,  or  will  pretend  to 
understand,  the  process  whereby  ^iie  nourishment 
is  converted  into  chyle,  and  the  chyle  into  blood, 
and  die  blood  into  skin,  and  flesh,  and  bones  and 
nnews? 

Now  if,  in  matters  of  science,  merely  human,  our 
igncnance  of  the  use,  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the 
manner  of  operation,  in  the  other,  does  not  preclude 
our  belief  of  &e  feet,  a  belief  which  ultimately  rests, 
hi  most  cases,  on  the  testimcnly  of  our  fellow-crea< 
tures  ;  can  we  think  it  reasonable  to  be  more  shy  of 
admitting  a  feet,  on  the  testimony  of  God,  when,  in 
cfiect,  we  admit  ;hat  sufficient  ground  is  g^ven  us  to 
ccHiclude  that  we  have  his  testimony  ?  For  I  do 
not  here  argue  with  the  denyers  of  revelation,  but 
with  dwse  who,  i»iofessing  to  bdieve  it,  reject  its 
obvious  meaning.  Are  we  better  acquainted  with 
thii^  div  ine  th^oi  with  thii^  human  ?  or  with  things 
eternal  than  with  things  tempwal  f  Our  Lord,  in 
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his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  seemed  to  consU 
der  it  as  an  acknowloj^ed  ti^th,  that  things  earthly 
are  mw^  level  to  the  natural  capaci^  of  man  than 
things  heavenly '.  Yet  how  soon  would  an  efectual 
stop  be  put  to  our  progress  in  every  branch,  even  of 
earthly  science,  were  we  to  lay  down  as  maxims, 
that  die  existence  of  any  being,  however  well  attest- 
ed, idiereof  we  cannot  discover  the  use,  is  not  to  be  * 
believed ;  and  that  the  producticHi  of  an  effect,  if 
we  do  not  comprehend  the  mode  of  operation  in  the 
cause,  is  incredible  ?  The  much  greater  part  of  all 
human  knowledge,  whether  of  things  corporeal,  w 
diings  q)iritual,  things  terrestrial,  or  things  celestial, 
is  originally  from  information.  Revelation  means 
no  other  than  inftxrnation  from  God  ;  and  whatever 
human  knowledge  we  derive  from  the  testimony 
of  our  fellow-mcmals,  which  is  more  than  ninety- 
nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  all  we  are  possessed  of, 
is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres^on,  a  revelation 
from  man.  In  regMxl  to  both,  we  oug^t,  no  doubt,  . 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  satisfied  that  we  have  the 
proper  testimony  :  but  when  this  point  is  ascertain- 
ed, I  think  it  unaccountable  to  reject  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  divine  testimony  (which  is  indi-. 
recUy  to  reject,  the  tesdmony),  cm  grounds  which  no 
judicious  person  would  think  sufficient  to  warrant 
him  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  .charac- 
ter. If  ye  have  not  satisfactory  evidence,  that  what 
claims  to  be  the  testimony  of  God  is  really  such,  ye 
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«ffe  no  doubt  entitled  to  reject  it.  But  do  not  first 
admit  the  testimony,  and  afterwards  refuse  your  as- 
sent to'what  it  manifestly  ifnplies  ;  and  that  for  such 
a  reason  as  would  pxjve  no  obstacle  to  your  assent, 
<m  the  inibnnation  of  a  iellow-mortal.  This  is  sure> 
iy  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
humble  pious  Chrbtian.  J^or  if  we  receive  the  wit- 
nest  of  men.,  the  vfitness  of  God  is  greater  *. 

Besides,  thb  conduct,  in  rejecting  the  obvious 
sense  of  &e  divine  testimony,  is  tfie  more  inexeus- 
abfe,  as  the  circumstance  on  which  the  rejection  is 
founded,  is  such  as  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
leads  us  to  expect,  in  all  die  wwks  of  the  Creator.* 
If,  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  we  find  that  there 
are  many  creatures,  the  purpose  of  whose  existence 
we  cannot  investigate  ;  and  diat  dioe  are  hardly  any 
natural  productions,  in  which,  duugh.  Scam  experi- 
ence, we  may  discover  the  cause,  we  can  trace  its 
operation ;  it  is  but  just  to  conclude,  that  this  un- 
searchableneas  to  hliman  iaculties,  is  a  sort  of  signa> 
ture  impressed  <hi  the  wcn-ks  of  the  Most  High,  and 
nUch,  when  found  in  any  thing  attested  as  from  him, 
cug^t  to  be  held,  at  leasts  a  presumption  in  fevour  of 
the  testimony. 

But,  though  nothing  can  be  mwe  difierent  from 
an  implicit  adoption  of  all  the  definitions,  lUstinc- 
tions,  and  particularities  of  a  sect,  than  the  general 
disposition  of  the  rationalist ;  there  is  often  a  g^tat 
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resemblance  in  their  saetfaods  of  criticisiag,  dnd  in 
the  stretches  which  they  m^e  for  diGgiibiog  die  na- 
tut^  interpretatioQ  of  the  sacred  text  Each  is,  in 
this,  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  namely,  to  ob- 
trude on  others  that  jnterpretati(»i  whidi  suits  his  &• 
vourite  hypothesis.  And,  if  we  may  say  of  the  one, 
that  he  is  too  focdish  to  be  imjxDved  by  teadilng ; 
we  may,  with  equal  justice,  say  of  xh&  other,  th^  he 
is  too  wise  to  attend  to  it.  Revelation,  surely,  was 
never  intended  for  .such  as  he.  Oiu*  Lordsaid  to  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  to  repentance ',  We  may,  wjth  like  reason, 
say,  he  came  not  to  instruct  the  learned,  but  the  ig- 
norant. Nay  he,  in  effect,  says  so  himself.  It  ivas 
to  babes  in  knowledge, -not  to  sages,  that  the  things 
of  God  were  revealed  by  him  *.  The  disposition  of 
children,  so  oten  recommoided  as  necessary  for  our 
giving  a  prc^>er  reception  to  the  Gospel,  and  obt^- 
ing  admis^on  into  the  kingdom,  refers  as  deaily 
to  the  teachable  temper  of  diildren,  iree  fivm  pre< 
possessions  and  self-conceit,  as  to  their  humility  and 
innocence.  How  strongly  is  this  sentiment  exr 
pressed  by  the  Apostle  :  If  any  man  among  you 
seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  -world,  let  him  become  a 
Jbol,  that  he  may  be  wise''  !  The  judicious  and 
candid  will  not  mistake  me,  as,  in  matters  of  reli* 
g^cm,  decrying  the  use  of  reason,  without  idiich,  I 
am  sensible,  we  cannot  proceed. a  single  step  ;  but 
as  ppinting  out  the  proper  application  of  this  laculty. 
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In  vbat.  OHicems  revelation,  reason  has  a  two<fbld 
{Hxnrince  ;  first,  to  jodge  wheiher  what  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  revelatlcm  from  God,  or,  ^tilich  is  the 
same  thing,  as  the  divine  testimony  to  die  trutb  i^ 
the  things  therein  cont^ned,  be  really  such  or  not ; 
secondly,  to  judge  what  is  the  import  of  the  testi- 
mony ^ven.  For  the  former  of  these,  first,  the 
external  evidences  of  Christianity  oIFct  themselves  to 
our  examination,  prophecy,  miracles,  human  testi- 
mony ;  and  then  the  interral,  arising  from  the  cha- 
ractCT  of  the  dispensatitm  itsdf,  its  suitableness  to  the 
rational  and  mwal  nature  of  such  a  creature  as  man. . 
As  to  the  second  point,  the  meaning  of  the  revela- 
tion given  ;  if  God  has  condescended  to  employ  any 
human  language  in  revealing  his  will  to  men,  he 
has,  by  employing  such  an  instrument,  given  us  rea- 
8C«i  to  ctniclude  that,  by  tiie  established  rules  of  in-  , 
terpretation  in  th*  langui^,  his  meaning  must  be  in- 
terpreted. Otherwise  the  use  of  the  language  could 
answCT  no  end,  buteither  to  confound,  ortodeceive. 
If  the  words  of  God  were  to  be  interpreted  by  an- 
odier  set  of  rules  dian  liiat  with  which  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  founded  in  general  use,  presents  us ; 
,  with  no  propriety  could  it  be  .said,-  that  the  (Uvine 
will  is  revealed  to  us,  till  there  were  a  new  revelation 
furnishing  us  widi  a  key  for  unlocking  the  old. 
This  consideration  points  to  the  necessity  of  the 
gramitiatical  art,  and  of  criticism,  by  means  of  which, 
readers,  especially  of  a  distant  age  and  country,  must 
arrive  at  the  requisite  prtAciency  in  the  language. 
As  to  both  these,  it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  writers 
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address  themselves  to  our  reason,  ^y,  said  our 
Lord  *,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ? 
And  the  Apostie  Paul ' ;  /  speak  as  to  wise  men, 
judge  ye  what  I  say.  With  the  first,  the  evidences 
of,  the  trudi  of  our  reli^on,  I  am  not  here  concern- 
ed. The  great  design  of  this  work  is,  to  deliver  witili 
plainness,  in  our  own  tongue,,  a  very  essential  part  of 
what  was,  more  than  seventeen  centuries  ago,  com- 
municated in  anotluT  tongue,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
countries  remote  from  ours.  It  was,  in  order  lie 
more  effectually  to  answer  this  end,  particularly,  to  re- 
move alt  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  mig^t 
prove  obstructions  in  the  way,  that  I  determined,  on 
reflection,  to  add  to  the  Version,  the  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertations, and  the  Notes. 

The  necessary  aids  for  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  an  ancient  and  foreign  toi^e,  are  m«%  or  fewer, 
acccurting  to  the  cireumstances  of  the  case.  The 
distance  of  time  and  place,  and  the  great  difference, 
in  respect  of  customs,  manners,  and  sentiments,  be- 
tween those  to  whom  the  saocd  writers  first  addres- 
sed themselves,  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  could  not  £ul  to  occasion  our  meeting  with 
some  difficulties.  And,  although  it  cannot  be  justly 
doubted,  that  a  good  deal  of  lig^  has  be^  thrown 
on  some  points,  by  the  labours  of  former  critics; 
it  can  as  little  be  denied  tliat,  by  the  same  means,  ma- 
ny things  have  been  involved  in  greater  darkiless. 
In  other  critical  inquiries,  wherein  relipon  is  not 
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concemed,  there  is  little  to  bias  the  judgment  in  jno- 
nouncing  on  what  side  the  truth  lies.  But  where 
religion  b  concerned,  there  are  often,  not  only  inve- 
.terate  prejudices,  but  secukr  motives,  to  be  sur- 
mounted, to  whose  influence  few  can  boast  an  entire 
auperi(Ri^.  Besides,  I  shall  have  an  oppc»tunity  to 
observe,  in  the  sequel,  that,  in  what  relates  to  this 
subject,  there  has  come  a  gradual  change  on  the 
meanii^  of  many  words,  consequent  on  the  changes 
which  have  been  gradually  introduced  into  the 
church,  in  'religious  ceremonies,  modes  o£  govern- 
ment, and  formularies  of  doctrine.  Old  names  are 
given  to  things  comparatively  new,  which  have,  by 
insensible  degrees,  arisen  out  of  tbs  old,  and  have 
at  last  supplanted  them. 

To  trace  such  changes  with  accuracy,  is  an  essen- 
tial quality  of  philolc^.  A  translator,  when  he  finds 
that  the  words  used  by  ftvmer  tianslatrars,  though 
ri^^  at  first,  have  since  c<Hitracted  a  meaning  di%- 
rent  fit>m  that  in  which  they  were  originally  employ- 
ed, sees  it  necessary,  diat  he  may  do  justice  both  to 
his  author  and  to  his  subject,  to  substitute  such 
terms  as,  to  the  best  of  his  jut^mettt,  are  adapted  to 
ctmvey  those  sentiments,  and  those  only,  intended  by 
tl^  rathcH'.  Whenachange  is  made  from  what  peo- 
ple have  been  long  accustomed  to,  it  is  justly  ex- 
pected that  the  reascHi,  unless  it.  be  obvious,  should 
be  assigned.  Hence  arises  the  prcqiricty  of  sekoUa, 
or  notes,  both  for  vixtdicating  the  version,  and  Hot 
supplying  further  infomation,  which,  if  not  necessa- 
ty  to-all,  is,  to  most  readers,  highly  useful.    The 
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frequent  allusions  to  rites,  customs,  and  incidents, 
well  known  tQ  the  native  of  the  writer's  country, 
and  to  his  contemporaries,  render  such  occasional  iU 
lustratirais,  ais  can  be  given  in  the  notes,  very  ezpe- 
dieot  for  those  of  distant  lands  and  ages.  It  is  not 
on  account  of  any  peculiar  obscurity  in  sacred  writ, 
that  more  has  been  judged  requisite  in  this  way,  with 
regard  to  it,  than  with  regard  to  any  other  writings; 
but  partly  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
case,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  superior  impra-- 
tance  of  the  subject.  Of  both  these  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  take  notice  in  the  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tions. There  is  a  furtha-  use  in  bringing  additional 
li^t  for  viewing  these  subjects  in,  though  we  admit 
that  the  lig^t  absolutely  necessary  was  not  deficient 
bef(ve.  To  brighten  our  perceptions  is  to  strength 
them;  and  to  strengthen  them,  is  to  give  them  a 
'  firmer  hold  of  the  memor}--,  and  to  render  them  more 
productive  of  all  the  good  fruits  that  mi^t  natural- 
ly  be  expected  from  them.  The  most  we  can  say 
of  the  best  illustrations  which,  from  the  knowledgt; 
of  Christian  antiquity,  critics  have  been  enabled  to 
l^ve  the  sacred  text,  is  like  that  which  the  ii^;enious 
author  of  Colymetis  says,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
liis  inquiries  into  the  remains  of  ancient  scu^>ture 
and  painting,  fi>r  throwing  lig^t  upon  the  classics. 
"  The  chief  use,"  says  he",  '*  I  have  found  in  this 
*'  sort  of  study,  has  not  been  so  much  in  discover. 
"  ing  what  was  wholly  imknown,  as  in  strengthen- 
"  ing  and  beautiiying   what  vras  known  before, 
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"  When  ti»e  day  was  so  much  overcast  just  now, 
'*  you  saw  all  the  same  objects  that  you  do  at  pr* 
"  sent ;  these  trees,  that  river,  the  fwest  on  the  left 
"  hand,  and  those  spreading  vales  on  the  right :  but 
"  now  the  sun  is  broke  out,  you  see  all  of  them  more 
"  clearly,  and  with  more  pleasure.  It  shows  scarce 
'<  any  thing  that  you  did  not  see  bef<»e  ;  but  it 
"  ^ves  a  new  life  and  lustre  to  every  thing  that  you 
"  did  see.** 

■  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  diat,  on  this  sub- 
ject, many  things  have  been  advanced,  in  the  way 
of  Ulustratkm,  which  have  served  more  to  darken, 
dian  to  illuminate,  the  sacred  pages.  I  have  great 
reason  to  thiiik  that,  in  my  researches  into  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  been  impartial ;  but,  whether  I  have  been 
successful,  is  another  question ;  for,  though  paniali- 
ty  in  the  method  of  conductii^  an  inquiry,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  its  proving  unfruitful,  the  utmost 
impartiality  will  not  always  ensure  success.  There 
are  more  considerations  which,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  must  be  taken  into  view,  than  even  readers  of 
discernment  will/  at  first  have  any  apprehension  of. 
Several  of  the  changes  here  adopted,  in  translating 
both  w(xds  and  idktms,  will,  I  know  well,  upon  a 
superficial  view,  be  judged  erroneous ;  and  n^ny  of 
them  will  doubtless  be  condemned"  as  frivolous, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will,  on  deeper  reflection, 
be  admitted,  by  well  infOTmed  judges,  both  to  be 
more  apposite  in  themselves,  and  to  render  the  mat- 
ter treated  more  perspicuous. 
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In  illustrating  the  principles  on  which  some  of  the 
changes  here  made  are  founded,  a  great  deal  more, 
in  the  way  of  critical  discussion,  w^as  found  necessa- 
ry, in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  ailment,  than  could, 
with  propriety,  be  thrown  into  the  notes.  A  convic- 
tion of  this,  first  suggested  the  design  of  discussing 
some  points  more  fully  in  preliminary  dissertations. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  use  which  these  dis- 
courses were  intended  to  answer.  Though  there  has 
appeared,  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  West,  a 
numerous  list  of  critics  on  the  Bible,  littfe  has  been 
done  for  ascertaining  the  proper,  and,  in  some  re- 
spect, peculiar,  rules  of  criticising  the  sacred  books; 
for  pointing  out  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  to 
^vhich  the  different  methods  have  been  exposed,  and 
the  most  probable  means  of  surmounting  the  one, 
and  escaping  the  other.  Something  in  this  way  has 
been  attempted  here.  Besides,  I  have  been  the  more 
free  in  applying  my  pliilolo^cal  remarks  in  these  dis- 
courses, to  various  passages  in  the  other  apostolical 
writings,  as  I  had  a  more  extensive  view  in  translat- 
ing, when  I  first  engaged  in  it,  than  that  to  which"  at 
last  I  found  it  necessary  to  confine  myself. 

I  have  endea\'oured,  in  the  interpretations  given, 
to  avoid,  with  equal  care,  an  immoderate  attachment 
to  bodi  extremes,  antiquity  and  novelty.  I  am  not 
conscious  that  I  Yavt  in  any  instance,  been  inclined 
to  disguise  the  falsity  of  an  opinion,  because  ancient, 
OT,  with  partial  fondness,  hastily  to  admit  its  truth, 
because  new.  That  an  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude  is,  to  some,  a  powerful  recommendation ; 
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to  Others  it  appears  an  infallible  criterion  <^  error ;  to 
tlipse  who  are  truly  rational  it  will  be  neither.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  cases  wherein  antiquity  and  uni- 
versality are  evidences  of  some  importance.  It  has 
been,  all  along,  my  intention  never  to  overlook  these 
circumstances,  where  they  could  be  urged  with  pro- 
priety  ;  for  certmn  it  is,  that  singularity  is  rather  an 
unfavourable  presumption.  But  I  hope  that,  with 
the  help  of  some  things  which  are  treated  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations,  the  intelligent  and  candid 
reader  wiU  be  convinced,  that  nowhere  have  I  more 
efiec<}^ly  restored  the  undi^;uised  sentiments  of  an-' 
tJQuity,  than  where  1  employ  expressions  which,  at 
first  sight,  may  appear  to  proceed  from  the  aifecta- 
tion  of  novel^.  I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
observed  the  injunction  which  God  gave  to  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah  " :  I  have  stood  in  the  xvays  ;  I  have 
looked  and  asked  /or  the  old  paths.  And  if,  in  this 
research,  I  have,  in  any  instances  proved  successful;  ' 
men  of  discernment  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  sensi- 
ble, that  nowhere  have  I  been  luckier  in  conveying 
the  genuine  cpnceptions  t^  the  most  venerable  anti- 
quity, than  in  those  places  which,  tp  a  superficial  c:l- 
amination,  will  appear,  in  point  of  language,  most 
chai|;eable  with  innovation.  The  verj-  command,  to 
Look  and  to  ask  for  the  old  paths,  implies  that  it  m^ty 
happen  that  the  old  paths  are  deserted,  consequenily 
untrodden,  and  known,  comparatively,  to  very  few. 
In  that  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  person  who^Avbuld 
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an  innovatcM-.  This  chai^,  therefore,  .of  affecting 
novelty,  though  very  common,  must  be,  of  all  accu- 
sations,  the  most  equivocal ;  since,  in  certiun  circum- 
stancesj  nothing  can  mace  expose  a  man  to  it,  than 
an  inflexible  adherence  to  antiquity. 

I  may,  in  this  work,  have  ored  in  many  things : 
for  to  err  is  the  lot  <rf  frail  humanity ;  and  no  merely 
human  production  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  fault- 
less. But  I  can  say,  with  confidence,  that  I  have  not 
erred  in  any  thing  essential.  And  wherefore  am  I 
thus  confident  T  Because  I  am  conscious  that  IWiave 
assiduously  looked  and  asked  for  the  old  paths ;  that 
•I  have  sought  out  the  good  way;  that  I  might,  ai 
all  hazards,  both  walk  therein  myself,  and  recom- . 
mend  it  to  others :  and  because  I  believe  the  word 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  Hliosoever  vnll  do  the  ■will  of 
God,  sliall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God ".  This  I  think  a  sufficient  security,  that  no 
pereon,  who  is  truly  thus  minded,  shall  err  in  what 
is  essential.  In  what  concerns  the  vitals  of  religion, 
rectitude  of  disposition  goes  farther,  even  to  enliglit- 
en  the  mind,  than  acuteness  of  intellect,  however 
important  this  may  be,  in  other  respects.  But  the 
exercise  of  no  faculty  is  to  be  despised,  ttiat  can  be 
rendered,  in  any  degree,  conducive  to  our  advance^ 
ment  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Nay,  it  is  our  duty 
to  exert  every  faculty  in  this  acquisition,  as  much  as 
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In  an  age  like  the  present,  wherein  literary  pro- 
vductions  are  so  greatly  multiplied,  it  is  not  matter  of 
wonder  that  readers,  when  they  hear  of  any  new 
'  work,  inquire  about  what,  in  modem  phrase,  is  call- 
ed the  origmaliiy  of  the  thoughts,  and  ihe  beauties 
of  style  it  possesses.  The  prcK  teems  d^y  with 
the  labours  of  the  learned.  Plenty  in  this,  as  in  eve- 
ry other  commodity,  makes  people  harder  to  be  pleas- 
ed ;  hence  it  hj^pens,  that  authors  are  sometimes 
tempted,  icr  the  sake  of  gratiiying  the  over-nice  and 
&stidious  taste  of  their  readers,. to  aiTect  paradoxes, 
and  to  say  things  extravagant  and  incredible,  being 
more  solicitous  about  ihe  newness,  or  even  the  un- 
commonness,  than  about  the  truth,  of  dteir  senti- 
ments. Though  1  cannot  help  diinking  this  prefe- 
rence injudicious,  whatever  be  the  subject,  it  is  hi^> 
ly  blameable  in  every  thing  wherein  religion  or  mo- 
rals are  concerned.  To  this  humour,  therefore,  no 
sacrifice  can  be  expected  here.  The  principal  part 
of  the  present  work  is  translation.  A  translator,  if 
he  do  justice  to  his  author  and  his  subject,  can  lay  no 
cl^m  to  OTiginaiity.  The  thoughts  are  the  author's  ; 
the  translator's  business  b  to  convey  them  unadulte. 
rated,  in  the  words  of  another  language. .  To  blend 
them  with  his  own  sentiments,  or  with  any  senti- 
ments which  are  not  the  authcs-'s,  is  to  dischai^  the 
humble  office  of  translator  unfaithfully.  In  the  Trans- 
lation here  offered,  I  have  endeavoured  to  conform 
strictly  to  this  obligation.  As  to  the  remarks  to  be 
found  in  the  Dissertations  and  Notes,  nothing  was 
ferther  from  my  purpose  than,  in  any  instance,  to 
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sacriSce  truth  to  jiovelty.  At  the  same  time  I  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  frankly  acknowledge  that,  if  I 
had  not  thought  my^lf  qualified  to  throw  some  lig^t 
on  tlus  most  important  part  of  holy  writ,  no  consi-  • 
deration  should  have  induced  me  to  obtrude  my  re- 
flections on  the  Public.  If  I  have  deceived  myself 
on  this  article,  it  is,  at  the  worst,  a  misfortune  which 
appears  to  be  very  incident  to  authors-  But,  if  some 
readers,  for  different  readers  will  think  differently, 
should  find  me,  on  some  articles,  more  chaj^eable 
with  the  extreme  of  novelty,  than  mth  that  of  trite- 
ness of  sentiment ;  I  hope  that  the  novelty,  when  nar- 
rowly examined,  will  be  discovered,  as  was  hinted 
above,  to  result  fix>m  tracing  out  paths  which  had  ■ 
been  long  forsaken,  ajid  clearing  the  ancient  ways  of 
part  of  the  rubbish  in  which,  in  the  tract  of  ages,  they 
had  unhappily  been  involved.  Those  who  are  pro- 
foundly read  in  theological  controyersj'^,  before  they 
enter  on  the  critical  examination  of  the  divine  oracles, 
if  they  have  the  discernment  to  discover  the  right 
path,  which  tlieir  former  studies  have  done  much  to 
prevent,  and  if  they  have  the  fortitude  to  persevere  in 
keeping  that  path,  will  quickly  be  sensible,  tliat  they 
have  more  to  unlearn,  than  to  learn  ;  and  that  the  ac- 
quisitioii  of  truth  is  not  near  so  difficult  a  task,  as  to 
attain  a  superiority  over  rooted  errors  and  old  preju- 
dices. 

As  to  the  expbsition  of  the  text,  where  there  is 
thought  to  be  any  difiicultj-,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
thing  new  can  be  reasonably  expected.  If,  out  of 
the  mjim-  discordant  opinions  of  fbrroer  expositors,  I 
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shall  be  thought,  by  the  judicious,  to  have  generally 
chosen  the  best  (that  is,  the  most  probable),  I  have 
attained,  in  regard  to  myself,  my  utmost  wish.  On 
•  this  article,  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  requisite, 
much  more  than  of  ingenuity.  The  latter  but  too 
ofi^  misleads.  In  adopting  the  interpretati<m  of  any 
former  translatCH*  or  expositor,  I  commonly  name 
the  auth(»',  if  af  the  time  he  occur  to  my  memoiy  ; 
but  not  when  the  exposition  has  been  so  long,  and  is 
so  generally,  adopted,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
itom  whom  it  originated.  Let  it  be  observed,  also, 
that  n4ien  no  person  b'  named,  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
con^dered  as  the  discoverer  myself.  A  person  will 
remember  to  have  heard  or  read  a  particular  observa- 
tion  or  criticism,  thought  he  does  not  recollect  from 
whom,  or  in  what  book  ;  nay,  mwe,  to  reading  and 
conversation  we  doubtless  owe  many  sentiments, 
which  are  feithfuUy  retained,  when  the  manner  where- 
in they  ivere  acquired  is  totally  ftn^otten. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  read- 
ing in  this  way.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  read 
whole  commentaries.  My  way  is  (what  I  recommend 
to  odiers,  especially  students),  to  consult  them  only 
occasionally,  when.  In  reading,  I  meet  with  any 
difficulty  ;  and  not  even  tiien,  till  after  other  helps, 
particularly  the  various  readings,  the  ancient  ver- 
Mons,  the  context,  and  the  iise  of  the  sacred  writers 
in  other  passages,  have  been,  with  the  aid  of  concor- 
dances, in  vain  recurred  to;  Some  seem  to  make 
the  whole  study  of  Scripture  merely  an  exercise  of  . 
memoiy ;  in  my  c^inion  it  consists  much  more  in 
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the  exercise  of  judgment  and  reflection.  It  is  only 
thus  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  that  acuteness,  and 
preserve  that  impartiality,  in  judging,  which  will  se- 
cure us  agdnst  calling  any  Tnan  father  upim  earth. 
In  this  way,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  services 
of  the  best  eKpositc»^  on  difierent,  and  even  c^posite, 
^des,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  any.  We  may 
expect  to  meet,  in  all  of  them,  with  feults  and  im- 
perfisctions  :  but,  if  I  can  safely  reason  from  expoi- 
ence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  least  df^ma- 
tical,  the  most  diffident  of  their  own  judgment,  and 
modende  in  their  opinion  of  othCTS,  will  be  ever 
found  the  most  judicious.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  are  either  the  idolaters  of  their  own  reason,  oc 
blindly  devoted  to  that  of  some  &vourite  doctor,  to 
whom  they  have  implicitly  resigned  their  understand- ' 
jngs,  display  as  often  the  talent  of  darkoiing  a  clear 
pass!^,  as  of  enlightening  a  dark  one.  However,  I 
am  iar  from  thinking  that  even  such  may  not  be  some- 
times consulted  witli  advantage.  Considerable  abili* 
ties  are  often  united  in  the  same  person  with  consi- 
derable defects.  And  whatever  a  man's  preposses- 
sions in  point  of  opinion  may  be,  there  are  some 
thii^  in  Sciipture  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
relation  to  them.  In  r^^ard  to  all  such,  it  may  just- 
ly be  expected,  that  learning  and  talents  wiU  produce 
some  lig^t  There  are  few,  therefore,  who  have 
really  the  advantages  of  literatute  and  abilities,  who, 
whatever  be  the  par^  or  ^stem  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves^  may  not  occa»(»ially  prov6  use- 
ful aids. 
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?<»"  the  readiii|:s  here  adopted,  I  hav&been  ohieBy 
indebted  to  the  valudile  folio  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  published  by  Mill,  and  that  publi^- 
ed  by  Wetstein,  but  without  blindly  following  the 
opini(»i  of  either.  In  the  judgments  formed  by  ibfst 
edittK^,  with  respect  to  the  true  reading,  they  ^^fiear 
to  be  in  extremes :  the  fbrma*  often  acquiesces  in 
too  little  evidence,  the  latter  tequires  too  much. 
llus,  at  least,  holds  in  generaL  But  whether  I  ^ree 
with,  IX  differ  from,  either,  or  both  of  these,  about 
i^y  particularreading  by  which  tlK  sense  is  affected;, 
tibat  every  intelligent  reader  may  judge  for  himsdf,  { 
ccmmonly  assign  my  reason  in  the  notes.  I  do  Mot, 
therefive,  mean  to  enter  fiuther  into  tbe  subject,  or 
«3camine  the  ciitical  canons  on  ii4uch  they  found,  oc 
(he  opinions  they  have  given  on  the  comparatire  ex- 
•ellence  of  Afferent  manuscripts  and  vermons.  "Wimt 
has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  Simon,  Benge- 
lius,  Michaelis,  and  others,  reiulerft  any  discussjao 
ttetc  the  less  necessary. 

For  the  ancient  vcrsioos,  where  it  ^)peared  pro 
per,  I  have  had  recourse  to  Walton's  Ptdygiet ;  «£ 
aone,  m  the  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  or  as  it  is  now  with 
greater  prc^jability  accounted,  the  Frankish,  the  An- 
^o-Saxon,  the  modem  Greek,  and  the  Vulgate,  I 
Jiave  copies,  as  well  as  of  all  the  modem  translations 
quoted  ia  this  wrak.  All  the  late  English  trans- 
laticau,  of  any  account,  I  had  provided.  There  is 
indeed  one,  or  perhaps  two,  that  I  have  not  met  with, 
about  which,  tg  say  the  truth,  from  tbe  accounts  I 
jiavc  had  of  their  plan  and  method,  and  from  same 
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specimens,  I  have  not  felt  much  sdicitude.  I  am, 
however,  fer  from  saying  that  these  may  not  also 
have  their  use,  and  be,  in  expressing  some  things, 
luckier  tlian  versions  which  are,  on  the  whole,  su> 
peri(»-. 

As  to  the  lai^uage,  particularly  of  the  versitHi  it> 
self,  Mmplicity,  propriety,  and  perspicuity,  are  the 
principal  qualities  at  MHhich  1  have  aimed.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  equally  clear  of  the  frippery  of 
Arias,  and  the  finery  oi  Castalio.  If  I  have  hazard- 
ed, on  any  occasion,  incurring  the  censure  of  the  ge- 
nerality' of  readers,  on  account  of  the  diction,  I  am 
certain  it  is  in  those  places  where,  from  adesire  of  con- 
veying neither  more  ncH*  less  than  the  exact  thought 
of  the  author,  I  have  ventured  to  change  some  ex- 
pressions  to  which  our  ears  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed.  But  on  this  point  I  mean  to  say  nothioi;  ' 
further  in  this  place.  The  reasons  on  which  I  have 
proceeded,  in  such  alteraticHis,  are  fully  explained  in 
itit  preliminary  discourses,  which  I  consider  as  so 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  many  things  in  die 
translation,  that  I  do  not  wish  the  judicious  reader, 
if,  in  any  degree,  acquainted  with  the  (Hi^nal,  to  re^d 
the  Version,  till  he  has  §^ven  t}>ese  Dissertations  a 
very  at^ntive  and  serious  penisal. ' 

As  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
or  of  any  part  of  it,  into  any  language  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with,  which  I  did  not  think  might  be,  in  sevoal 
places,  altered  for  the  better ;  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  imag^,  that  the  Version  here  presented -to  the 
Public  will,  by  any  class  of  readers,  be  accounted 
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&uldes8.  Part  of  thb  work  has  long  lain  by  me  in 
manuscript ;  for  I  may  justly  say  of  it  what  Augus- 
tin,  if  I  remember  right,  says  of  one  ci  his  treatises, 
Jvvenia  inchoaxn,  senex  edidi.  Now,  in  that  (tart  I  have 
been  makii^  corrections,  or  aC  least  iterations,  every 
year ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  it  were 
to  lie  longer  by  me,  Z  should  still  be  altering  and  cor*. 
recting.  As  I  am  not  an  implicit  follower  of  any 
man,  because  I  think  no  man  can  plead  an  exAnp> 
tion  from  either  &ults  in  practice,  or  errors  in  c^i- 
nion ;  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  &r  from  arrc^tii^  to 
myself  a  merit  which  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  in 
(^hers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  me  distrust  my 
own  judgment,  and  impartially  re-examine  my  own 
reasoning.  1  say  impartiatit/,  because  I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  often,  in  this  manner,  revised  what  I  had 
advanced,  when  I  found  it  was  objected  to  by  a  per- 
son of  discernment ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
visal,  I  have  been  convinced  of  my  mistake.  I  will 
venture  to  promise,  therefore,  that  I  shall  ^ve  all  due 
attention  to  any  criticisms  or  remarks,  candid  or  un- 
candid,  which  shall  be  made  on  any  part  of  this  work. 
Criticisms  made  in  an  uncandid  manner  may,  as  to 
the  matter  of  them,  be  well  founded,  and,  on  that  ac> 
count,  deserve  attention.  But  if  there  ^pear  neither 
reason  in  the  matter  of  the  criticism,  nor  candour  in 
tfie  manner  of  producii^  it,  the  most  prudent  part  in 
an  author  is  to  let  it  pass  without  notice. 

If  the  language  of  the  tran^tion,  in  the  third  vo- 
lume, shall  be  thou^it  not  unsuitable,  and  suffi- 
ciently per^cilbus,  I  have,  in  what  concons  the  «x- 
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presaion,  attaifled  my  principal  <AtjecL  The  rest,  t 
imagine,  will  be  ii^Ui^ble  enough  to  those  vrho 
are  conversant  in  questicNis  of  Christian  antiquities 
and  criticism.  Sensible  of  the  disadvanti^s,  in  point 
of  style,  vrhicii  my  northern  situation  lays  me  under, 
1  have  availed  myself  of  every  oppcHtuni^  of  better 
infonnatitHi,  in  regard  to  all  tbox  terms  and  phrases, 
in  the  Version,  of  which  I  was  doubtful.  I  feel  my- 
self under  particular  obligations,  on  this  account,  to  . 
one  Geotlenun,  my  valuable  friend  and  coUeagiie, 
Dr.  Beattie,  who,  though  »nularly  situated  with  my- 
self, has,  with  greater  success,  studied  the  genius  and 
idiom  of  our  language ;  and  of  whom  it  is  no  moc 
than  justice  to  ^Id,  that  the  acknowledged  puri^  d 
his  own  diction,  is  the  least  c^  his  many  q\ialifica> 
tiops  as  an  authcH*.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  die 
care  I  have  taken,  I  shall  be  found,  in  numy  places, 
to  need  the  indutgoice  of  the  English  reader,  it  Mill 
not  much  surprise  me.  One  who  often  revises  and 
alters,  will  sometimes  alter  for  the  worse :  and,  in  . 
changing,  one  has  not  always  at  hand  a  friend  to  con- 
sult with.  The  apology  which  Irenseus,  bishop  of 
Lyons  in  Gaul,  in  the  aeccHid  century,  makes  Bx  his 
kngu^,  in  a  book  be  published  in  defence  of  re- 
ligion, appears  to  me  so  candid,  so  modest,  so  sen- 
sible, at  the  same  time  so  apposite  to  my  own  case, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  tnuiscribii^  and  adoptii^  it : 
''  Non  autem  enquires  a  nobis  qui  ^ud  Cehas  com- 
"  moramur,  et  in  barbarum  sermonem  plerumque 
"  avocamiu",  oiationis  artem  quam  non  didicimus,  ne.. 
<*  que  vim  C(»iBcriptCM-is  qoam  non  a&ctavimus,  ne. 
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"  que  onumcntum  verbonim,  neque  suadetam  quam 
*' nescimus :  sed  Bimpliciter  et  vere  et  idiotice,  ea 
**  quK  tibi  cum  dilectitme  scripta  sunt,  cum  dilec- 
**  tione  peicipies ;  et  ipse  augeas  ea  penes  te,  ut 
"  m^s  idoneus  quam  nos,  quasi  semen  et  iidtia  ac- 
*'  cipiens  a  nobis ;  et  in  latitudine  sensus  tui,  in  mul> 
.  *'  tum  fructificabis  ea,  quie  in  paucis  a  nobis  dicta 
**  sunt ;  et  potenter  asseres  iis  qui  tecum  sunt,  ea 
*-*  quae  invalkle  a  nobis  telata  sunt  ".** 

Need  I,  in  so  late  and  so  enlightened' an  age,  sub- 
yxa  an  apology  for  the  deugn  itself,  of  giving  a  new 
translatiiHi  of  any  part  of  scripture  ?-  Yet  there  arc 
some  knowing  and  ingenious  men,  who  seem  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  mention  of  tnuuladon,  as  if  such  an 
attempt  would  sap  the  very  foundati<»i  6f  the  Chris- 
tian edifice,  and  put  the  &ith  of  the  people  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  buried  in  its  ruins. 
This  is  no  new  a{^>n:hension.  The  same  alaminvas 
taken  so  eariy  as  dte  fourth  century,  when  Jerom  was 
employed  in  priming  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Latin ;  or,  st  least,  in  making  such  alterations 
and  ccHTecticHis  on  the  old  Itahc,  as  the  cnig^nal, 
and  the  best  Latin  manuscripts,  should  appear  to 
warrant.  The  people  in  general  exclaimed  ;  and 
even  the  learned  were  &r  from  applauding  an  attempt 
which,  in  Aeir  judgment,  was  so  bold  and  so  dan- 
gerous. I  do  not  allude  to  the  abuse  thrown  out  by 
Ruffinus,  because  he  was  then  at  variance  with 
Jerom  on  another  account ;  but  even  men,  who  were 
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considered  as  the  l^ts  of  the  age,  were  not  wMiout 
their  fears.  Augustin,  in  particular,  who  admired 
the  [MX)found  erudition  of  Jatjm,  and  had  a  hig^' es- 
teem of  his  talents,  yet  dreaded  much,  that  the  con- 
sequence of  such  an  undertaking' would  prove  preju- 
dicial to  the  authori^  of  Scripture  ;  and  did  not  he- 
sitate to  express  his  disapprobation  in  very  strong 
terms.  That  interpreter,  however,  persevered,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  discour^ments,  the  dissuasion 
of  friends,  &e  invectives  of  enemies,  and  the  unia- 
vourable  impressions  which,  by  thdr  means,  were 
made  upon  the  people.  '  The  version  was  made  and 
published  :  and  those  hideous  bugbears  of  fetal  con- 
sequences, which  had  been  so  much  descanted  on, 
were  no  morft  heard  of. 

Luckily,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the 
new  version,  by  public  authority.  TTiough  Dama- 
sus,-then  bi^op  of  Rome,  was  known  to  fevour  it, 
the  attempt  to  obtrude  it  upon  the  pet^Ie,  would  pro- 
bably have  awaked  such  a  persecution  againit  it,  as 
would  have  stifled  it  in  the  birth.  On  the  contrary, 
its  success  was  left  entirely,  as  it  ou^t  ta  be,  to  the 
efficiency  of  its  own  moit.  In  consequence  of  tWs, 
the  prejudice  very  soon  subsided :  mahy  of  those 
who  were  at  first  declared  enemies  of  Ihe.  undertak- 
ing, were  entirely  reconciled  to  it.  Augustin,  him- 
self, came  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  guiltiess  of 
'  those  horrors  which  his  warm  imagination  had  fore- 
boded. Nay,  he  did  not  scruple  to  recur  to  it  for 
aid,  in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  The  version,  thus 
quietiy  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or 
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die  beginning  of  the  fifth,  century,  and  left  to  its  btXi, 
to  be  uaed  by  those  who  liked  it,  and  neglected  by 
those  who  disliked  it,  advanced  in  reputation  eveiy 
day.  The  people  very  soon,  and  very  generally, 
discovered  that,  along  with  all  the  simplicity  they 
could  dedre,  it  was,  in  every  respect,  more  intelligi- 
ble, and,  consequently,  both  nunc  instructive,  and 
inc»«  agreeable,  than  the  old.  The  immediate  e&ct 
of  this  general  conviction,  was  greatly  to  multiply 
the  copies,  which  proved,  in  a  veiy  few  centuries, 
the  total  extinction  of  the  Italic,  formerly  called  the 
Vulgate,  version,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent Vulgate,  or  Jerom's  tianslation  in  its  room.  To 
make  this  sudden  revolution,  which  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  impratance,  better  understood  by  the  imleam- 
ed,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
c^no  law  of  the  church,  or  indeed  of  any  Cliristian 
country,  that  the  old  Italic  first,  and  the  present  Vul- 
gate afterwards,  were  used  in  churches  in  the  offi- 
ces of  reli^on.  ,Such  matters  were  regulated  in 
every  individual  church,  by  the  bishop  and  presby- 
ters-  of  that  church,  as  appeared  most  for  the  edi^ca- 
don  of  the  people.  Now  the  general  and  growing 
reputation  of  the  new  version,  made  it  soon  supplant 
the  old.  As  it  was  not  to  any  law  of  church  or 
state,  that  the  Italic  owed  its  promotion  at  first ;  so 
it  required  no  law  of  either,  to  make  it  give  place, 
quietly,  to  a  better  ver^on.  After  this  of  Jerom  had 
come  gradually  to  obtain  every  where  the  preference, 
and  to  be  used  in  private  ^milies,  by  individuals,  it 
mig^t  be  expected  that  so  general  an  !q}]»t>batipn 
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Moold  gradually  uaho-  it  into  ifae  churches.  For  u 
Vithoritative  sentence,  of  either  pope  or  council,  in 
ftvour  of  any  translation,  was  a  dung  unheard  of  tiU 
the  six^eoith  centuiy,  n^ien  the  decree  of  the  councU 
of  Trent  was  obtained  in  finrour  of  the  present  Vul- 
gMe.  Now,  the  Vulgate,  we  may  observe,  br  the 
way,  bid  bocn,  for  ages  befixe,  by  the  tacit  OHiaent 
of  til  ranks,  in  fiill  possesuon  of  all  die  prerogatives 
confcned  by  that  coundl. 

But,  though  the  intioductian  of  a  new  tnuielatiai 
ptoduoed  none  of  those  terrUile  ctxisequences  which 
had  been  pressed  ;  though,  on  the  contrary,  by 
taidoii^  the  style  of  Scripture  purer,  as  well  as 
nuxe  per^icuous,  it  came  soon  to  be  read  by  tlie  peo- 
ple with  greater  pleasure  and  improvement ;  yet  it 
must  be  owned,  that  the  clamour  and  jealousies  that 
-had  been  rused  on  this  subject,  weij:  productive  of 
one  very,  uniavourable  efiect  upon  die  interpr^er. 
Though  it  did  not  make  him  desist  from  his  und^- 
takit^,  it  made  him  prosecute  it  with  a  timidirf 
which  has  proved  hurtful  to  the  wtxk  itself.  Many 
diings  which,  by  the  aki  interpreter,  had  been  im- 
I^opeily  Tendered  ;  nuuiy  diings  which  had  been  ob- 
scurdy,  or  even  unintelligibly,  expressed,  Jerom, 
dirough  diead  of  the  scandal  which  too  many  changes 
mig^c  occasion,  has  left  as  he  found  them.  We 
have,  thoefore,  the  utmost  reason  to  craiclude,  that 
to  this  cause  alone  it  is  imputable,  that  the  present 
Vulgate  is  not  gready  supeiiu-  to  what  we  find  it. 
,  Jerom  was  stron^y  impreased  widi  a  sense  of  the 
du^er  to  which  Us  attempt  expoiedluaL    Thisap- 
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pears  nt>m  many  parts  of  his  writings  ;  particularly 
from  his  letter  to  pope  Danusus,  prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  die  Gospels:  "  Periculosa  presumptio," 
says  he,  **  judicarede  cieteris,  ipsum  ab  omnibus  ju- 
"  dicandum :  seius  mutaie  linguam,  et  caneacentem 
*'  mundum  ad  initia  retrahere  parvulcaiim.  Quia, 
"  enim,  doctus  paiiter  vel  indoctus  ;  cum  in  manus 
"  volumen  assumpserit ;  et  a  saliva  quam  semel  im- 
"  bibit,  viderit  discrepare,  quod  lectitat ;  non  statim 
*'  otimpat  in  vocem,  me  fitlsarium,  me  etamans  esse 
"  saciilegvm,  qui  audeam  aliquid  in  veteribus  libris, 
•'  addere,  mutare,  corrigere." 

How  <Usnial  were  the  apprehensions  which  were 
entertained  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  on 
account  of  the  many  translad<His  of  Scripture  which 
came  in  quick  succession,  one  after  another?  Have 
ihoi's  fesas  been  justified  by  the  e&ct  ?  Quite  the 
reverse.  The  violent  concus^on  of  pardes  at  the 
Reftmnation  produced,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed,  a  number  of  c<M»troveraes,  which  were,  for  some 
time,  hody  agitated ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
were  in  being  bef(N%  those  versions  were  made.  And 
if  a  few  have  arisen  since,  many  have  subsided,  whi^h 
cmce  made  a  great  noise,  and  produced  a  great  fer« 
ment  in  the  church.  Nothing  will  be  found  to  have 
cooduced  took  to  subvert  the  domimon  of  the  meta. 
physic^  theoi<^  of  the  schoolmen,  with  all  its  in- 
terniinable  questions,  cobweb  distinctions,  and  wars 
of  w(xtLs,  than  the  cridcal  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip, 
tures,  to  which  the  modem  tnmsladons  have  not  a 
J^ittle  ccHitributed.  Nothing  has  ^ne  &rther  to  satisfy 
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reasonable  men  that,  in  many  of  the  profound  dis- 
putes of  theologians,  revelation  could  not,  with  jus- 
tice, be  accused  of  givir^  countenance  to  either  side. 
Yet  no  disputes  have  been  productive  of  more  ran- 
cour in  the  disputants,  or  been  carried  on  with  grea- 
ter virulence,  than  those  which  are  merely  verbal. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  introduction  of  different 
translations  tends  to  unsettle  men  in  their  principles, 
jiarticularly  with  regard  to  the  authcffity  of  sacred 
MTit,  which,  say  they,  is  made  to  speak  so  variously 
in  these  productions.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  dis- 
covered, diat  tliis  is,  in  any  degree,  the  effect.  The 
agreement  of  all  the  translations,  as  to  the  meaning, 
in  every  thing  of  principal  consequence,  malces  their 
diflerences,  when  properiy  considered,  appear  as  no- 
thing. They  are  but  like  the  inconsiderable  varia- 
tions in  expression  which  diiferent  witnesses,  though. 
all  perfectly  unexceptionable,  employ  in  relating  the 
same  fact.  They  rather  confirm  men's  ^th  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  they  show,  in  the  strongest  light,  that  all  the 
various  ways  which  men  of  discordant  sentiments 
have  devised,  of  rendering  its  wOTds,  have  made  no 
material  tlteration,  either  on  the  narrative  itself,  or 
on  tlie  divine  instructions  contained  in  it.  People  are 
at  no  loss  to  discover,  that  the  difference  among  in- 
terpreters lies  chiefly  in  this,  that  one  renders  the  ac- 
count of  things,  which  that  book  exhibits,  more  in- 
telligible, more  perspicuous,  or  even  more  affecting, 
than  another.  These  differences  are,  I  acknowledge, 
of  great  moment  'to  readers ;  tliey  are  such  as  may 
show  one  version  to  be  greatly  su  jierior  to  another  in, 
point  of  use ;  yet  as  they  are  all  compatiWe  with  just- 
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itesa  of  representation  in  every  thing  essential  to  the  , 
historical  and  didactic  parts  of  the  nork,  they  axt  so 
iarfrota  affecting. the  credibility  of  the  whole,  that 
they  serve  not  a  little  to  confirm  it.  A  gentleman, 
who  knows  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  but  under- 
stands Latin,  and  several  modem  tongues,  told  mc 
ooce,  he  had  read  the  New  Testament  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  that  he  had  reaped  considerable  benefit 
from  the  practice,, in  more  ways  than  one;  ]}articu- 
larly  uidus>  that  those  versions  served  as  vouchers  for 
the  fidelity  of  one  another,  by  their  concurrence  in 
every  thing  essential  in  that  book  ;  for  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  translators  were  not  only  men  of 
different  nations,  but  of  hostile  sects,  Roman  Catho. 
lies,  church  of  England-men,  Lutherans,  Cal^inists, 
Remonstrants,  &.c.  their  perfect  harmony  on  all  ma- 
terial points,  is  the  best  pledge  we  could  desire  of  their 
veracity. 

Of  nearly  the  same  kind  and  consequei^  have 
been  the  fears  which  even  judicious  men  have  enter- 
tained about  the  publication  of  the  various  readings 
of  the  Scriptures.  These  readings  are  tremendous  on- 
ly, when  considered  in  a  general  view,  and  wlien  we 
are  told  of  the  number  tbey  amount  to.  Nothing 
serves  more  to  undeceive  us,  than  to  consider  them' 
in  detail,  and  fairly  examine  those  collections.  I  will 
acknowledge,  for  one,  that  I  believe  I  should  not  liave 
been  easily  persuaded  till  I  made  the  experiment,  that 
the  authtMity  of  Scripture  could  be  so  little  mjured 
by  them.  The  actual  collection  is,  therefore,  of  great 
cMisequence,  for  satisfying  candid  and  reasonable 
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men,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  bo  i<Hinidabie,  as 
the  vague  and  general  representations  of  their  num* 
ber  and  weight  would  lead  men  to  conclude.  Now, 
if  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Whitby,  a  man  of  distinguid- 
ed  learning  and  abilities,  was  alarmM  at  Mill's  pub- 
lication, as  dangerous  to  the  cause,  not  only  of  FrO' 
testantism,  but  of  Christianity  itself ;  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  that  men  of.  inferior  talents,  and  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  science' of  criticism,  should  look 
on  the  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Kennicot,  or 
of  the  New  by  Mill,  ot  by  Wetstein,  as,  at  least,  a 
Very  hazardous  experiment.  Yet,  now  that  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made,  is  there  any  qipearance  of 
those  evils  which  have  been  dreaded  from  it  ?  I  am 
not  sensible  that  there  is.  It  is  true,  that  Kennicot's 
publication  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  recent,  ttat 
wc  have  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  discova-  its  conse- 
quences; but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reception 
given  (•  the  New,  we  have  no  ground  to  fear  them. 
MilTs  work  has  been  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
for  mwe  than  half  a  century,  and  Wetstein's  for  not 
much  less.  Yet  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  discover 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  any  reasonable  man,  or  even 
in  the  judgment  (rf  the  people,  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity has  suffered  by  these  publications.  I  know 
that  the  most  enlightened  readers  have  judged  them 
to  be,  in  many  respects,  of  service  to  the  cause :  and 
the  opinion  of  the  most  enli^tened,  where  there  i& 
no  interference  of  secular  motives,  or  of  violent  mea- 
sures, will  always  prove  at  last  the  opinion  (^  the  ge< 
nerali^. 
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Soon  after  Mill's  edition  appeared,  wliich  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  New  Testament  became  a  topic 
fcM*  declamation  to  sceptics  and  freethinkers.  There 
needed  but  a  little  time,  in  which  men  might  canvass 
Ihose  variations,  to  convince  every  person  who  re- 
flected, that  there  was  nothing  terrible  in  the  case. 
Accordingly,  he  wx)uld  now  be  deemed  but  a  sony 
advocate  fts*  die  infide]  hypothesis,  who  sliould  have 
recourse  to  an  argument  \Wiich,  if  allowed  to  have 
any  validity,  would  subvert  our  belief  in  all  history 
idiatever,  as  well  as  in  tliat  of  the  Grospel ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  not 
been  exposed  to  mcs^  hazards  from  transcribers,  than 
other  ancient  writings.  Now,  if  any  one  should  say. 
We  can  believe  nothing  in  ancient  history,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variations  to  be  found  in  the  different 
editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  different  authors,  no 
man  of  common  sense  would  think  him  fit  to  be 
argued  with.  Yet  there  is  one  reason  (without  re- 
curring to  a  miraculous  interpo^tion)  to  think,  that 
We  have  mcac  security  of  a  feithfiil  transmission  of 
the  Scriptures,  than  of  any  composition  merely  hu- 
man. The  supposed  sacrediKss  of  the  former,  serves 
aa  a  guard  to  them,  and  makes  at  least  die  greater 
part  of  transcribers  afraid  to  take  those  freedoms  with 
thetn  which  they  would,  without  scruple,  take  with 
other  writings.  The  excessive,  nay,  even  supersti- 
tious, scrupulosity,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many 
absurdly  literal  versions  of  Scripture,  is  a  strcmg  pre- 
sumption of  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
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Those  who^  consider  religion  as  no  other  than  a 
political  engine,  have  reason,  I  o^vn,  to  be  alarmed. 
But  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  persuaded  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  founded  in  truth,  and  conse- 
quently divine,  are  inexcusable  in  their  fears  of  can- 
vassing it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  falsehood,  not 
truth;  it  is  guilt,  not  innocence,  which  studiously 
excludes  the  light,  and  flies  examination.  This  our 
reason  teaches ;  this  our  religion  also  teaches.  For 
■whosoever  doth  evil,  saith  our  Lord  '^  hateth  the  light, 
and  shunneth  it,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  detected.  But 
he  who  oheyeth  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  it 
may  be  manijest  that  his  'actions  are  agreeable  to  God. 
Fears  of  this  kind,  in  these  latter  ages  (fcM"  from  the 
beginning  they  were  not),  originated  with  the  Ro- 
manists. The  Protestants  thought  they  saw  clearly 
the  reason  of  their  apprehensions  on  this  subject,  and 
were  not  surprised  at  them.  The  measures  employ* 
ed  by  the  party  were  all  of  a  piece,  and  not  badly 
suited  to  the  end  they  had  in  view.  Such  were  their 
index  exfiurgaioriusy  their  inquisitions,  their  licensers 
of  books,  their  prohibitions,  and  other  methods,  ftH* 
discouraging  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for 
preventing  the  people's  becoming  acquainted  .with 
them,  Of  such  measures  the  secret  springs,  as  well 
as  the  manifest  tendency,  furnished  ample  matter  of 
declamation  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  esta- 
bli^mient. 

It  is  not  with  pleasure  that  I  add,  but  impartial!^ 
obliges  me,  for  it  is  too  true,  that  when  matters  in 
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any  place  took  such  a  turn,  as  to  throw  the  secular 
power  into  the  hands  of  any  party  of  such  adversaries ; 
those  of  that  party  too  often  betrayed  a  propensity  to 
recur  to  some  of  the  measures  they  had  befMe  so 
universally  and  so  loudly  re|m>bated.  We  may,  how- 
ever, now,  with  some  confidence,  affirm,  that  it  is 
rather  too  late  a  period  in  the  age  of  the  world  to 
think  of  such  odious  expedients.  By  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  by  the  many  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments which  have  extended  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
the  acqubiticm  of  knowledge  is,  at  present,  so  much 
£icilitated  and  accelerated,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
that  it  will  not  be  checked  in  its  prepress,  nor  will 
truth  be  ovarbome,  by  those  expedients  which  were 
ftmnd  fully  sufficient  Sor  the  purpose  ftMinerly.  Nay, 
so  evident  is  this  become,  that  even  that  formidable 
power,  which  so  long  made  ignorance  a  principal  en- 
^ne  of  government,  seems  compelled,  at  length,  to 
shift  her  ground,  and  to  appear  among  the  foremost 
in  patronizing  what  must  conduce  to  the  furtherance 
of  knowledge. 

It  b  little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Vulgate  version  was  formally  affirm- 
ed,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Immedi- 
ately after  that  sentence,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  zealous  Romanists,  that  that 
translation  ought  to  be  considered  as  inspired,  and 
consequently  as  absolutely  &ultless.  On  this  account, 
the  clumpions  o£  the  party  did  not  hesitate  to  exalt 
it  iaf  above  the  oripnal,  which,  thou^  they  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  inspired,  they  affinned  to  have 
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been,  since  that  time,  miserably  corrupted,-  in  pass- 
ing tlirough  the  hands  of  collators  and  c(^ists.  In 
about  a  century  after,  how  much  more  moderate  the 
opinions,  even  of  Romanists,  were  become,  spears 
sufBcient]y  irom  wliat  we  are  informed  of,  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Simon's  Critical  History.  The  hig^  style,  so 
common  with  iheolo^ans,  and  former  controvertists, 
was  heard  no  more.  All  moderate  and  judicious  Ro- 
manists were  ashamed  of  it.  The  prevalent  opinion 
of  such  was  then,  what  noTCasonable  Prt>testant  will 
dissent  from  at  this  day,  that,  in  every  thing  essential 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  a  Christian,  it  was  a  good 
version,  and  might  be  safely  used.  "  OpinicMium 
"  commenta  delet  dies."  Let  not  the  Imnd-of  power 
interfere ;  let  tfiere  be  neither  bribes  ncff  terrors,  to 
bias  the  mind  on  either  side  ;  and  men  of  the  most 
opposite  factions  will  soon  become  reasonable,  and 
learn  to  understand  one  another.  Free  and  &ir  dis- 
cussion  will  ever  be  found  the  firmest  firiend  to  truth. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  most  moderate  of  tlte  Ro- 
man  Catholic  party  were,  however,  convinced  that, 
in  deference  to  the  council's  declaration,  every  true 
son  of  the  church,  who,  for  die  use  of  the  people,  ' 
purposed  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
toi^e,  ou^t  to  translate  from  the  Vulgate  version 
only.  What,  then,  would  those  people  have  thought 
of  a  new  translation  into  Latin,  by  one  of  their  own 
priests,  from  the  oripnal  Hebrew  and  Greek  ?  Thej- 
had  some  specious  grounds,  I  acknowledge,  for  consi- 
dering it  as  presumptuous,  at  least  in  the  appearance 
which  it  has,  of  settii^  up  the  opinion  of  an  indivi- 
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dual,  in  f^podidon  to  the  declared  jut^moit  of  the 
church.  Yet  in  little  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  Critical  History,  anotlm 
priest  of  the  oratory  undertook,  and,  with  the  pope's 
approbaticMi,  executed^  a  new  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  original  into  Latin,  in  viiiich 
he  crarects  the  errors  of  the  Vulgate,  with  as  much 
freedom  as  any  Candid  Protestant  could  have  done. 
Is  there  not  reason,  then,  to  say,  that  Rome  seems 
to  have  changed  her  measures  ?  How  great  was  the 
encouragement  which  was  ^ven  lately  by  the  most 
eminent  personages  in  that  diurch,  to  the  labours  of 
an  En^ish  Protestant,  Vfbo  undertook  to  g^ve  the 
PubUc  a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  various  readings,  than  the  Christian 
wtuid  had  enjoj-ed  before  ? 

But  if  Rome,  from  whatever  motive  it  may  arise, 
^lall  now,  at  length,  judge  it  proper  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  assist  in  fur- 
nishing the  world  with  lig^t  and  information;  is  it 
incumbent  on  Protestants,  in  opposition  to  all  tl^ir 
former  maxims,  to  do  their  utmost  to  with-hotd  the 
,  light,  and  involve  mattos,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
darkness  ?  Might  it  not,  in  that  case,  be  jusdy  con- 
cluded, that  they  were  actuated,  not  t^  the  love  of 
truth,  but'  by  the  spirit  of  &ction ;  and  that  they  had 
become,  at  last,  enemies  to  the  light,  findii^,  upon 
fiutber  inquiry,  that  the  light  was  no  friend  to  their 
cause?  As  no  judicious  Protestant  can  seriously 
tlunk  that  there-  is  ground  for  suspecting  this,  let 
not  any  cme  act  as  if  he  suspected  it.    If  there  wert 
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gronlod  f<H-  suspicion,  this  itsdf  would  be  an  addi' 
tional  reason  for  mt^iry ;  unless  we  are  absurd 
enough  to  be  more  attached  to  a  sect  than  to  truth ; 
and  to  hkve  more  of  that  bigoti}',  and  implicit  faith, 
which  are  of  the  essence  of  superstition,  than  we 
have  of  genuine  religion,  which  b  ever  found  a  rea- 
sonable service,  and  as  completely  amiable  as  the 
■other  is  hdteful. 

Yet,  is  there  not,  even  in  some  who  are  the 
friends  of  truth,  and  the  friends  of  freedom,  who,  . 
in  reKg^on,  as  in  other  matters,  would  give  scope 
to  mquiry  and  communication ;  a  sort  of  jealousy, 
on  the  article  of  translation,  which  makes  them  less 
equitable,  less  candid,  judges,  in  regard  to  it,  than 
in  regard  to  any  other  matter  th.at  comes  under  their 
discussion  ?  They  are  jealous  ftff  the  honour  of 
the  common  version ;  and  though  they  are  iar  from 
ascribing  any  supernatural  power  to  the  translators, 
they  are  afraid  of  the  detection  of  any  error  which 
nright  make  that  version  sink  in  the  opinion  of  the 
pe<q)le.     *  This,^  say  diey,  *  could  not  be  produc- 

*  tive  of  a  good  efifect,  either  on  the  feith  of  the  na- 
'  tion,  or  on  their  practice ;  for,  as  the  people  cannot 

*  be  supposed  nice  in  distinguishing ;  their  Bible, 
'  and  their  reli^on,  are  to  them  the  same  thing.  By 
'  discrediting  the  one,  you  injure  the  other ;  and, 
'  by  introducing  questions  about  the  proper  render- 
'  ing  of  a  passage,  you  weaken  the  efiect  of  the 
'  whole.*  As  diere  is  some  plauubility  in  this  me- 
thod of  aiding,  I  beg  leave  to  oifa-  a  few  more. 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 
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In  eveiy  quesUonrd^ng  to  &ct,  where  experience 
may  be  had,  pur  safest  recourse  is  to  experience. 
Since  the  b^:tnmDg  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  many 
Latin  trarolations.  oS  the  Bible,  of  very  difierent 
characters,  have  .been  published.  Can  we  justly  say 
that,  by  means  of  these,  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
amoig  thoae  who  do  not  understand  the  original,  but 
are  readers  of  those  versions,  has  been  weakened,  and 
sc^ticism  has,  been  promoted  ?  I  do  not  think  that, 
with  any  shadow  of  reason,  this  can  be  asserted.  If 
people  will  but  reflect,  they  will  soon  be  sen^Ue, 
tfiat  it  is  not  among  the  readers  of  Scripture,  either 
in  die  uiginal,  or  in  translations,  dutt  those  evilf 
chiefly  abound.  But  there  are  many  other  species  of 
reading,  and  many  other  causes  to  be  traced,  fagi 
which  the  eOects  above  mentioned  may  be  amply  ac* 
counted  for.  To  me  it  is  evident,  that  of  all  sorts  of 
reading  and  study,  that  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most 
innocent  of  those  evil  consequences.  So  the  sacred 
writeis,  themselves,  have  thought,  by  whom  this 
reading  is  oAen  and  warmly  recommended,  and  a,<A 
imly  readiitg  the  Scriptures,  but  searching  into  them, 
and  meditating  on  them.  Now,  those  who  saiously 
comply  with  these  injunctions,  will  never  reject  atiy 
tad  by  n4iich  they  may  be  enabled  to  discover  vrhA 
lies  deeper  than  the  sur&ce  ;  so,  also,  have  thou^ 
those  pious  men  cdebrated  in  Scripture,  as  havii^ 
drawn  much  |Xofit  and  delight  fium  dus  exercise. 
I  would  not  say  so  much  for  the  reading  of  theolo- 
gical ccHitroversy  ;  yet  I  would  not  that  inen,  who 
liked  diis  a^>ecies  of  reading,  were  restrained  irom 
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using  it.  The  accidental  bad  consequences  which 
may  accrue  to  individuals,  fix>m  any  literary  pursuit, 
are  of  no  consideration,  compared  with  the  general 
advantage  resulting  from  the  liberty  of  search,  and 
free  communication  of  knowledge.  No  peraon  would 
think  it  better  Jot  the  world  that  all  men  were  enslav- 
.  ed,  because  some  men  make  a  veiy  bad  use  of  their 
fieedom. 

On  the  first  publication  of  Erasmus'  trandation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Latin,  much  ofience  was 
taken  by  many,  and  dismal  ap[Hehensions  were  en- 
tertained of  the  hurt  it  would  do  to  the  cause  of  reB- 
^on  and  Christianity.  £vm  men  vi^  were  esteem- 
ed both  moderate  and  judicious,  seemed  to  think  that 
it  was,  at  least,  a  hazardous  experiment.  The  expe- 
riment, hoivever,  has  been  tried,  not  only  by  him, 
but  by  several  others  since  his  time.  \et  there  is 
not  one,  as  far  as  I  can  team,  who  has  pretended  to 
deduce  from  that,  or  any  other  translation,  the  iireli- 
gion  and  incredulity-  of  the  times. 

To  come  to  our  own  case  ;  Have  the  attempts 
which  Imve  been  made  in  this  island,  I  may  almost 
say,  since  the  days  of  Wickliff,  to  translate  die  Scrip- 
tures into  Elfish,  ever  been  found  to  lessen  their  au- 
Aori^  ?  I  have  not  heard  this  affirmed  by  any  body. 
Yet  evoy  new  version  altered,  and  pretended  to  cor- 
rect, many  things  in  those  which  had  preceded.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  private  judgment  of  individu- 
:ds,  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the  difier< 
ent  translations,  we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  evi- 
dence, that  their  number  did,  in  the  sm^est  degree. 
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derogate  from  the  veneration  for  holy  writ  generally 
entertained  by  the  people.  Against  the  common  ^ 
translation,  in  use  at  present,  which  was  made  and 
authorized  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  there  were  precisely  the  same  exceptions  ta. 
ken,  founded  in  the  like  apprehensions  of  pernicious 
consequences.  Whoever  will  consult  the  preface  of 
that  translaticwi,  and  read  the  paragraph  which  is  titled 
on  the  mai^n,  TTie  speeches  and  reasons  both  of  our 
brethren  and  of  our  advershries  against  this  work  ; 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  they  coincide 
wi&  what  has  been  thrown  out,  of  late,  against  any 
new  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
from  the  days  of  Jerom  to  the  present,  the  same  ter- 
rible forebodings  have  always  accompanied  the  un-  i 
dertaking,  and  vanished  on  the  execution,  insomuch 
that  the  fatal  effects  pre^cted,  have  never  afterwards 
beenheardof. 

Now,  to  take  the  matter  in  anodier  view ;  the 
cause  assigned  is  nowise  adequate  h)  the  efiect.  If 
the  different  ways  of  rendering  one  passage  may 
make  the  unlearned  doubtful  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  that  pass:^,  the  perfect  harmcxiy  of  the 
different  interpreters,  as  ^  as  regards  the  sense,  in 
many  more  passages  ;  nay,  I  may  jusdy  say,  in  every 
thing  that  can  be  considered  as  essential  in  the  his- 
tory and  doctrine,  serves  as  the  strongest  confirma- 
tion of  these  m  particular.  The  different  translators 
are  like  so  many  different  touchstones.  Those  truths 
which  can  stand  such  numerous  trials,  are  rendered 
quite  indubitable.    I  know  not  any,  even  of  the  com- 
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not  be  of  a  sudden  divested.  The  advantage  results 
from  this  veiy  circumstance,  that  it  has  been  long 
in  general  use,  and  men  are  familiarized  to  its  ex-  . 
ptessions.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  may  have 
considerable  faults  ;  it  may,  in  several  places,  be  ob- 
scure J  and,  though  it  sliould  very  rarely  convey  i 
false  sense,  it  may  be  aitea  ambiguous.  In  this  case, 
a  new  vision  wiU  be  of  great  utili^,  if  it  were  but 
lor  rendering  the  old  more  intetligpible.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  think  my  labour  mc»T  than  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed, if,  by  the  pious  and  the  impartial,  I  shall  be 
judged  to  express  no  extravagant  opinion,  and  to  form 
no  presumptuous  hope,  when  I  say,  in  the  words 
which  Erasmus  employed  on  a  similar  occa^on :  "  Ilia 
*'  [Vulgata  editio]  leg^ur  in  scholis,  canatur  in  tem- 
"  plis,  citetur  in  concionibus,  nullus  obstat.  lUud 
"  ausim  polliceri,  quisquis  banc  nostiam  domi  lege- 
"  rit,  suam  rectius  intellecturus"." 

Some,  perhaps,  are  ready  to  interpose,  '  If  trans- 
'  lations  were  to  be  used  only  as  private  helps  for 
'  understanding  the  scriptures,  as  commentaries  and 
'  par^hrases  are  used,  they  would  not  be  objected 

*  to :  but  what  has  alarmed  the  minds  of  men,  b  dia:^ 
'  of  late,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  persuade 
^  the  pubhc  of  the  need  there  is  for  a  new  and  more 
'  corect  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  the  sanction  of 

*  the  higher  powers,  for  the  use  of  churches.*  As  to 
any  project  of  this  kind,  I  can  say  very  little,  as  I 
know  not,  in  particular,  what  is  projected;  at  ^b& 

"  Erasm.  Id  Apolog. 
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sune  time'  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  the  genoal 
view,  it  appears  to  me  a  very  delicate  point.    To  es- 
tablish a  verson  of  Scripture  by  human  authority,  to 
be  used  by  the  people  (without  any  regard  had  to 
their  sentiments]  in  the  public  service  of  God,  to  the 
express  exclusion  of  eveiy  other  vernon,  is  a  mea- 
sure, about  the  propriety  of  which,  at  any  time,  I  am 
&r  from  being  satisfied.    The  public  use  of  particu- 
lar translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  churches,  Oriental 
and  Occidental,  for  many  centuries,  took  its  rise, 
steely,  firom  the  general  use  in  private :  and,  to  this 
private  use,  no  doubt,  the  iavourable  opinion  of  the 
pastors,  such,  especially,  as  were'  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning,  greatly  contributed.     But  then,  the' 
effect  was  produced  gradually  and  tacitly ;  in  conae- 
qaence  of  which,  it  appeared  the  result  of  the  peo- 
ple's free  choice,  though  not  formally  declared,  welt 
enough  understood.    It  was  in  tiiis  way,  certainly, 
Aim  the  old  Italic  first  came  into  use  in  the  Latin 
church ;  and  it  was  in  this  way,  from  the  growing 
predilection  of  the  people,  that  the  present  Vulgate 
came  at  loigth  to  supplant  it.    It  was  fortunate  for 
tte  success  of  Jerom's  version,  that  no  sanguine  pa- 
tRM  stood  f<Hth  to  pu^  it  into  notice,  and  that  no 
fenr  was  made  commanding  its  reception,  and  prohi-  ^ 
>itti^  the  public  use  of  the  Italic.    Though  men's 
dpinions  and  attadunents,  even  in  matters  which  do ' 
not  ■>  deq>ly  aflect  dieag.  as  religkm,  cannot,  at  the 
dMmntnd  AT  a  sHperior,  be  dunged  in  a  mooKnt,  tha 
Anne  e&ct  wltt  oRea,  by  [Htjpcr  means,  be  produced 
in  a  gentle  and  gradual  matmer.    When  the  I&Uq 
vol.  I.  7 
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was  first  introduced,  there  was  probably  no  other 
Latin  translation  of  any  account.  In  consequence  of 
this,  and  of  Uutt  desire  of  religious  instruction,  which 
universally  animated  the  primitive  Christians,  they 
would  receive  it  with  joy.  To  read  it  to  them,  would 
be  highly  to  .gratify  them ;  for  we  ought  to  reflect, 
that  books  were  then  matters  of  very  difficult  acquire- 
ment, compared  to  what  they  are  now.  But  when 
the  introduction  of  one  book  ^vas  the  dbpossession  of 
another,  to  which  tliey  had  been  long  accustomed, 
_  and  were,  from  habit,  warmly  attached;  the  case  was 
very  different.  Yet  even  this  effect,  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, would  not  have  been  produced  by  stronger 
measures,  was  silelitly,  and  (as  it  were)  impercepti- 
bly,  brought  about  by  time.  If,  in  some  places,  tu> 
mults  were  occasioned  by  the  change,  this,  I  sus- 
pect, when  impartially  examined,  will  be  found  iin. 
putable,  moK  to  the  rashness  and  imprudence  of  the 
pastors,  than  to  any  want  of  docility  in  the  people. 
Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the  opportunit}' 
was  veiy  fevourable  for  procuring,  amoi^  those  who 
favoured  the  measures  of  the  Reformers,  a  welcome 
reception  to  any  version  of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  which  had  the  approbation  of  the  heads  of 
the  party.  If  gratified  in  the  thing  chiefly  wantcdt' 
they  wcaiki  not  be  critical  as  to  the  mode  of  intPO-' 
dXiction ;  and  if,  from  the  changes  in  their  rulers,  thene 
had  beet).' some  changes  in  relation  to  the  Scriptu^ 
to  be  re«d'  in  die  congregation ;  wh^t  was  establish- 
ed, in  some  places,  was  of  so  short  cQQtniuance,  that 
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fl»e  mind  Could  hardly  be  said  to  be  pre-occupied 
by  it  .  ' 

But  the  case,  at  present,  is  widely  different. 
Learning  is  in  more  hands.  Critics  are  multiplied. 
The  press  is  open ;  and  every  cavil,  as  well  as  every 
argument,  is  quickly  circulated.  Besides,"  the  pre- 
possession, in  fevour  of  the  translation  to  which  we 
have  been  so  long  habituated,  is,  at  this  day,  very 
strong.  Add  to  alt  this,  that  the  religious,  as  well 
as  the  civil,  li^ts  of  mankind  were  never  better  un- 
derstood; the  genuine  principles  of  toleration  had 
never  greater  influence.  How,  then,  should  we  be 
affected,  upon  hearing  that  we  are  commanded,  un- 
der pains  and  penalties,  by  our  superiors,  to  read, 
and  cause  to  be  read  in  our  churches,  such  a  parti- 
cular translation  of  the  Bible  only,  and  never  more 
to  admit  into  the  sacred  service,  that  version  to 
which  we  have  been  hitherto,  all  our  lives,  accus- 
tomed, and  for  which  we  have  contracted  a  hig^  ve- 
neration. For  my  part,  I  will  not  dissemble  the  mat- 
ter ;  I  should  think  such  a  measure  exceedingly  in- 
congruous to  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  the 
legislators,  perhaps,  intended  to  serve  by  it ;  and  no 
less  unseasonable,  in  respect  of  the  age  and  country 
wherein  ive  live.  I  perfectly  ag^ce  with  TertuUian, 
that  religion,  and  coercicm  of  any  kind,  are  utto'ly 
incompatible,  "  Humani  juris  et  naturalis  potesta> 
"  tis  est,  unieuique  quod  putaverit,  colere.*'  Again:' 
"  Nee  religionis  est  cogere  religionem,  quse  sponte 
"  suscipi  debeat,  non  vi."  I  cordially  subscribe 
to  the  sentiment  of  Lactantius,  udio  deans  it  essen- 
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tial  to  the  value  of  every  diing  in  relipous  service, 
in  respect  both  of  the  object,  and  of  the  mode,  that 
it  be  voluntaiy  t  *'  Nihil  est  tarn  voluntarium  quam 
*'  rcligio,  in  qua  a  animus  sacrificantis  aversus  est, 
"jam  sublata,  jam  nulla  est."  "Sot  does  it  make 
any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  whether  the 
power  that  would  compel  us,  be  called  civil  or  ecclc' 


But,  is  there  nrthing,  then,  irfiich  can,  with  pro- 
jM-iety,  be  attempted  l^  the  higher  powers,  spiritual  ^ 
or  temporal,  for  promoting  the  success  of  an  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  Bible  ?  The  utmost  which,  ia 
my  judgntent,  can  be  done,  if  such  a  version  should, 
in  any  future  period,  be  offered  to  the  Public,  is  to 
remove  the  obstructions  v/hxch  those  powers  have 
heretofore  raised  to  prevent  its  introduction,  and  to 
permit,  not  command,  the  use  of  it,  wherever  it 
shall  be  found  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  judged, 
by  the  pastors,  to  be  edifying.  In  the^  reign  of 
Christian  charity,  which  sulMisted  in  times  tnil.v  pri> 
mitive  and  ^KWtoHcal,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction  and  authcxity  should  be  so  ac- 
curately  ascertained,  as  aftowards,  when  love  b^;an 
to  g^ve  place  to  ambition  and  secular  prospects.  Es- 
teem  and  love  are  unsuspicious.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  opinion  of  no  persons  would  go  so  fer 
with  the  congregation,  as  that  of  theic-  pastors;  nor 
Would  the  pastors  know  any  motive  so  powerful,  as 
itoit  of  contributing  to  the  edification  of  the  people. 
^  Butf'  it  will  be  objected,  '  to  leave  things  in  this 
ir,  would  appear  like  giving  a  sanction  to  dif* 
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*  ferent  translatioiH  at  the  same  time.*  If  it  should, 
I  can  perceive  no  absurdity  in  such  a  sandlfen  ;  no 
enl- consequence  that  would  follow  from  it  In  fkct, 
would  it  be  any  more,  with  respect  to  the  whole 
Bible,  than  that  which  has  long  obtained  in  Eng^d, 
with  regard  to  one  considerable  book,  the  Psalms',  of 
which  two  very  difierent  versions,  one  in  the  Bible, 
Ae  other  in  the  Common  Prayer,  have  equally  the 
sancticxi  of  the  higher  powers?  Are  the  people  i|;nO' 
,  rant  oS  diis  difference  ?  Those  who  know  any  thing 
of  die  lelig^on  of  the  country,  who  read  their  Bible 
at  home,  and  attend  the  service  of  the  church,  know 
it  perfectly.  Yet' I  have  not  heard  that  any  private 
Christian  was  scandalized  at  it ;  much  less,  that  any 
one  pretended  to  deduce,  from  this  4^use,  die  tiberli< 
nism  and  infideli^  of  the  times.  Yet,  in  no  part  of 
Scripture  would  the  people  have  so  many  opportu- 
nities  of  remarkii^  the  variations,  as  in  that  book, 
which  they  hear  in  church  not  seldomer  than  twelve 
times  a  year.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
part  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  New  Testament  being 
read  over  only  thrice  a  year,  and  the  Old  Testament 
but  once.  If  the  peopk  were  so  easily  alarmed,  as 
some  seem  to  imagine,  how  has  it  happened,  that  the 
striking  difference  between  the  two  authorized  tnuis- 
btions  above  mentioned,  have  not,  long  ere  now, 
raised  a  clamour,  either  ^;ainst  the  common  transla- 
tion, or  against  the  Commtm  Prayer? 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any 
Aing  on  this  bead,  if  the  subject  had  not  been 
started,  of  late,  and  warmly  a^tated  (I  believe  with 
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the  best  intentions  on  bot£  sides),  by  some  learned 
and  worthy  men.     As  my  sentiments,  on  the  subject, 
do  not  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  either  party, 
I  thought  it  incumbent  to  add  the  explanation  now 
given.      The  publishing  of  a  new  translation  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  implying  a  condemnation  of  any 
that  preceded.     This  was  objected  to  those  employ- 
ed by  James  the  First,  in  preparing  the  translation 
used  at  present ;  and  the  reply  which  those  transla- 
tors made  to  their  opponents  in  this  business,  as  it  ^ 
had  served   Jerom   before  them,  and  served  them, 
will  equally  serve  me,  or  any  translator,  who  shall 
afterwards  bestow  his  time  and  labour  in  the  same 
way.     "  We  answer  them,"  say  they,  "  with   St. 
**  Hierom,   Do  ^e  condemn   ike  ancient  ?   In   no 
"  case  ;  but,  afier  the  endeavours  of  them  that  were 
"  before  us,  we  take  the  best  pains  vse  can  in  the 
*'  house  ofGod.    As  if  he  said.  Being  provoked,  by 
"  the  example  of  the  learned,  that  lived  before  my 
"  dme,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  assay  whether 
"  my  talent,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  toi^ues,  may 
"  be.  profitable,  in  any  measure,  to  God's  church, 
"  lest  I  should  seem  to  have  laboured  in  them  in 
"  vain,  and  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  glory  in  men 
"  (although  ancient)  above  that  which  ivas  in  them." 
So  said  those  worthy  men,   who,  as  they  did  not 
think  themselves  precluded  from  making  improve- 
ments on  the  valuable  labours  of  their  predecessOTs, 
show,  sufficiently,  that  they  did  not  consider  their 
own  labours  as  superseding  all  attempts  at  still  far> 
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tber  improvements,  by  those  who  should  come  after 
them. 

The  due  consideration  of  the  prc^;ressive  state  of 
all  human  knowledge  and  art,  will  ever  be  unfriend- 
ly to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which  seems  to  fix 
a  barrier  against  improvement,^  and  to  say  to  science,  . 
Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.  And  if, 
in  matters  merely  of  science,  such  measures  would 
prove  hurtful,  how  much  more  in  any  thing  wherein 
religion  is  concerned  ?  My  opinion,  therefore,  on 
this  question,  I  freely  acknowledge,  fevours  the  re- 
moval of  all  legal  restraints,  as  much  as  possible, 
and  not  barely  the  change  of  the  object.  '  Indeed, . 
this  will  be  found  the  natural  result  of  the  ailment, 
as  it  has  heretofore  been  conducted.  There  is  not  a 
topic,  which  the  present  advCTsaries  of  an  improved 
translation  in  English  employ  now,  which  was  not, 
with  the  same  plausibility,  employed  against  Jerom's 
Latin  translation,  called  the  Vulgate,  at  present  in 
universal  use  in  tlie  Latin  church,  and  which  was 
not  also  employed  against  the  English  translation  of 
James  the  First,  that  very  version  for  which  aax  ad- 
versaries, on  this  article,  now  so  strenuously  oontend. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  any  plea,  which 
Jeiom  urged  in  support  of  his  attempt,  or  which  the 
Ijiglish  translatOTS  ui^ed  in  support  of  theirs,  that 
will  not  equally  serve  the  purpose  of  any  present  or 
future  well-meant  attempt  of  the  like  kind,  aiul,  con< 
sequentiy,  tliat  does  not  strike  against  every  measure 
which  might  effectually  preclude  any  such  attempt  in 
time  to  come. 
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>  There  are  aofy  two  difierences,  in  point  of  cir- 
cumstances, between  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  HoA 
island,  in  the  beginning  of  die  last  century,  which 
impartiality  obhges- me  to  menticm,  and  which  (as 
Aey  render  more  delicacy  requisite  in  tliese  days, 
■  than  was  necessary  in  those),  if  attended  to,  may  yre- 
vent  men  from  concluding  too  hastily,  that  those 
measures  cannot  &il  of  success  now,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded formerly.  Thougji  some  versions  had  beai 
pubUcly  au&cffized  before  that  of  James  the  First) 
none  of  them  had  been  of  near  so  long  standing  arf 
that  ^^ch  is  in  use  at  present ;  and,  consequently, 
the  people's  attachment  to  any  one  of,  them,  was  not 
so  much  strengdtened  by  habit,  as  the  present  attach- 
ment to  the  English  Bible  may  be  supposed  to  be. 
An  alteration,  therefore,  in  respect  of  the  puUic  use, 
H^ht  be  a  much  mare  difficult  attempt  now  than  it 
was  then.  The  other  difference  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  much  higgler, 
at  present,-  in  the  nation,  than  it  was  at  that  period ; 
the  rights  of  conscience  are  better  understood,  and 
the  absurdity,  as  well  as  tyranny,  of  employing  coer- 
cion, in  matters  of  religion,  are  almost  universtdly 
acknowledged. 

All  these  considerations,  whilst  they  ^ve  the  ut' 
most  encouragement  to  the  study  c^  biblical  criti- 
cism, show  sufficiently,  in  a  matter  which  so  neariy 
aBects  the  rights  of  coiBdeflce,  the  danger  of  all 
measures  that  can  be  justly  accounted  compulsory. 
For  my  oato  part,  it  b  enough  for  me,  that  common 
sense  assures  me,  that,  if  God  condescei^  to  speal^ 
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to  us' mortals,  it  is  our  du^  to  attoid  to  what  he 
says  ;  and  if,  in  any  writing,  he  has  revealed^  his  will 
to  us,  it  is  our  duty  carefully  to  read  that  writing, 
and  do  our  utmost  r^htly  to  understand  it  The 
language  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  tpiickly  see, 
.concurs  with  that  of  reason,  iij  enjoining  this  prac- 
tice ;  nay,  it  excites  us  still  more  stroi^ly,  by  the 
example  it  sets  before  us,  of  those  who  have  found 
much  comfCHt  and  improvement  in  it.  Can  I  re- 
quire  stronger  motives  to  induce  me  to  make  God's  " 
word  the  subject  of  my  study  and  meditation,  day 
and  night  ?  And  if  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  by 
Ae  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  have  been,  in  some  mea- 
sure, successful  in  this  application  of  my  time,  does 
not  our  common  Christianity,  one  of  the  great  com- 
mandments  of  which  is.  Thou  shait  lave  thy  neigh' 
hour  as  thyself,  <AUge  me,  for  the  benefit  of  othpn\ 
to  commumcate  any  limits  I  may  have  received  from 
this  exercise  ?  When  they  are  communicated,  I  hav« 
discharged  a  Christian  duty.  The  reception  wiH-be 
such  as  it  pleases  Providence  to  g^ve  thenl.. 

Though,  in  these  vcdumes,  I  have  not  afemed 
VK  thing,  as  my  opinion,  which  did  not  at  the  time, 
and  does  not  still,  appear  to  me  probable ;  and  though 
many  things,  in  them,  appear  certain,  I  de»re  no~ 
thing  to  be  admitted,  by  the  reader,  upon  my  affir- 
mation :  my  wish  is,  that  every  thing  may  be  candidly 
and  deliberatdy  examined  ;  that  my  reasons,  which 
1  commtmly  give,  where  the  subject  requires  it,  may 
be  impartially  weighed,  and  the  opinitm  adopted,  or 
rejected,  as  the  reader,  (xi  due  reflectitni,  shall  find 
vol.  I.  8 
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cause.  If  to  make  proselytes  by  the  swoid,  is  ty- 
nuiny  in  rulers,  to  resign  our  understanding  to.  any 
man,  and  receive,  implicitly,  what  we  ought  to  be 
rationally  convinced  of,  would  be,  on  our  part,  the 
lowest  servility.  Now,  tyranny  and  servility^  how 
much  soever  adapted  to  the  genius  of  worldly  domi- 

,  nation,  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the  heavenly 
character  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  Mily  means  the  . 
Gospel  itself  permits  us  to  employ,  i<x  promoting 
this  ^iritual  power,  is  persuasion,  u4iich  operates 
upon  the  understanding,  and,  by  it,  upon  the  will  aniif 
affections  :  the  great  engine  of  secular  dominion  is 
Jbrce,  which,  without  regarding  the  understandii^, 
will,  or  affections,  lays  hold  of  the  body.  The  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  to  his  hearers  was,  If  any  man 
wjLL  come tmdermy guidance ;  'Bt  tt^  @EAJBI  onuTo 
{ta  eX^iv.  Nothing  is  obtruded  or  forced  upon  the 
imwillii^.  Now,  as  the  great  source  of  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  Jews,  was  a  notion.,  of  the  temporal 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  we  may  justiy  say,  that  the 
great  source  of  the  corruption ,  of  Christians,  and 

.  of  their  general  defection,  foretold  by  the  inspired 
writers,  has  been  an  attempt  to  render  it,  in  effect,  . 
a  temporal  kingdom,  and  to  support  and  extend  it 
by  earthly  means.  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
which  was  so  early  at  wwk,  as  to  be  discoverable 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.    ' 

Every  thing,  therefore,  here,  is  subjected  to  the 
test  of  Scripture  and  sound  criticism.  I  am  not  veiy 
confident  df  my  own  reasonings.  I  am  sensible 
that,  on  m»iy  points,  I  have  changed  my  opinion, 
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and  found  reason  to  correct  what  I  had  judged  for- 
merly  to  be  right  The  consciousness  of  former 
mistakes,  proves  a  guard  to  preserve  me  from  such  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  my  present  judgment,  as 
would  preclude  niy.  giving  a  padent  hearihg  to  what* 
ever  may  be  ui^ed,  from  reason  or  Scripture,  in  op- 
position toit  Truth  hasbeen,  inall  myinquiries, 
and  still  is,  my  great  aim.  To  her  I  am  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  personal  consideration ;  but  am  deter- 
mined not,  knowingly,  to  sacrifice  her  to  any  thing. 
To  Lucian's  advice  to  the  historif^rapher,  iliovvi  3i;- 
*eov  Tn  aA*j3eia,  which  I  have  inscribed  in  the  title, 
it  is  my  intention  sacredly  to  adhere. 
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PREWMINAHY  DISSEfiTATIONS. 


DI8SEKTATI0N  THE  FIRST. 


THE  LANGUAGE   AHD  IDIOM. 

If  the  words  and  phrases  emplt^ed  by  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  m  delivering  the  revelation  commit- 
ted to  them  hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  not  been  ^ree- 
aWe  to  the  received  usage  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  spoke,  the  discourses,  beii^  unintelligible,  could 
have  conveyed  no  information,  and  consequently 
would  have  been  no  revek^ionto  the  hearers.  Our 
Lord  and  his  Aposdes,  in  publishing  the  Gospel,  first 
addressed  themselves  to  their  countiymen  the  Jews ; 
a  people  who  had,  many  ages  before,  at  different 
periods,  been  favoured  with  other  revelations.  To 
those  ancient  Jewish  Revelatifms,  now  collected  into 
one  volume,  Christians  give  the  name  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  th^t^  distinguish  them  fixjm  those 
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apostcdical  and  evangelical  ^vriti^gs,  which,  being 
also  collected  into  one  volume,  are  called  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  latter  dispensation,  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  former  is  presupposed  and  founded  on. 
The  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  that  introduc- 
tory revelation,  is  alivays  presumed  in  the  readers  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  claims  to  be  the  consum- 
mation  of  an  economy  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
man  ;  of  which  economy  the  Old  Testament  acquaints 
us  with  the  occasion,  origin,  and  early  progress.  Both 
are  therefore  intimately  connected.  Accordingly, 
though  the  two  Testaments  are  written  in  different 
languages,  the  same  idiom  prevails  in  both  ;  and  in 
the  historical  part-  at  least,  nearly  the  same  character 
of  style. 

§  2.  As  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of 

6  much  earlier  date,  and  contain  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  first  establishment,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  nation  to  whom  the  Gospel  was 
first  promulged,  and  of  whom  were  all  its  first  mis> 
sionaries  and  teachers,  it  is  thence  unquestionably 
that  we  must  leam,  both  what  the  principal  hcts,  cus* 
toms,  doctrines,  and  precepts  are,  that  are  alluded  to 
in  the  apostolical  writings,  and  what  is  the  prcq>er 
signification  and  extent  of  the  expressions  used. 
Though  the  New  Testament  is  written  in  Greek,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  classics  (that  is,  with 
the  writings  of  profane  authors  in  that  tongue  in  prose 
and  verse)  will  not  be  found  so  conducive  to  this 
end,  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Hebrew 
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Scriptures.  I  am  ^  from  denying  that  classical  know- 
ledge is,  even  for  this  purpose,  of  real  utility ;  I  say 
only,  that  it  is  not  of  so  great  utility  as  the  other.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  were  distinguished  by 
all  Pi^an  antiqiii^,  as  a  nation  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  peculiar  manners;  as  absolutely  incapable 
of  coalescing  with  other  people,  being  actuated,  es- 
pecially in  matters  where  religion  or  politics  were 
thought  to  be  concerned,  by  the  most  unrelenting 
aversion  to  every  thing  foreign,  and  the  most  violent 
attachment  to  every  thing  nationaL  We  cannot  have 
a  clearer  evidence  of  the  justness  of  this  character, 
than  their  remaining  to  this  day  a  distinct  people, 
who,  though  they  have  been  for  many  ages  scatter- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  never  yet  been 
blended  in  any  country  with  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  live.  They  are,  besides,  the. only  wan- 
dering nation  that  ever  existed,  of  which  this  can  be 
affirmed. 

{  3.  Before  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin- 
returned  from  captivi^  in  Babylon  to  the  land  of 
their  Others,  their  language,  as  was  inevitable,  had. 
been  adulterated,  or  rather  changed,  by  their  so- 
journing so  loi^  among  strangers.  They  called  it 
Hebrew,  availing  themselves  of  an  ambiguous  name '. 

*  Hebrew  was  tmbignoni,  as  it  might  denote  either  the  lau. 
gnage  ipokea  on  the  other  side  of  (he  river  (that  is  Eu/ihratcs^ 
which  ii  copmonly  meant  when  no  rirer  is  named)  or  the  Ian. 
goage  of  the  people  called  Hebrtwt.  Preftce  to  Matthew's 
Go«p«l,  %  14,  1&,  le,  17,  18. 
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It  is  accordingly  always  called  Helwew  in  the  New 
Testament  This,  Uiough  but  a  small  circumstance^ 
is  characteristical  of  the  people,  v/bo  could  not  brook 
the  avowal  of  changing  their  lai^;uage,  and  adopting 
that  of  strangers,  even  «^ien  they  could  not  avoid 
being  conscious  of  the  diing.  The  dialect  which 
they  then  spoke  mig^t  have  been  more  properly  styl< 
ed  Chaldee,  <x'  even  Syriac,  than  Hebrew.  But  to 
^ve  it  either  of  these  ^pellatiwis,  had  £q;)peared  to 
them  as  admitting  what  would  always  remind  both^ 
themselves  and  others  of  their  servitude.  Alter  the 
Macedonian  (xmquests,  and  the  divi^on  which  the 
Grecian  empire  underwent  among  the  commandos, 
on  the  death  of  their  chief,  Greek  so(m  became  the 
language  of  the  people  of  rank  through  all  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  which  had  been  subdued  by  Alex- 
ander. The  persecutions  with  which  the  Jews  were 
harrassed  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  concurrii^ 
with  several  other  causes,  occauoned  the  diq>er- 
sion  of  a  great  part  of  their  nation  throughout  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Phenicia,  Per^ 
Arabia,  Lybia,  and  Egypt;  which  dispersion  was 
in  process  of  time  extended  to  Achaia,  Macedonia, 
and  Italy.  The  xmavoidable  consequence  of  this  was 
in  a  few  ages,  to  all  those  who  settled  in  distant 
lands,  the  total  loss  of  that  dialect  which  their  fa- 
thers had  brought  out  of  Babylon  into  Palestine. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  the  exception  of 
the  learned  who  studied  the  oriental  languages  by 
book.  At  length  a  complete  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures erf  the  Old  Testament  was  made  into  Greek ; 
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a  language  wluch  was  then,  and  continued  for  many 
ages  afterwards,  in  fitr  more  general  use  than  any 
other.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Septuagint  ex-  ver- 
sicHi  of  the  Seventy  (probably  because  ^iproved  by 
the  Sanhedrim),  which  was  begun  (as  has  been  said) 
by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  for 
the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  At  first  no  mtxc 
.than  the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  which  was  soon 
fdlowed  by  a  version  of  the  other  books.  This  is 
doubdess  the  first  translation  that  was  attempted  of 
Ae  Sacred  Writings. 

\  4.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  all  the  Jews 
who  inhabited  Grecian  cities,  \vhere  die  oriental 
tongues  were  unknown,  would  be  solicitous  to  obtain 
copies  of  this  translation.  To  excite  in  them  this 
solicitude,  patriotism  wouldconcur  with  piety,  and 
indeed  almost  every  raodve  that  can  operate  upon 
men.  In  one  view  their  Bible  was  mwe  to  them 
than  ours  is  to  us.  It  is  religion  alone,  I  may  say, 
that  influences  our  regard ;  whereas  then-  sacred 
'book  contained  not  only  their  reli^ous  principles 
and  holy  ceremonies,  but  the  whole  body  of  dieir 
municipal  laws*.  They  contained  an  account  of 
their  political  constitution,  and  their  civil  history, 
that  part  especially  which  is  most  interesting,  the 
lives  of  their  Patriarchs,  and  the  gradual  advance- 
ment of  that  family  from  which  they  gloried  to  be 
descended ;  the  history  of  their  establishment  as  a 

^  See  Ix>irth,  De  Sacra  PoSsi  Hebneoruni,  Pnel,  fiii. 
VOL.   I.  9 
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naticm ;  theexploks,  victories,  and  conquests  of  their 
ancestors;  the  lives  and  atchievementsof  their  kings 
.and  heroes,  prophets  and  leforaiers.  Nay,  moK,  - 
the  Scriptures  might  also  be  jusdy  considered  as  a 
collection  of  the  writings,  both  prosaic  and  poetical, 
of  all  the  most  eminent  authors  their  country  had 
jHYxluced.  A  copy  of  sucn  a  vemon  was  therefore, 
in  eveiy  view  we  can  take  of  it,  an  inestimable  trea- 
sure to  every  Jew  who  understood  Greek,  and  could 
not  read  the  original.  And  hence  we  may  easily  con. 
ceive  that  the  copies  would  soon  be  greatly  mr'-ti- 
plied,  and  widely  scattered. 

^5.  Let  us  attend  to  the  consequences  that  would 
naturally  follow.  Wherever  Greek  was  the  mother, 
tongue,  this  veraion  would  come  to  be  used  not  only 
Id  private  in  Jewish  houses,  but  also  in  public  in 
their  schools  and  synagc^es,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  ^veekly  lessons  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
The  style  of  it  would  consequently  soon  become  the 
stan^dard  of  language  to  them  on  religious  subjects. 
Hence  would  arise  a  certain  uniformity  in  phraseolo- 
gy and  idiom  among  the  Grecian  Jews,  wherever 
dispersed,  in  regard  to  their  religion  and  sacred  rites, 
whatever  were  the  particular  dialects  which  prevailed 
in  the  places  of  tlieir  residence,  and  were  used  by 
them  in  conversing  on  ordinary  matters. 

it  6.  That  there  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, a  distinction  made  between  tliose  Jews  who  used 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  Hebrews,  or  those 
'who  spoke  the  language  of  Palestine  and  of  the  t»- 
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ritory  of  BabTlon,  which  they  afiected  to  call  He- 
brew ;  is  manifest  from  the  Acts  o'*e  Apostles. 
There  *  we  are  informed,  that  there*''°^^  «  murmur- 
ing of  the  Grecians  against  the^^rews,  because 
their  widows  were  neglected  i>i  t^  daify  ministration. 
That  those  Grecians  were  Je*^* '«  evident  from  the 
historv:  forthbhappenedb-"^  Peter  was  specially 
caHedto  preach  die  gospel '  ComeUus  and  his  family, 
who  were  the  first  fniitf^^  *^  Gentiles  to  Christ. 
Besides,  though  the  v^  Greemn  made  use  of  in 
our  translation  is  s^""^"^"^  ^*  Greek,  yet  the 
tenn  employed  in  "^  «"g*"^  »  neverapplied  in  the 
New  Testament '  P^S^  ^^^^'  ^ut  solely  to  those 
3c^ys  who  had'^'*^"^  ^"^^^  °^  ^^^Y  "^  Grecian 
cities,  and  c'^"^"*'^  whose  common  tongwe  was 
Q^^l^      «e  Gentile  Greeks  are  invariably  called  ' 
in  Scrip'*  *R%^nveiy  whereas  the  term  used  in  the 
olace  '°*^  ^  'SXXfivi^au^  a  word  which  even  in 
Us^<il  authors  does  not  mean  Greeks,  but  imitators 
~e  Greeks^  or  those  who  write  or  speak  Greek  ; 
jng  a  derivation  from  the  word  'eXXj^yi^eiVf  to 
/peak  Greek,  or    iimtate  the  Greeks.      The  term  • 
occurs  only  thrice  in  the  New  Testament,  that  is 
in  two  other  passages  of  the  Acts  beside  that  now 
quoted.     One  of  these  is  *  where  we  are  told  that 
Saul,  also  called  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  being  at 
Jerusalem,   disputed    with    the   Grecians,   npog  TOg 
iBa^TTvtjKxs,  who  went  about  to  slay  him.     This  also 
happened  before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  and 

'  Act(,  Ti.  I,  &c.  •  Acts,  ix.  S». 
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craisequentlybefwe  the  Go^I  was  preached  to 
^y  Gentile :  >qt  as  at  their  festivals  there  was  * 
general  concoui,^  (^  Jewish  people  at  Jerusalein 
from  all  the  parts  ^  the  worid  into  which  they  were 
dispersed,  a  conad^ig  number  of  those  Hellenist* 
or  Grecizers,  as  in  ou  ijiom  ^  should  be  apt  to 
term  them,  must  havc'^.^n  present  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  may  be  observ^  by  the  way,  that  the 
Syriac  veraon,  probably  tht^^^t  extant,  which,  in 
the  two  other  passages,  coiVuj,ds  VUffi'tfa*  with 
'sXy^Vvei,  here  marks  the  dbtii^i^,^^  rendering  the 
former  by  periphrasis,  agreeably  \  tijg  g^,^  gj^y^ 
given,  those  Jews  who  knew  Greek,  jj^^  ^^  ^.^^ 
passage  is  where  we  are  told',  that  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
being  Cypriots  and  Cyrenians,  who  >^  scattered 
abroad  on  the  persecution  that  arose  abo,  Stephen, 
4pake  unto  the  Grecians  {n^  wj  '^'wisttj) 
at  Antioch,  preaching  the  Lsrd  Jesus.  Vp^^gj. 
fliis  was  before  w  after  the  baptism  of  Comelitv^_ 
corded  inJhe  fOTCgoing  chapter,  is  not  certan  :  \^ 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  was  before  those  discipk 
could  know  of  that  memorable  event.  Concerning 
the  others  who  were  in  that  dispersion,  who  were 
probably  Hebrews,  \vt  are  informed  in  the  verse  im- 
mediately  preceding,  that  in  all  those  places,  Phenicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  through  which  they  vrent,  they 
preached  the  word  to  none  but  Jews. 

i  7.   The  learned  Basnj^   makes  a  j»inc^ 
handle  of  this  pass:^  for  s\4)porting  an  opinion, 
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which  had  been  advanced  before  by  Beza,  that  by 
the  HelicMata  is  meant  the  proselytes  to  Judiism,  they 
being  contrasted  here  not  with  the  Ifebreies,  but 
with  die  Jews.  Mr.  Bowyer",  on  the  contrary, 
diinks  that,  in  the  two  former  places  referred  to, 
the  word  Hellenists  means  proselytes ;  but  in  the 
last,  where  those  so  denominated  are  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  Jews,  it  can  only  mssn  Heathen 
Greeks.  But,  in  answer  to  both,  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  wc»xl  Jew  was  not  always,  in  those  days, 
used  in  the  same  sense.  Most  oHnmonly  indeed  it 
referted  to  the  natimi,  in  which  sense  it  was  synony- 
mrais  with  Israelite.  A  man  of  Jewish  extractitm 
was  not  tihe  less  a  Jew,  because  he  was  neither  a  na- 
tive not  an  inhabitant  of  Judea,  a^Hl  understood  not 
a  syllable  of  Its  langu^e.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
reiened  to  the  coimtiy,  in  which  acceptation  it  be. 
longed  particulariy  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  or 
Palestine,  including  those  neighbouring  regions 
wherein  the  same  tongue  was  spoken.  That  the' 
.Samaritans  (though  molally  hated  as  schismatics) 
were  com{H'ehended  in  this  {plication  of  the  term 
Jew,  is  evident  from  what  we  leam  from  the  Acts  % 
where  we  are  infonned  of  their  being  converted  by 
Philip,  and  receiving  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
die  hands  of  Peter,  sometime  before  the  conversitHi 
of  Cornelius,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles  to  Christ. 
Nay  sometimes,  in  a  still  mcve  limited  significadcxi, 
it  r^^arded  txily  the  inhabitants  of  die  district  be- 

*  Conjedarw,  Acls  *[.  IT  '  Acts,  viii.  5,  &r. 
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kxi^g  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which 
had  anciently  constituted  the  Icingdom  of  Judah.  Sn 
this  sense  we  understand  the  wwd  as  used  by  the 
£vangelist  Sc^  *,  After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in 
Oalilee .-  Jbr  he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry  (lo&uo,  Ju- 
dea),  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him.  Yet  Ga- 
lilee was  a  part  of  Judea  in  the  larger  and  even 
more  common  acceptation  of  the  vrard,  and  the  Ga- 
lileans, of  whom  were  the  Apostles,  were,  in  every 
sense  except  this  confined  one,  Jews  as  well  as  the 
others.  The  same  distincti(»i  b  made  between  Ju- 
dea and  Galilee  by  Matthew '.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed therefore,  that  the  term  Jews  in  the  passage  un- 
der examination,  oug^t  to  be  understood  in  the  se- 
cond sense  above  mentioned,  as  equivalent  to  He- 
brews. 

A  litde  attention  to  the  case  puts  this  conclusion 
bej-^ond  a  doubt.  'Why.  should  they,  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  make  a  distinction  between  Jews  and 
proselytes,  persons  who  had  received  the  seal  of  cir- 
cumcbion,  and  subjected  themselves,  without  reser\'e, 
to  the  Mosaic  yoke  ?  The  law  itself  made  no  dis> 
tinction ;  nay,  it  expressly  prohibited  the  people  from 
making  any.  '"  PfOien  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with 
thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all 
his  Tnales  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near 
and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  bom  in  the 
land';  for  no  undrcumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof. 

■  John,  *ii.  I.  •  Mattb.  ii.  22. 

'  •  Exod.  xii.  48,  49.     See  aim  Numb.  xt.  14,  15, 18.  29. 
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One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-bom,  and  to 
the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  you.  This  last 
phrase  (tlmugh  sometimes  used  with  greater  latitude) 
became  a  common  periphrasis  for  a  proselyte.  We 
find  accodingly  that  though  a  question  arose  ear- 
ly in  the  churchy  and  was  fiv  a  time  hotly  agi- 
tated, c<mceming  the  lawfubiess  of  admitting  the 
uncircumcised  to  baptism  (for  such  was  Cornelius, 
though  no  idolater) ;  there  is  no  hint  given  that  the 
smallest  doubt  was  entertained  concerning  the  ad- 
missi(»i  <^  proselytes  who  had  already  embraced  the 
Jewish  ritual,  and  were  circumcised.  So  &r  from 
it,  that  the  keenest  advocates  for  uniting  Judaism 
with  Christianity,  insisted  only  that  the  Gentile  con- 
verts might  be  circumcised,  and  compelled  to  join 
the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  their  faith  in 
Christ.  Where,  then,  could  be  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ceiving  those  who  were  already  disciples  of  Moses, 
and  had  been  circumcised  ? — It  will  perii^s  be  re- 
torted, "  If  the  Christians  could  have  no  scruple 
to  preach  to  proselytes,  still  less  could  they  have  to 
preach  to  those  native  Je^vs,  who  differed  in  nothing 
from  their  brethren  in  Palestine  but  in  language." 
True,  indeed,  tliej'  could  have  no  scruple ;  but  those 
who  came  at  that  time  to  Antioch,  were  not  all  qua- 
lified for  preaching  in  Greek,  fcM*  all  had  not  the  gift 
of  tongues.  And  the  hustwian  has  rendered  it  evi- 
dent that  the  %vant  of  the  langu:^  was  the  reason 
they  did  it  not,  having  observed  that  those  who 
came  thidier  and  preached  to  the  Hellenists,  were 
men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  places  where  Greek  was 
the  prevailing  tongue. 
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In  F^ard  to  the  murmuring  mentioned  in  the 
«xth  chapter,  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment  (f 
deacons,  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  thui  Be. 
za's  hypothesis.  The  number  of  the  proselytes  of 
righteousness,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  could 
not  be  great;  for  thou^  several,  like  Cornelias, 
had  been  gained  over  from  Paganism  to  the  w«^p 
of  the  true  .God,  few,  comparatively,  were  induced 
to  adopt  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  Now  converts  of 
the  first  sort  were  still  by  the  Jews  accounted  hea- 
thens, and  had  access  to  no  part  of  the  tem|de  inac- 
cessible to  Gentiles.    Of  the  Jewish  proselytes,  it 

~^vas  a  part  only  that  was  cOTiverted-to  Christianity ; 
and  of  that  part,  those  who  were  both  widows  and 
indigent  could  not  surely  be  a  great  proportion. 

■  Further,  if  by  Hellenists  be  meant  proselytes,  where 
was  the  occasion  for  classing  them  separately  from 
the  Jews,  ot  for  so  much  as  inquiring  who  was  a 
Jew  by  birth,  and  who  a  jHtwelyte?  It  was  not 
agreeable,  as  we  have  seen,  either  to  the  spirit  ot  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  to  make  so  invidious,  not  to 
say  odious,  a  distinction ;  and  if  not  to  the  law,  still 
less,  if  possible,  to  the  Gospel.  Whereas  the  dis- 
tinction, on  the  other  hypothesis,  being  founded  on 
their  using  different  langui^es,  was  not  barely  con- 
venient, but  necessarj''.  They  were  classes  of  people 
who  could  not  be  addressed  in  the  same  tongue; 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  was  probably  found  expe- 
dient to  employ  different  agents  in  supplying  them. 
Certain  it  is,  they  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  as- 
sembling in  different  synagogues ;  for  in  Jousatem 
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AcK  w^K  Greek  synagogues  for  the  accommodadon 
of  the  Hellenists  of  diflerent  n^otis,  who  came  thhfaer 
uther  occasionally  or  to  attend  the  great  festivals,  as 
well  as  Hetncwsyn^t^es  for  the  use  of  the  natives 
Such  woe  most  of  those  mentitmed  in  the  Acts  " ; 
tiie  Cyrenian  synagogue  and  the  Alexandrian, — dw 
Cilician  and  the  Adan. 

That  Ni«das,  one  of  the  deacons  elected  on  that 
occasicm,'  was  a  proselyte,  b  a  circumstance  of  no 
moment  in  this  question.  If  .four,  or  even  three  of 
the  seven,  had  been  of  that  denomination,  it  might 
have  been  pleaded  with  some  plausibili^,  that  there 
must  have  been  in  this  a  design  of  destroying  in  thi! 
proseljrtes  all  suspicion  c^  partiality.  As  it  was,  had 
it  been  they  who  murmured,  it  would  have  ratheit 
increased  than  diminished  their  jeatou^,  to  find  that 
they  had  gotten  only  one  of  their  own  class  chosen 
fca-  six  of  the  otfier.  This,  tlierefore,  must  be  con- 
^dered  as  a  circumstance  merely  accidental.  As  t^ 
that  singular  conceit  of  Vossius,  that  the  Hellenists 
were  those  who  iavoured  the  doctrine  of  submission 
to  a  foreign  yoke  ;  as  it  is  destitute  alike  of  internal 
credibility  and  extemal  evidence,  it  requires  no  refti- 
tatkxi. 

i  8.  So  much  for  ttie  distinction  that  obtained  in 
those  days  between  Hebrew  Jews  and  Grecian  Jews, 
or  Hellenists ;  amcHig  the  latter  of  whom,  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Seventy  was  in  constant  use.  The  Greek 
had  been  fw  ages  a  s(»t  <^  universal  language  in  th^. 

' '  Acts  Ti.  fl. 
VOL.  r.  10 
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civUiEed  woridf  at  least  atnong^  people  of  rank  and 
men  of  tetters.  Cnero  had  widi  trudi  said  of  it"y 
»t  the  time  when  Some  was  in  ber  glory  and  &eece 
tiediiua^— '*  GriToi  kgunturin  omnibua  fere  genti- 
^^  hits'  Latitw  suis  Jinihus,  exiguis  sane  continen- 
"  tur."  Thi$  continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  Gospel/arid  for  some  coi- 
tuiies  aftarwards.  As  the  Greek  was  then  of  all 
laogti^es  the  best  understood,  wA.  the  most  gene- 
nlly  spoken  throughout  the  empue,  the  iai  greater 
part  of  tlw  New  Testament,  which  contained  a  reve- 
lation for  all  mankind,  was  originally  written  in  that 
tongue.  I  say,  the  far  greater  part,  because  many 
critics  are  of  (pinion  that  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew  " 
f^  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews  were  ori^nally  writ- 
ten in  that  dialect  of  the  Chaldee  which  was  then  the 
language  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  Jewish  writers  called 
Hebrew.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  pen- 
jDien  of  the  New  Testament  were  Jew$; — the  greater 
part  Hebre-ws,  not  Hellenists :  but  whether  they  were 
Hebrews  or  Hellenists,  as  they  wrote  jn  Greek,  the 
version  of  the  Se-venty  would  serve  as  a  model  in 
what  concerned  propriety  of  expression  on  rel^jious 
subjects.  It  was,  besides,  the  idiom  which  would 
be  best  understood  by  all  the  converts  to  Christianity 
firom  among  their  brethren  the  Jews,  wheresoever 
.aeattered,-  and  that  whereby  tiieir  writings  would 
more  perfectly  harmonize  with  their  own  Scriptures, 
wiiich  the  whole  of  that  people  had  in  so  great  and 

' '  Pro  Archia  Poeta.       < '  See  the  PFeTace  to  that  Gospe] . 
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deserved  veneratioii-;  ft»-  let  it  be  observed  thM, 
though  the  Jews  aftenvanisGaine  to  lose  entirely  Atfk 
re^ct  for  the  Septuag^t,  and  evea  to  deprccJata 
it  as  an  unfiutfaful,  as  welt  as  inacctinde,  transtuiou  i 
this  chai^  (^  their  sentiments  was  the  mete  ejBfecbof 
their  disputes  with  the  Christians^  who,  in  u^in^ 
ttom  it,  went  to  the  of^xMite  extreme— c(»i^dered  it 
as  the  immediate  woric  of  inspiiaUfMi — and,  in  evciy 
instance  wherein  it  di&red  from  the  caiginal  He- 
brew*  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  gave  it 
the  preference,  treating  the  latter  as  a  compilation, 
which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  in  sgitc  to 
Christiani^.  But  of  the  hi^  esteem  wtuch  this  pe^ 
pie  once  entertained  for  that  version,  larticularl; 
about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Go^)eI,  tixjf 
own  writers,  Fhik>  and  Josepbus,  are  the  most  unex- 
ceptkmaUe  witnesses. 

^  9.  From  thfe  conformity  and  peculiarity  in  lan- 
gii^e  above  taken  notice  of,  some  critics,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  idiom  of  the  Septuagint  and  Kew 
Testament  from  that  of  common  Greek,  have  termed" 
it  Hellenistic  ;  not  with  exact  proprie^,  I  acknow- 
kdgCi  if  we  regard  the  etymology  of  the  wwd,  but 
with  justness  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  charac- 
terising the  peculiar  phraseology  of  those  writings. 
The  disputes  raised  on  this  subject  by  Saltnasius 
aod  aoioe  others  are  scarcely  worth  naming,  as  they 
willt  upon  examination,  all  be  found  to  terminate  in  ' 
more  disputes  about  words.  I  readily  admit,  that 
this  ^eciality  of  di<^i(Hi[  is  pn:^>erly  not  a  peculiar 
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luigu^e,  nor  even  a  peculiar  dialect,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Soiic,  and  the  Doric, 
we  criled  difierent  dialects  ;  ibr  there  are  in  it  no  pe- 
cifKarities  in  the  inflexions  of  .either  nouns  or -verbs. 
In  strictness  of  speech,  the  peculiarity  does  more  pro- 
periy  constitute  a  difference  of  idiom,  than  either  of 
language  or  of  dialect.  The  phraseology  is  Hel»^w, 
and  the  words  are  Greek.  This  singular  manner 
in  the  ancient  translators,  is  to  be  considered  as 
partly  intentional,  and  partly  accidental :  partly  in- 
tentional, because,  from  the  scrupulous,  I  may  even 
say,  superstitious,  attachment  of  the  Jews  not  only  tcT 
tlie  words,  but  to  the  lett»3  and  syllables,  to  every 
jot  and  tittle,  of  the  original,  they  would  be  led  to 
attempt  a  manner  of  translating  so  servilely  literal,  as 
is  always  incompatible  with  purity  in  the  lai^age 
into  which  the  translation  is  made  ; — partly  acciden- 
tal,  because,  even  widiout  dedgn,  a  person  speaking 
or  writing  a  foreign  language,  frequently  mingles  in 
his-speech  the  idioms  of  his  native  tongue.     One 

-source  of  the  peculiarities  in  idiom,  may  have  arisen 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  translators,  thoifg^ 
Jews,  were  Alexandrians.  In  a  language  spoken, 
as  Greek  was  then,  in  many  distant  countries,  all  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  there  inevitably  arise  pe> 
euliarities  in  the  acceptaticHis  of  wcmxIs  in  difi^cnt  re- 
gi(ms.  Peiinpsweoughttoimputetothis,thatsome- 

,  times  terms  have  been  adopted  by  the  Seventy  which 
appev  to  us  not  the  most  appo^te  for  rendering  the 
jjnport  of  Uie  original,  such  as  &o3*)«»7  fw  /IHS  *«- 
ritk,  and'  aofoj  for  I'OH  c^o^    But  whatever  be 
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mthis,  the  habit  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists- 
had  of  reading  the  Scriptures,'  and  hearing  them 
read,  whether  in  the  (Nigiiial,  or  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sion, would,  by  infecting  their  style,  co-opaate  with 
the  tendency  which,  as  natives  of  Palestine,  they 
would  derive  from  conversation,  to  intermix  Hebra-  ■ 
isms  and  Chaldaisms  in  their  writings. 

(  10.  It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  sacred 
penmen  of  the  New  Testament  have,  especially  in 
modem  times,  had  some  strenuous  advocates,  both 
among  foreigners,  and  amtxigst  our  o^vn  country- 
men, who  have,  in  my  opinion,  with  more  zeal  than 
judgment,  defended  their  diction,  as  being,  when 
ju<i^ed  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetcnic,  and 
the  practice  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  Greece, 
ahogetiier  pure  and  elegant.  They  seem  to  sus- 
pect, that  to  yield,  even  on  the  dearest  evidence, 
a  p<nnt  of  tins  nature,  though  regarding  ornaments 
merely  human  and  exterior,  mig^t  bring  dis- 
honour on  inspiration,  or  render  it  questionable.  I 
canhot  help  thinking  that  these  people  must  have 
very  indistinct  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  may  be 
justly  said  to  incur  the  reproof  «Wch  Peter,  on  a 
memcrable  occasion,  received  from  his  Master — 
that  thetf  savour  more  the  things  qf  men  than  the 
things  of  God  **.  Are  words  of  any  kind  ipore  than 
arbitrary  signs  ?  And  may  not  the  same  be  said 
with  justice  of  phrases  and  idioms  ?  Is  there  a  natu- 

,'  ■  ♦  Matth.  xTi,  93, 
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lal  fitness  in  one  word  or  phrase  more  than  in  an- 
other, for  denoting  the  thing  signified  ?  Is  not  the 
connexion  between  soun^p  and  ideas  merely  artificial 
—the  result  of  human,  tiiougb  tacit  conventifflis  ? 
With  regard  to  those,  rules  which  constitute  purity 
in  the  language  of  any  country,  what  are  they,  in  ef- 
•  feet,  but  the  conventions  which  have  happened  to  ob- 
tain  among  the  natives,  particularly  those  of  the  high- 
er ranks  ? — Vulgarisms,  and  ftweign  idioms,  Tirfiich 
may  obtain  among  strainers,  and  those  of  the  lower 
raris,  have  no  mwe  natural  unfitness  to  cwivey  the 
sense  which  they  that  use  them  intend  to  convey  by 
tibem,  than  the  terms  and  phrases  whidi,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  preference  given  by  their  supericffs, 
may  be  regarded  as  elegancies.  It  may  be  as  rea- 
sonably objected  agdnst  our  rcl^^,  that  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  pn^xigated,  were  chosen  frwu 
'  what  men,  in  htg^  life,  account  the  diegs  of  the  peo< 
pie,  ais'  that  die  Holy  Spirit  should  accommodate 
Mmself  to  the  language  of  those  who  were  actually 
chosen.  Nay,  language  as  well  as  dress  bong  in 
fiict  no  more  than  a  ^)ecies  <^  mode,  it  may  wi^  aa 
good  reason  be  nuuntained  that  the  ambassadors 
whom  Christ  sent  for  promulgating  Ws  doctrine, 
should  have  been  habited  like  gentlemen,  and  men 
of  fashion,  as  that  they  should  have  spoken  the  tfn- 
lect  of  such.  Splendid  style  had  no  more  connexion 
with  the  purpose  of  their  mission  than  «|^endid  ap- 
parel. The  clodi  which  diey  wore,  how  coarse  so- 
ever,  answered  all  the  essential  purposes  of  clodung;  ' 
Hhc  same  may  be  said  of  the  lai^^iage  which  4t^ 
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^xike.  And  if  it  be  argued,  that  good  language 
would  create  greater  respect  to  their  persons,  and 
closer  attention  to  what  they  ^d,  and  consequently 
would  cc»itrU}ute  to  its  making  a  deeper  impression; 
as  much  may  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  of  a  genteel 
appearance  both  of  person  and  of  dress.  Nothing 
serrca  more  pqwerfully  to  quJlsh  curi(»ity  and  expec-  ■ 
toion,  ^id  consequently  to  destroy  attention,  than 
such  an  external  figure  as  generally  accompanies  po- 
ver^  and  igncM-ance,  and  suggests  a  total  want  of  the 
advantages  of  education,  and,  m(»^  especially,  of  that 
indiqiensable  advantage  which  the  Bishionable  world 
calls  lecing  good  company. 

But  these  veiy  disadvantages  or  defects,  both  in 
speech  and  in  outward  figure,  are  as^gned  by  the 
inspired  writers  as  the  reason  of  God's  preference, 
whose  thoughts  are  not  our  though,  nor  are  our 
ways  his  ways.  Paul  argues,  that  the  success  of  the 
[MCachers  of  the  Gospel,  in  spite  of  the  absenoe  of 
AosB  accomplishments  in  language  i^en  so  highly 
valued,  was  &n  evidence  of  the  divine  power  and  Cler- 
gy vrith  wiiich  their  ministry  was  accompanied.  He 
did  not  address  diem,  he  tells  us  ",  with  the  wisdom 
of  words — with  artificial  periods  and  a  studied  elocu> 
tijUi,  Utt  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect : — lest  to  human  eloquence  that  success  should 
be  ascribed  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  di- 
.vini^  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
m  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  it.    There  is 
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hardly  any  sentiment  which  he  is  at  greater  pains  to 
enfcwce.  He  used  none  of  the  enticing  «■  persuasive 
words  of  man's  wisdom. — Wherefore  ? — That  their 
faith  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God"'.  Should  I  ask,  What  was  the  reason 
why  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose  for  the  instruments 
of  that  most  amaiing  revolution  in  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  mankind,  men  perfectly  illiterate,  and  taken 
out  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  ?  your  answer  to 
this  will  serve  equally  for  aii  answer  to  that  other  ques- 
tion—Why did  the  Hoi)''  Spirit  choose  to  deliver  such 
important  truths  in  the  barbarous  idiom  of  a  iew  ob- 
scure Galileans,  and  not  in  the  pditer  and  mtve  har- 
monious strains  of  Grecian  eloquence  ?  I  repeat  it, 
the  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same — That  it 
might  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  man  ". 

■  •  I  Cor.  ii.  4,  6. 
'^  Those  who  desire  to  see  thia  argument  treated  as  it  affects 
infidela  (who  make  a  haodle  of  the  badness  of  the  st^le  to  dis- 
credit rerelation),  may  consult  the  lAte  Bishop  of  Gloucester's 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  B.  I.  ch.  Tiii,  ix,  and  x.  I  here  consider  the 
question  chiefly  as  affecting  some  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
Christians.  It  may  be  proper  further  to  obserrc,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  very  acute  and  learned  author  of  the  Kork  above 
mentioned,  does  not,  on  the  Hubject  of  inspiration  laid  down  in 
el).  Tii.,  in  erery  thing  cpincide  with  that  here  supported.  A 
distinction  is  made  by  him,  not  only  between  the  style  and  the 
sentiments,  but  between  the  sentiments  of  greater  and  those  of 
less  moment,  In  the  several  books.  The  latter  distinction  lead* 
to  a  controTersy  which  is  quite  foreign  from  my  argument,  and 
^ilh  which  for  that  reason  I  bare  not  meddledi 
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(  11.  Thbk£  are  some  cdlateral  purposes  which 
Providence  has  eflb:ted  by  the  same  means.  One  is, 
that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  oarry,  in  the 
very  expression  and  idiom,  an  intrinsic  and  irresisti- 
ble evidence  of  their  authenticity.  They  are  such 
as,  in  respect  of  style,  could  not  have  been  ^vritten 
but  by  Jews,  and  hardly  even  by  Jews  superior,  in 
rank  and  education,  to  those  whose  names  they  bear. 
And  what  greatiy  strengthens  the  argument  is  that, 
under  dits  homely  garb,  \ve  find  the  most  exalted 
sentiments,  the  closest  reasoning,  the  purest  morality, 
and  the  sublimest  doctiine.  The  hpmeliness  of  their 
diction,  v/ben  criticised  by  the  rules  of  grammarians 
and  ihetoridans,  is  what  all  the  most  learned  and  ju- 
•  dicious  of  the  Greek  fathers  frankly  owned.  And  is 
it  modest  in  us,  petty  critics  of  modem  times,  to  pre- 
tend  to  be  nicer  judges  trf"  purity  and  elegance  in  the 
Greek  languE^^  than  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  whose 
native  tongue  it  was  ;  and  who,  besides,  were  mas- 
ters of  uncommon  skill,  as  well  as  fluency,  in  that 
language  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  French  critic  who  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  that  Aristotie  did  not  under- 
stond  Greek,  nw  Livy  Latin.  There  is  hardly  an 
opinion  so  paradoxical  or  absurd  as  not  to  &nd  some 
admirers.  What  wonder  then  that  we  should  meet 
with  people  who  esteem  a  Pfochinius  and  a  Black- 
Wall  "  better  judges  of  Greek  than  the  greatest  ora-  , 

■ '  A.  BUckwall,  author  of  "  Jis  Sacred  Classics  defended 
And  lUnstnted." 
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tors  among  die  Grecians,  and  mMntain  that  Paul's 
style,  in  spite  of  his  own  verdict,  is  as  classical  as 
Plato's.  The  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  been 
rummaged  for  the  discovery  of  wtods  and  plirases, 
which,  in  the  import  giv^n  them,  might  appear  to  re- 
semble what  has  been  accounted  Hebraism  or  Syri- 
asm  in  the  New  Testament.  The  success  of  such, 
end^vours  has  been  for  from  giving  satisfaction  to 
readers  of  discernment.  It  will  readily  be  acknow- 
ledged, by  the  impartial,  that  several  idioms  in  the 
New  Testament  have  been  mistaken  for  Oriental » 
which  may  be  as  truly  denominated  Grecian.  But 
there  remains  a  much  larger  number  of  those  brought 
under  that  class,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt ". 

"  The  Tery  first  words  of  the  Gospel,  ^fi^  yom*^,  for 
genealo^  or  lineage,  are  one  example  amongst  handreds  that 
might  be  produced.  Hoir  many  meaniegs  are  given  to  the  woVd 
'*?£)  J*e«A,  in  that  Sacred  Volume,  for  which  you  will  not  find 
a  single  authority  in  any  prophane  writer  ?  Beside  the  original 
meanifig  of  the  word  unJTersally  admitted,  it  somelihies  denotes 
the  whole  body  Considered  as  auimated,  as  in  Matth.  xsvi.  41. 
The  spirit  is  tciUing,  bat  the  flesh  it  weak.— This  may  indeed 
be  thought  to  be  of  all  the  deviations  from  the  proper  sense,  the 
most  defensible  on  classical  and  rhetorical  principles,  beiirg  not 
an  unnatural  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  the  whole. — Secondly, 
It  sometimes  mcttna  a  human  being,  as  in  Luke  iii.  6.  All  flesh 
shall  tee  the  salvation  of  6r(rif ;— sometimes,  3dly,  a  person's 
kindred  collectively  considlred,  as  in  Rom,  xi.  14.  /f  bg  any 
means  I  mai/  provoke  to  Otulation  them  mhich  are  tny  flesh  ; 
iy  4tbly,  any  thing  of  an  eiternal  or  ceremonial  nature, 
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i  12.  TaE  methods  by  which  our  opponents,  on 
"  this  article,  support  their  hypothesis  are,  I  say,  unsa- 
tiis&ctory.  There  are  such  negligencies  in  the  style, 
even  of  the  best  writers,  as  to  render  it  uns^e  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  goodness  of  an  expiession  which  we 
have  onlyonce  met  with,  though  in  a  celebrated  au- 
thor. Much  less  ought  a  singular  phrase. found  in 
one  sin^e  clas^c,  similar  to  an  idiom  frequent  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  be  accounted  evidence  that  the 
idiom  was  in  general,  and  approved^  use,  which  al- 
ways  determines  purity  in  every  toi^e.    The  sin-  . 

u  opposed  to  thtt  which  is  internal  andnontl,  aa  ia  Gal.  iii.  3. 
Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh  ?^-eoiiiet lines,  5thty,  the  sensitiTe  part  of  our  nature,  the 
seat  of  appetite,  as  in  i  Cor.  tii.  1.  Let  ut  cleante  ourselvea 
from  all  fiUhinei$  of  the  flesh  and  tpirit,  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh  mast  be  those  of  the  appe- 
tites, being  opposed  to  the  pollutions  of  the  spirit  or  those  of 
the  passions.  6thly,  and  lastly,  It  is  employed  to  denote  any 
principle  of  rice  and  moral  pravity  of  whatever  kind.  Thus 
among  Ihe  worki  ofthefieah  (Gal.  t.  19,  20,  SI.)  are  number. 
ed  not  only  adultery ,  fornication,  uncleanneta,  laaciviouanest, 
drunkennei$,t.nA  rroW/in^r,  which  all  relate  to  criminal  induU 
gences  of  appetite,  but  idolatry,  aitcherafl,  haired,  variance^ 
emulatiom,  wrath,  ttrife,  irdUions,  hereiiet,  envyingt,  and 
murdert,  which  are  roaoifestly  vices  of  a  difl'erent  kind,  and 
bold  more  of  the  diabolical  nature  than  of  the  beastly.  Now, 
for  any  of  the  six  meanings  aboTo  mentioned,  exceprperhaps  the 
first,  as'to  which  I  will  not  be  positiT?,  we  may  defy  those  cri- 
tics to  produce  classioal  authority.  Yet  no  man  accustomed  t« 
Uie  oriental  idiom,  and  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers^  can  mis. 
take  the  sense  in  any  of  (he  passages  quoted. 
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gularit})-^  in  the  one  case,  opposed  to  the  ficquouy  in 
the  other,  should  lead  us  to  a  very  diSerent  conclu- 
sion. The  evidence  cannot  be  more  satisfactory  which 
arises  from  a  particular  turn  of  expression  occurring 
in  some  poetical  work,  and  coincidji^  with  an  idiom 
current  in  Ae  New  Testament,  which  is  written  in 
prose.  We  know  that  the  Greek  poetry  had  a  pecu- 
liar dialect,  and  many  peculiar  words ;  and  that  their 
poets  were,  by  the  laws  of  their  verification,  allowed 
a  latitude,  in  this  respect,  with  which  their  prose  wri- 
ters were  not  indulged :  nor  is  diere  any  thing  that 
their  critics  more  loudly  condemn,  as  savourii^  of 
artifice  and  afiectation,  than  what  may  be  c^ed  a 
poetic  phraseology  in  prose.  Let  it  not  be  imag^ed 
that  I  think  the  sacred  penmen  chai^i^able  with  any 
thing  afiected  or  artificial  in  their  phraseology.  There 
is  no  character  of  s^le  for  which  diey  are  mc»%  dis- 
tinguishaUe  than  die  reverse.  But  what  would  be 
justly  denominated  artificial,  afiected,  and  foreign, 
in  a  native  of  Attica,  might  be  the  result  of  the  most 
undesigning  and  natural  simplicity,  in  an  inhabitant 
of  Palestine,  because  confbnnable  to  the  idioms  of 
his  native  language.  Further,  a  strong  resemblance^ 
in  an  expresdon  admitted  to  be  classical,  will  not 
suffice  for  removmg  the  chai^  of  foreign  idiom  fi^m 
the  resembling  but  different  expression.  In  most 
cases,  nothii^  less  than  identity  will  serve  *•,  Re- 
course to  synonymas,  analogy,  and  etymol(^,is  ne- 

"  I  sbtll  illuttrtte  Ibis  by  an  nample  in  regard  to  whicli 
every  Engliafa  reader  caa  with  nfety  be  more  decislre  than  erot 
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cessaty  and  often  successful  in  discovering  the  sense 
of  an  obscure  expression,  whereof  nothing  less  tiian 

men  of  literatare  are  qualified  to  be  in  r^ard  to  an  example 
taken  from  a  dead  language.  In  «  letter  during  the  late  war 
from  the  captain  of  a  French  prirateer  to  the  magistrates  of  a 
waport,  demanding  a  contribation,  and  threatening  in  case  of 
non.compliance  to  destroy  the  town,  there  was  this  expression, 
*'  I  will  make  my  dqty,"  No  Englishman,  we  are  certain, 
woald  have  expressed  himself  to,  unless  he  bad  done  it  for  a  dis- 
guise. Yet  I  can  easily  concave  that  a  foreigner,  who  has  learnt 
oar  language  only  by  book,  might  specionsly  maintain,  that  the 
expression,  so  far  from  being  a  Gallicism,  is  unexceptionable 
English.  "  Is  it  n^t,"  he  would  argne,  '*  common  to  say,  I 
will  do  my  duty  ?  Now,  If  this  expression  be  classical,  where 
is  the  impropriety  in  substituting  one  synonymous  word  for  an. 
other  ?"  And  to  show  that  do  and  make  are  synonymous,  he 
might  urge,  first,  that  in  most  other  tongues  one  word  serves  for 
both.  Thai  each  of  them  is  rendered  into  l^tin,  faeere  :  into 
Italian,  /ara  /  into  French,  faire.  Secondly,  tbongh  he  had 
Dot  found,  in  any  English  book,  the  iduitical  phrase,  to  make 
dutg,  ha  could  produce  expressions  in  which  there  is  an  entire 
timilarity.  To  make  court,  to  make  obeitance,  are  both  good ; 
nay,  it  strengthens  the  ailment,  that  to  do  obeisance,  is  also 
nsed,  in  the  same  signlftcation,  Shakespear  says,  "  What  make 
tbey  there?"  which  is  equiTalent  to,  What  (Jo  they  there ?  Dry- 
-  den  speaks  of  *' the  faults  he  had  mocfe;"  thongh  donbtless  th« 
mora  vsual  expression  would  have  been  "  the  faults  he  had 
done."  Now,  from  the  first  principles  of  analogy,  we  are  war. 
leoted  to  conclude,  that  if  making  a  fault  be  proper  to  express 
doing  strong,  making  a  dutjf  is  proper  to  express  doing  right. 
All  (his  is  Tery  plausible,  and  wonld^  probably,  be  sufficient  to 
coDTince  most  ctrangers,  but  would  only  extort  a  smile  from  an 
intelligent  native,  on  whom  a  thoinand  such  arguments  could 
nake  no  iijipression.    Yet  I  will  venture  to  aEfinn  that,  if  there 
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the  use  of  good  authors  win  warrant  the  proprie^  or   ' 
elegance.  ,  Suffident  evidence  in  the  one  case,  is  of- 
ten no  evidence'  in  the  other. 

t  13.  Blackwall"  admits  freely  that  there  are 
many  Hebraisms  in  the  New  Testament,  at  the  same 
time  asserting  that  they  are  real  beauUes,  which  add 
both  vigour  and  ornament  to  the  expression.  In  this 
opinion,  if  he  was  serious,  I  believe  that,  upon  exa- 
mination, we  shall-  not  be  found  to  differ.  Abstract- 
ing from  that  lowest  kind  of  beauty  in  langu^e, 
which  results  from  its  softness  and  harmony,  cona- 
dered  as  an  object  to  the  ear,  every  excellency  of  style 
is  relative,  aiising  solely  from  its  fitness  for  produc- 
ing, in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  end  intended  by 

he  no  solidity  in  Ibis  reasoning,  nine  tenths  of  what  lias  been  so 
pompoDsly  prodnced,  to  shov  that  the  supposed  Hebraisms  of 
the  New  Testamentare  in  the  genuine  idiom  of  tiM  Greek  tongue, 
are  no  better  than  arrant  trifling.  It  was  to  triflers  of  this  sort 
that  ChrysoBtom  said  very  appositely,  'Um  ^  x^rieyifjituim  vr« 

lut  mrftXm  it  »ttM$tn,  «  yaf  imrr/tfrn  avrn  ryiutiiMi.  Cbr\l. 
fiom.  3.  in  1  Cor.  i.  '*  That  we  may  not  render  ourselTCs  ridi- 
**  cntoas,  Bluing  thus  with  Grecians,  for  onr  dispute  Is  with 
"  them ;  let  ns  accuse  the  Apostles  of  being  illiterate,  for  this 
"  accoBatioq  is  an  encomium."     Origen  goes  still  farther,  and 

says,  Om  »rvHUr^*i  >i  m'Ttnimi  nryx'"*'*^  *"*  "  't  rfrummf 
ri,  fiso'tr  liiurmi  miu  rtt  A>>w,  «Aa'  h  tv  ynunt.  Ffailoc.  C.  4. 
"  The  Apostles,  not  insensible  of  their  own  defects,  profess 
*'  tbemseWes  to  be  of  the  Tulgar  in  speech,  bitt  not  in  know- 
*'  ledge." 

"  Sacr.  Clua..I^rtI.  Ch.  1. 
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(he  writer.*  Now'  in  this  view  it  i?  evident,  that  a 
style  and  manner  may,  to  readers  of  one  denomina- 
tion, convey  the  writer's  sentiments  with  enet^  as 
well  as  perspicuity,  which,  to  those  of  a  different  de- 
nomination, would  convey  them  feebly,  darkly,  and, 
when  judged  by  their  rules  of  propriety,  improperiy. 
This  I  take  to  have  been  actually  the  case  with  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  I  speak  particular'y 
of  the  histcwical  books.  I  look  upon  the  language  of 
Matthew,  Marie,  Luke,  and  John,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  readers  for  whose  use  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
were  at  first  composed,  than  the  language  of  Plato 
or  Demosthenes  would  have  been. 

I  should,  at  the  same  time,  think  it  unreasonable 
to  deny  tfiat  the  latter  must  have  been  more  intell'- 
gible  to  an  Athenian,  and  much  more  pleasing,  ner- 
vous, and  animated,  than  the  former.  Nay,  if  such 
a  one  had  even  denominated  the  idiom  of  the  New 
Testament  barbarous,  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
.an  unpardonable  ofience.  The  word  indeed  sounds 
harshty  ;  but  we  know  that,  from  the  mouths  of  na- 
tive Greeks,  h  could  only  mean  that  the  idiom  of 
that  book  is  not  conformable  to  the  niles  of  their 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  and  to  the  practice  of 
their  writers  of  reputation ;  a  conces^on  which  we 
may  easily  m^e  them,  without  den^^ating,  in  the 
least,  from  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists ; — a  ccHices* 
slon  which  (as  was  observed  before)  the  most  learn- 
ed and  oratorical  of  the  Greek  fathers  did  not  scruple 
to  make.    In  such  cases,  it  is  evident,  that  a  native 
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of  common  sense  is  a  much  better  judge  than  a  learn- 
ed foreigner". 

{  14,  I  EXPRESSED  myself  dubiously  of  Black- 
ivall's  seriousness  in  affirming  diat  the  Oriental  idi- 
oms, with  which  the  sacred  authors  abound,  are  high- 
ly ornamental  to  their  composidons;  because  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  he  is  inde&tigable  in  contro- 
verting their  claims  to  the  greater  part  of  those  orna- 
ments. I  cannot  think  be  would  have  willingly  in- 
jured tliem  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that 
he  is  at  infinite  pains,  though  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts",  to'divest  them  of  alipost  every  beau^  of 

^'  Hardly  any  foreigner  o^  the  last  centory  has  been  more 
conTeraant  with  English  men  and  English  books  than  Voltaire. 
Yet  his  knowledge  of  our  language,  on  which  1  bare  been  told 
he  piqued  hiinielf  not  a  little,  has  not  secured  him  from  blun- 
dering when  he  attempted  to  write  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pari-  ■ 
aiaos,  prefixed  to  his  comedy  L^Ecottai$e,  which  be  tbooght 
proper  to  introduce  to  the  world  as  a  translation,  he  quotes  the 
following  sentence  as  part  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the 
English  author  ;  *'  You  hare  quite  impoverished  the  character 
of  Wasp ;  and  you  hare  blotted  his  chastisement  at  the  end  of 
*' the  drams,"  An  Englishman  might  hate  guessed  what  be 
meant  by  the  first  clause,  but  must  have  remained  in  total  dark- 
ness about  the  second,  if  he  had  not  explained  htmaelf  by  sub- 
joining the  trauslation.  Fout  avez  e^aibli  le  tatadtre  de  Frt- 
lon  ;  et  vom  aoez  supprime  $om  chatiment  a  la  fin  de  la  piece. 
An  explanation  iiot  less  uecetsary  to  many  of  his  English  rea. 
ders  than  to  his  French, 

'>  The  following  is  a  specimen,  Vol,  II.  Part  L  Cb.  3.  §  3, 
"  Kiir«|3(At  MTfw  in  the  tacied  writers,  seemed  to  some  gentle-' 
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this  sort  ascribed  to  tbem  by  others !  I  desire  only  to 
restore  to  them  the  merit,  of  which  he  has  not  very 
consistendy,  though  I  believe  with  a  pious  intention, 
•  endeavoured  to  strip  them.  This  critic  did  not  con- 
sider tliat,  when  he  admitted  any  Hebraisms  in  the 
New  Testament,  he,  in  effect,  gave  up  t^  cause. 
That  only  can  be  called  a  Hebraism  in  a  Greek  boiA, 
which,  though  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  is  not 
so  to  the  Greek:.  Nobody  would  ever  call  that  a 
Scotticism  which  is  equally-  in  the  manner  of  both 
Scots  and  English.  Now,  such  foreign  Idioms  as 
Hebraisms  in  Greek,  Grecisros  in  Hebrew,  «■  La- 
tinisms  in  either,  come  all  within  the  definition  of 
barbarism,  and  sometimes  even  of  solecism — words 
which  have  always  something  relative  in  their  signi- 
fication i  that  turn  of  expression  being  a  barbarism 
OT  a  solecism  in  one  language,  which  is  strictly  pro- 
per in  another — and  I  may  add,  to  one  set  of  hearers, 
-which  is  not  so  to  another.  It  is,  then,  in  vain,  for  ' 
any  one  to  debate  about  the  application  of  the  names 
barbarism  and  solecism. 

To  do  so,  is  at  best,  hut  to  wrangle  about  words, 
after  admitting  all  that  is  meant  by  tiiem. .  The  Ap(»- 
tle  Paul,  less  scmpulous,  does  not  hesitate,  by  impli- 

"  men  eonTeraant  in  theie  stadies  aneximplcd  in  (he  old  Gro- 
"  ciant.  Indeed  it  i»  wcry  rare  ;  hat  it  is  found  in  the  lofty 
*'  Pindor  (Nem.  Od.  2.)  Kar«^,A«  ;,;«  mymm."  A  most  fix. 
traordintry  way  of  proving  (hat  the  phrase  KMra^Ja,  kt^  is  not 
unexampled  ia  the  old  Grecians.  About  the  notoiT  K«r«^A«  no 
doubt  was  e»er  mad?,  nor  was  any  doubt  rasde  about  K*>fu{ ; 
(he  qnestion  was  solely  abont  th*  phrase, 
VOl.    I.  12 
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catirai,  to  call  evoy  tmgue  barbarous  to  diose  wbo 
§0  not  uiulerstand  it.  Ifl  know  not  the  meamng  of 
rite  voice,  I  thatt  be  a  barbarian  to  him  that  speak-^ 
ethi  otkI  he  that  tpeaketk  shaU  be  a  barbarian  to* 
*!»***.  Nor  does  it  make  any  diflfisrraice,  as  appears 
from  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  ailment,  eveo  if 
v/bat  is  spoken  be  q>oken  by  the  Spirit,  purely, 
with  equal  reason,  we  n^y  ^y  of  tKose  foreign  idi- 
oms in  any  tongue,  which  render  what  is  said  unin- 
telligible, a'  even  obscure,  to  the  natives,  that,  in  re- 
«pect  of  them,  diey  are  barbarisms.  Ncs'.is  it,  I  think, 
denied,  by  any  judicious  person,  that  there  are  some 
idicmatical  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  whigh 
must  have  puzzled  those  who  were  absolute  strangers 
■to  the  language  of  Holy  Writ ".  My  intention,  in 
obsoving  this,  is  chiefly  to  show,  that  if  we  would 

"  1  Cflr.  xlv.  11. 
'  *  TAe  the  two  following  for  ezamplM  :  Om  mimmrnni  «•- 
fm  rm  e.*  inw  f^fut,  Luke,  i.  37.  and  w  «-  irm^  «»™  r^ 
Matth.  xxif.  23.  phnsei  which,  in  mj  apprehension,  would  not 
have  been  more  intelligible  to  a  Greek  author  than  Arabic  or 
Persian  would  have  been.  Pwu*  for  things  **>  m  and  a-ar*  at 
for  no  or  none,  ru^\  for  perton,  &c.  would  to  him,  I  suspect, 
hare  prored  insnrmouotable  obsUcles.  Indeed  the  rulgar  tiant. 
lation  of  the  last  phrase  is  no  more  Laltin  than  the  original  is 
classical  Greek.  Non  Jieret  aatva  omnit  euro,  which  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  would  have  been  no  better  than  a  riddle  t» 
Cicero  or  Cksbt.  Castalio  has  expressed  the  sense  in  proper 
Latin,  Nemo  pronitt  evaderH.  Our  translators  bare  not  an. 
fitly  kept  in  their  rersion  the  one  Hebraism /mA  for  penon,  to 
which  our  ears  are, by  scriptural  use,  familiarised,  utd  not  len 
fitly  rejected  the  other  uying,  Nojlath  thoutd  be  tated;  for 
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enisc  thEAOughly  into  the  idiora  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  must  fonulianze  ourselves  to  tlM  ^  th; 
Septua^t ;  and  if  we  would  enter  thorou^y  iobv 
'  Hk  idiom  c^  the  Septoagmt,  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  the  study'  not  only  of  die  CM-ig^uial  of  ^ 
Old  Testament,  but  of  the  dialect  ^>ok«n  in  Pales- 
tine, between  the  return  of  tl)e  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  die  destructicn  (^  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans ;  fin*  this  last,  as  wdl  as  the  Hebrew,  Oiu 
a0ected  die  language  both  of  the  old  Cireek  transta-' 
tkm  and  of  the  New  Testament.  But  of  this.iwxe 
afterwards, 

i  15.  Such  is  the  origin  and  the  chancier  of  the 
idiom  which  prevails  in  the  writuigs  of  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,yand  the  remarkable  conformity  ^ 
the  new  revelatioii  which  we  have  by  them,  thou^ 
written  in  a  different  language,  to  the  idiom  of  the 
old.  It  has  been  distinguished  in  the  fmper  by  the 
name  Hellenistic,  not  with  critical  accuracy,  if  regard 
be  had  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  but  <S'ith  suffi- 
cient exactness,  if  attention  be  given  to  the  applica- 
tion which  the  Hebrews  made  of  the  term'  Hellenist, 
whereby  they  distinguished  their  Jewish  t>rethr^  who 
livedin  Grecian  cities,  and  spoke  Greek.  It  has  bc^n, 
by  some  of  late,  after  fether  Simon  of  the  Oratary^ 

* 
ererf  body  mnst  be  seosibte  that  if  they  had  prescrrcd  also  tfae 
other  fdiom  in  EnglEah,  and  said,  Atl^eth  should  not  be  taved, 
tbo  MiiH  Tt^d  bare  been  totally  altered.  This  is  but «  small 
tpeeineD,  not  the  hoadredtb  part  of  wlvt  might  be  produced, 
on  thii  sQbjert. 
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more  propertv  termed  the  Greek  of  the  syn^(^e. 
It  is  ackitbwledged  Aat'  it  cannot  strictly  be  denomi- 
nated a  separate  language,  or  even  dialect,  when  the 
term  dialect-is  conceived  to  imply  peculiarities  in  de- 
cknaon  and  conjugation.  But,  with  the  greatest 
justice,  it  is  denominated  a  peculiar  idiom,  being  not 
only  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  phrases  put  in  Greek 
Words,  but  even  single  Greek  words  used  in  senses 
in  which  they  never  occur  in  the  writings  of  pro- 
phane  authors,  and  which  can  be  learnt  only  from  the 
extent  of  signification  given  to  some  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
daic wcxd,  corresponding  to  the  Greek,  in  its  primi- 
tive and  most  ordinary  sense.  Thb'<Uflference  in  idi- 
omjconstitutes  a  difficult  of  another  kind  fixim  that 
which  is  created  l^  a  difference  in  dialect  -,  a  diffi- 
culty much  harder  to  be  surmounted,  as  it  does  not 
afiect  the  forin  of  the  words,  but  the  meaning. 

}  16.  It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  above  remarks  on  tiie  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, do  not  imply  that  tJiere  was  any  thing  which 
could  be  called  idiomaUcal  or  vulgar  in  the  language 
of  our  Lord  himself,  who  taught  always  in  his  mo- 
ther tongue.  His  apostles  and  Evangelists,  on  the 
contrary,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  were,  in  writing,  oblig- 
ed to  translate  the  instructions  received  from  him 
into  a  foreign  language  of  a  very  different  structure, 
and  for  the  use  of  people  accustomed  to  a  peculiar 
idiom.  The  apparently  respectful  manner  in  which 
our  Saviour  was  accosted  by  all  ranks  of  hb  country- 
men, and  in  which  they  spoke  of  his  teaching,  shows 
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that  he  was  universally  considered  as  a  person  of  emi- 
nent knowledge  and  d}ilities.  It  was  the  amazing 
success  of  his  discourses  to  the  people,  in  co^imand- 
ing  the  attention  and  reverence  of  all  who  heard^him, 
which  first  awaked  the  Jealousy  of  the  scribes  and 
phaiisees. 


PABT  II. 

TUE  STYLE   AND  IN8PIBATI0H. 

Wk  are  not,  howevo-,  to  imagine  that,  becmise 
all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  in  the 
idiom  of  the  syn^t^e,  there  is  no  discernible  di- 
versity in  their  s^les.  As  the  same  language  ad-^ 
mits  a  variety  of  dialects,  and  even  of  provincial  and 
foreign  idioms,  so  the  same  dialect  and  the  same  idiom 
is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  styles.  The  style  of  Paul 
has  something  pectttiar,  by  which,  in  my  opinion, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  him 
"from  any  other  writer.  A  discerning  reader  would 
not  readily  confound  the  style  of  Luke  with  that  of 
either  of  the  evangelists  who  preceded  Mm,  Mat- 
thew or  Mark ;  and  still  tess  I  imagine  wquld  he 
mistake  the  Apostle  Item's  diction  for  that  of  any 
other  penman  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same 
difierences  of  style  will  be  discovered  by  one  who  is 
but.  moderately  conversant  in  Hebrew,  in  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  it  we  have  still  greater  va- 
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rieQr  than  in  Ae  New.  Some  of  the  bo(^  are  writ- 
ten  in  prose,  and  some  in  vexse:  and  in  each,  the  dif- 
fermces  between  one  bodt  and  another  arc  consider- 
able. In  the  boolc  of  Job,  for  mstance,  the  chaiBCter 
of  the  style  is  remarkably  peculiar.  What  can  be 
mfflc  dissimilar  in  this  respect,  though  both  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  than  the  towering  flights  of  the 
sublime  Isaiah,  and  the  plaintive  strains  of  the  pathetic 
.  Jeremiah  ?  In  the  bocAa  of  Scripture,  we  can  specify 
the  ccHKise  style  and  tfK  copious,  the  elevated  and 
the  simple,  the  aphoristic  and  the  diffuse. 

The  difference,  I  own,  a  not  so  remarkable  in 
translations  as  in  the  ori^nal.  The  reason  will  be 
evident  on  a  little  reflection.  Every  moi,  and  con- 
sequently every  translator  has  his  peculiar  dictim  and 
manner,  which  will  rarely  fail  to  aBeot,  not  only  his 
own  coippositions,  but  also  the  versions  he  makes  - 
Trom  other  authors.  In  every  version  of  tfie  Bible, 
therefOTe,  wherein  the  different  books  have  the  same 
translator,  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  an  assimilat- 
ing quality,by  which  the  works  translated  are  brought, 
in  point  of  expression,  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  <»tlinaiy  style  of  the  translator.  Now,  by  bemg 
all  brought  hearer  the  same  thing,  they  are  thought 
nearer  one  another.  Translation,  therefore,  is  a  sort 
of  leveller.  By  its  means,  generally,  not  always  {for 
some  can  ads^t  themselves  to  di&rent  styles  more 
easily  than  others),  the  lofty  is  depressed,  the  humble 
elevated,  the  looser  strains  are  confined,,  and  the  la- 
conic! rendered  •  more  explicit.  The  learned  reader 
will  be  sen^bte  of  the  justness  of  this  remark,  when 
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be  reSe(^  how  nHMb  mare  djstiagwshiiiie  the  vtyits 
<£  the  sacred  penmen  shove  mentkoed  are  in  their 
own  language,  than  even  in  die  best  translations  ex- 
ttKt.  Add  to  this,  that  if,  of  any  two  sacred  authors 
«4io  lyfier  greatly  in  thnr  style,  we  caKxpage  tc^etber 
some  passt^ej,  as  they  are  rendered  in  the  same  trans-' 
lation,  -we  shall  commoidy  find  the  sameness  c^  the 
tvaiffilator's  style  more^  remarkable  in  them  all,  dian 
the  difierenoes  there  may  be  of  the  styles  vf  Ihe  au- 
thors. We  shall  be  ofCener  at  a  loss  tc  discover,  in 
the  quotatiois,  (if  the  recollection  of  the  sentiments 
do  not  assdst  us)  Isaiah  and  Amos,  Matthew  and  Jvim, 
dian  to  recognize  Castalio  and  Beza,  the  Vulgate  mid 
iuniiis.  Every  trandator,  however,  is  not  equaUy 
cbacgeal^  witii  this  feulL  I  think  none  indeed  ao 
much  as  Castalio. 

$  3.  BiTT  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  -fliis  divemty 
in  the  fiction  of  die  sacted  penmen  leconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  inspiiatitm?  Is  not  the  style  of  all  in^ir- 
ed  writeiB  the  same,  as  being  the  style  of  the  same 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  alike  directed  ?  That  in 
some  sense  the  style  of  all  those  writers  is  the  st^'le 
of  die  Holy  Spirit  who  sfoke  by  them,  anti  was  the 
same  in  them  all,  is  imM  to  be  denied ;  but  that  the 
'Holy  Spirit  should  ^ways  emplc^  the  same  style  m 
conveying  celestial  truths  to  men,  is  no  inore  neces- 
saiy  than  that  he  should  always  use  the  same  lan- 
guage. Peotdedo  not  sufficiently  advert,  whenthey 
^leak  on  this  subject,  to  the  difference  between  the 
expresnonxndtbe  sentiment,  but  strangely  confound 
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these,  as  though  they  were  that  same ;  yet  no  two 
things  can  be  more  widely  different.  l"he  truths  im- 
■  plied  in  the  sentiments,  are  essential,  immutable,  and 
have  an  intrinsic  value  :  ,the  words  which  compose 
the  expression,  are  in  dieir  nature  citcumstantial, 
chaigeable,  and  have  no  other  value  than  what  they 
derive  from  the  arbitrary  conventiwis  of  men.  That 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
penmen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  adopt- 
ing terms  uosuitable  to  his  design,  or  which  might 
obstruct  his  pui^ose  ;  and  that,  in  other  respects,  he 
would  accommodate  himself  to  their  manno'  and  dic- 
tion, is  both  reasonable  in  itself,  and  rendered  un- 
questionable, by  the  works  diemselves,  which  have 
the  like  characteristic  differences  of  style  that  we  find 
in  other  literary  productions. 

Can  it-  be  accounted  more  strange  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should,  by  the  prophet  Amos,  address  us  in  the 
style  of  a  shepherd,  and  by  Daniel,  in  that  of  a  cour- 
.  tier,  than  that  by  the  one,  he  should  speak  to  us  in 
Hebrew,  and  by  the  other,  in  Chaldee  ?  It  is  as  rea- 
sonable to  think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  phraseology  and  diction,  as 
to  the  tone  of  voice  and  pronunciation,  of  those 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  enlighten ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  pronunciation  of  one  person,  in  utter- 
ing a  prophecy,  might  be  mwe  articulate,  more  au- 
dible, and  more  affecting  than  that  of  another — in 
like  manner  as  one  style  has  more  harmony,  ele- 
gance, and  perspicuity,  than  another.  Castalio  says 
jtistiy,  "  Ses  dictat  Spiritus,  verba  quidem  et  lin- 
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" guam  loquenti  au^scribentiliberam  permittit*^ ;" 
which  is  to  the  same  purpose  with  what  Jerota  had 
said  mcH*e  than  a  thousand  years  heftxe — "  JVec  pu-  ' 
"  temus  in  verbis  scripturarum  evangelium  esse,  sed 
"  in  sensu  ^."  Allow  me  to  add  the  testimony  of  a 
late  writer  <^  Our  own — thut  whom  none  has  done 
more  tp  make  men  apprehend  the  meaning,  and  re- 
lish the  beauties  of  the  sacred  poesy  :  *'  Hoc  ita  sa- 
"  cris  vatibus  tribuimus,  ut  nihil  derogemus  Dwim 
"  Spirittts  affiatui:  etsi  suam  interea  vim  propria 
"  cujusque  scriptbris  natura-  atque  ingenio  conceda- 
"  mm.  Neque  enim  instinctu  divino  ita  concitatur 
**  vatis  animus,  ut protinus  obntatur  homims  indoles: 
"  attoUuntur  et  eriguntur,  non  extinguuntur  out  oc~ 
"  eu&antur  natura&s  ingenii  Jhcultates  ;  et  quan~ 
**  quam  Mosis,  Davidis,  et  Isaia,  scripta  semper  spi- 
"  rent  quiddam  tarn  excelsum  tamque  cceleste,  utpla-. 
"  ne  videantur  dtvinttus  edita^  nihilo  tamen  minus  in 
"  Us  Mosem,  Davidem,  et  Isaiam,  semper  agnosci- 
*^  mus"." 

$  3.   Ix  this  there  was  an  eminent  dispari^  be- 

tween  the  prophets  of  God  and  those  among  the  Pa- 

'  ^ans,  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Pytlion,  or 

1*  «  Xhe  Spirit  dictates  the  things,  learing  the  words  aod 
language  free  to  the  speaker  or  the  writer."  Defensio  contra 
Bezam. 

' '  "  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  gospel  consists  in  the 
words  of  Scriptare,  bnt  in  the  sense."  Comment,  in  Epiit.  ad 
Gal.  cap.  1. 

»•  De  Sacra  Pocsi  Heb.  Prsel.  xti. 
•VQU   I.  13 
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spirit  of  divination.  These  are  reported  to  have  ut- 
tered their  predictions  in  what  is  called  extasy  or 
trance,  that  is,  whilst  they  underwent  a  temporary 
suspension  both  of  their  reason  and  of  their  senses. 
Accordin^y  they  are  represented  as  mere  machines, 
not  acting  but  acted  upon,  and  passive  like  the  flute 
into  which  the  musician  blows.  This  is  what  has 
been  called  organic  inspiration.  In  imitation  of  one  ' 
remarkable  class  of  these,  the  sorcerers  and  sooth- 
sayers among  the  Jews  (who,  like  those  of  the  same 
craft  among  Pagansj  re&ped  considerable  profit  £rom 
abusing  the  credulity  of  the  rabble),  had  acquired  a 
wonderful  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  they  did  not 
appear  to  employ  the  common  organs  of  speech,  and 
were  thence  termed  eyyagpifiv^oi,  ventrilo^ui,  belly- 
b^teakers.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice  that  Isaiah 
denominates  them  the  wizxards  "  that  peep  and  that 
mutter,  whose  speei;h  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
gfound,  and  to  whisper  out  of  the  dust*. 

Totally  different  was  the  method  of  the  prophets 
of  the  true  God.  The  matter,  or  all  that  concerned 
the  thoughts,  .was  given  them  :  what  .concerned  the 
manner,  or  enunciation,  was  left  to  themselves.  The 
only  exception  the  Rabbles  mention  is  Balaam,  whose 
prophecy  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  emitted  in 
spite  of  himself.  But  this  case,  if  it  was  as  they 
imagine,  which  may  be  justly  doubted,  was  extraor- 
dinaiy.  In  all  other  cases,  the  prophets  had,  when 
prophesyuig,  the  same  command  over  their  own  ac- 

"  Isaiah,  tiii.  19.  '°  Isniah,  xxiz.  4, 
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tions,  over  their  members  and  organs,  as  at  odier 
times.  They  might  speak,  or  forbear ;  they  mig^t 
bepn,.and  desist,  when  they  pleased ;  tliey  migjit 
decline  the  task  assigned  them,  and  disobey  the  di- 
vifte  command.  No  doubt  when  they  acted  thus, 
they  sinned  very  heinously,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
'Wrath  of  Heaven.  Of  the  danger  of  such  disobedi- 
ence we  have  two  signal  examples,  in  the  prophet 
who  was  sent  to  prophesy  ag^nst  the  altar  erected 
by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  in  the  prophet  Jonah. 

Biit  that  mei^  continued  still  free  agents,  and  liad 
it  in  their  power  to  make  a  very  injudicious  use  of 
the  spiritual  gifts  and  illuminations  which  they  had 
received  from  above,  is  manifest  from  the  regulations, 
on  this  subject,  established  by  the  Apostle  Pr>tjl,  in 
Ac  church  of  Corinth.  The  words  wherewith  lie 
concludes  his  directions  on  this  topic  are  veiy  appo- 
site to  my  present  purpose.  The  spirits  of  t/ie  pro- 
phets, says  he  *",  are  subject  to  the  prophets.  Such 
is  tbff  diference  between  those  who  are  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  those  who  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Spirit  of  error.  There  is  therefOTe  no 
reascHi  to  doubt  that  the  sacred  writers  M-ere  permit- 
ted to  employ  the  style  and  idiom  most  ^miliar  to 
them,  in  delivering  the  truths  with  which  they  were 
inspired.  So  fiir  only  they  were  over-ruled,  in  point 
of  exiMcsaon,  by  the  divine  Spirit,  that  nothing  could 
be  introduced  tending,  in  any  way,  to  obstruct  the 
intentioi  of  the  whole.     And  sometimes,  especially 
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in  the  prediction  of  future  events,  such  terms  would 
be  suggested,  as  would,  even  beyond  the  prophet's 
^prehension,  conduce  to  further  that  end.  ■  The 
great  object  of  divine  regard,  and  subject  of  revela- 
tion, is  things,  not  words.  And  wejp  it  possible^ 
obtain  a  translation  of  scripture  absolutely  &ultles3, 
the  translation  would  be,  in  all  respects,  as  valuable 
as  the  original. 

M-  But  is  not  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  lia- 
ble to  an  objection  also  from  the  gift  of  tongues  con- 
ferred on  the  Apostles  and  others,  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  ?  In  the  languages  with  which  those 
primitive  ministers  were  miraculously  furnished,  it 
may  Be  objected,  they  could  not  have  any  style  of 
their  own,  as  a  stjle  is  purely  the  effect  of  habit,  and 
of  insensible  imitation.  This  objection,  hovrever,  is" 
^sily  obviated:  First,  as  they  received  by  inspiration 
those  tongues  only,  whereof  they  had  previoudy  nO 
knowledge,  it  is  not  probable,  at  least  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, that  this  gift  had  any  place  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament:  that  in  most  of  them  it  had  not, 
is  manifest.  But,  2dly,  if  in  some  it  had,  the  most 
natural  supposition  is,  first,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongue,  where^vith  the  Holy  Gho^  inspired  thft 
sacred  writers,  must  have  been,  in  them,  precisely 
such  a  knowledge  and  such  a  readiness  m  finding 
words  and  expres^ons,  as  is,  in  others,  the  elfect  cf 
daily  practice.  This  is  even  a  necessary  cwisequencfe 
of  suppodng  that  the  language  itself,  and  not  the 
words  of  particular  speeches  (according  to  Dr.  Mid- 
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dleton*fl  notiem  "*),  w*s  die  gift  of  the  S^orit :  2d3f  ^ 
That  tkeb  acf^ueintance  with  the  tongue,  sapematu- 
rally  communicated,  must  htt^  Jf^ea  such  aa  would 
render  their  teaching  in  it  best  adapted  to  the  a^ire- 
henuc»is  of  tfte  j)eople  with  whom' they  would  be  most 
conversuit,  or  suc)i  as  they  would  have  most  rea<£Iy 
^equiifed  among  them  in  the  natural  way.  Now  oik 
this  hypothesis,  which  appears  on  many  accounts  dttf 
most  rational,  the  influence  of  habit,  of  native  idiom, 
and  of  particular  genius  and  turn  of  thinking,  would 
be  the  same  on  the  writCT's  style  as  though  he  had 
acquired  the  language  in  the  ordinary  way. 

As  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  author  above  mention- 
ed, it  is  not  more  irrational  in  itself,  than  it  is  desti- 
tute of  evidence.  It  is  irrational,  as  it  excludes  the 
primary  use,  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  for  which, 
by  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Christians  in  all 
ages,  the  ^ft  of  tongues  was  bestowed  on  the  Apos- 
tles, and  represents  this  extraordinary  power,  as  serv- 
ing merely  to  astonish  the  hearers,  the  only  purpose, 
according  to  him,  for  which  it  ever  was  exerted. 
And  as  to  evidence,  the  great  suppcvt  of  his  system 
is  an  ailment  which  has  been  sufficiently  condder- 
ed  already,  the  defects  of  the  style  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, when  examined  by  the  rules  of  the  rlietoricians, 
.and  the  example  of  the  orators  of  Athens.  For, 
because  Cicero  and  the  Greek  philosophers  vrcm  of 
opinion,  that  if  Jupiter  spoke  C^eek,  he  would  speak 
like  Plato,  the  learned  doctor  cannot  conceive  that  a 

''"■   Essay  on  the  Gift  of  ToDgaes. 
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fliyle  so  unlike  I^ato's  as  that  of  the  Evangelists,  can 
be  the  langu^  of  inspiration,  at  be  accounted  wor. 
iby  of  God  It  1^  not,  we  find,  peculiar  to  tbe 
Greeks,  or  to  the  ^wstolic  age,  to  set  too  high  a  va- 
lue ou  the  words  which  man's  wi^m  teacheth. 
Ntx*  was  it  onljr  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  that  men 
neeJed  to  be  taught  that  the  Lord  seetk  not  as  man 
weth  ". 
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PART  I. 


THE   CAUSEl  OF  THE   DIFFGREKCEB   IM 


W^HEN  we  compare  one  tongue  with  another,  if 
we  enter  critically  into  the  genius  and  powers  (^ 
each,  we  shall  find,  that  neither  the  only  nor  the 
chief  difference  is  that  which  is  most  obvious,  and 
consbts  in  the  sounds  or  words  employed,  the  in- 
fiexions,  the  arrai^ment,  and  the  construction. 
.These  may  soon  be  learnt  from  a  tolerable  grammar, 
and  are  to  be  ctxisidered  as  aBecting  only  the  fana 
of  the  language.  There  are  others,  which  moK  in- 
timately affec^g  its  spirit,  it  requires  a  nicer  dis- 
cenunent  to  distinguish.  These  serve  much  more 
to  characterise,  both  the  language,  and  the  people 
vfho  speak  it.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  one  <J 
these  has  a  great  effect  in  advancing  the  knowledge 
of  the  other.    We  may  say,  with  the.greatest  justice, 
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that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  real  character  of  a  na-' 
tion  m\l  not  be  iJioroughly  understood  by  one  (vho 
is  a  perfect  stranger  to  their  tongue  ;  so,  on  the 
other,  the  exact  import  of  many  of  the  words  and 
combinidions  of  words,  niade  use  of  in  the  language, 
will  never  be  perfectly  comprehended  by  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  their  reli- 
^on,  law,  polity,  arts,  manners,  and  customs.  Who- 
ever, theref(»e,  would  be  a  im)ficieDt  in  either  kind, 
must  b»  a  student  in  both.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
particulars  enumerated,  or  whatever  re^rds  the  re> 
ligion,  the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  manners 
of  a  people,  operate  powerfully  on  their  sentiments  ; 
and  these  have  a  principal  e£^t,  first  on  the  assoda- 
ticms  of  ideas  formed  in  their  minds,  ui  relation  to 
character  and  to  whatever  is  an  object  of  abstract  re- 
flection ;  secondly,  on  the  formation  of  words,  and 
combination  of  phrases,  by  which  these  associations 
are  expressed.  But  this  wiU  be  better  understood 
from  what  follows. 

i  2.  THEREare  certain  words,ineveiy  language, 
to  whidi  there  are  other  wcods  perfectly  correspond- 
ing, in  other  languages.  There  are  certain  words, 
in  «very  language,  which  but  imperfectly  corres- 
pond to  any  of  the  words  of  other  languages.  There 
are  certain  words,  in  every  langu^,  to  which  there 
is  neiihing,  in  some  other  langui^s,  in  any  degree, 
correspondent.    I  shall  exemplify  these  three  classes 
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in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  which  will  sufficdeody 
iUustzate  my  meaning. 

^  3.  In  all  languages,  the  -words  whereby  the  ob< 
vieus  {Mtxluctions  of  nature,  and  the  plainest  distinc- 
tions of  genera  and  ^)ecie8  known  to  the  people  are 
shifted,  correspond  respectively  to  one  another. 
TTius  to  the  Greek  words  flAioj,  ae^.nvij',  opvtg,  &r- 
^ov,  aeto^,  OfineXogt  Xi^^,  the  Latin  words,  sol,  luna, 
avis,  arbor,  aquiia,  vitis,  lapis,  and  tiie  English,  sun, 
moon,  bird,  tree,  eagle,  vine,  stone,  are  perfectly  equi- 
valent in  signification ;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
never  mistake  in  rendering  the  Greek  word  nXiOit 
■wbfeKver  it  occurs,  into  Latin,  by  the  word  sol,  and 
into  Elfish,  by  the  word  sun.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  of  the  other  terms  in  the  three  languages, 
takoi  severally,  in  die  order  in  which  I  have  placed 
diem. 

To  (his  class  we  must  add  the  names  of  natural 
and  obvious  relations,  as  xai^,  (tyfryif,  ifiof,  ^vya- 
•mp,  a&iXpo^t  o&Jl^,  to  which  the  Latin  W(»dsj6o- 
frr,  mater,  Jtliut,jilia,Jrater,  soror,  and  the  English 
ymrAs/ather,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  stsker, 
pwfecdy  correspond. 

To  the  same  class  we  ought  also  to  asMgn  those 
wnds  whereby  the  most  common  and  necessary  ^prO' 
doctions  of  the  mechanic  arts  are  expressed:  for 
duM^,  in  dififerent  couitfries,  and  distant  ages,  there 
are  .ccmsiderable  differences  in  tiie  fashion  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  productions;  we  attend  solely,  in 
translating,  to  tlic  [»incipal  uses  whidi  a  piece  (^ 

VOL.    I.  14 
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«nxl  «as  intended  to  answer.  Ctxisequentljr,  when 
in  these  we  find  an  entire  coincidence,  we,  without 
lurther  examination,  [Mxmounce  ihe  names  equiva- 
lent Thus  owof,  vavs,  tlXtvfi^  in  Greek,  and  (^mus, 
vavis,  lectus,  in  Latin,  answer  sufficiently  to  house, 
skip,  bed,  in  English,  on  account  of  the  coincidence 
in  use  of  the  things  s^ified,  notwidistanding  the 
less  important  difierences  in  structure  and  wcn-kman- 
shq>. 

These,  however,  are  not  entirely  on  the  same 
footing  with  natural  objects,  iniirfiich  there  is  every- 
where, and  in  every  age,  a  more  perfect  uniformity. 
The  names  ^i^Xtav,  K&er,  bookf  are  in  most  cases 
suited  to  one  another.  But  as  the  books  of  the  an- 
cients wa«  in  outward  form  and  construction  very 
difiaent  from  ours ;  when  we  find  any  thing  advanc- 
ed coni-eming  ^i^Tmv  in  Greek,  or  hber  in  Latin, 
with  an  evident  allusion  to  the  outward  make,  we 
know  that  the  English  wwd  book  is  not  a  propw  ver- 
sion. Thus  the  words  ti|pavof  aiu;|>ifHO^  &i  ^i^- 
Xwy  si2jaao(avov  ^,  if  rendered,  "  heaven  departed 
"  as  a  book  that  is  rolled  up,"  would  not  be  intelli- 
^bk,  though  nothing  conveys  a  more  distinct  image 
than  the  wc^ds  in  the  criginal.  Their  books  consist^ 
of  long  scrolls,  commonly  of  parchment,  sewed  or 
pasted  together,  and  fastened  at  the  ends  to  two  rt^- 
ers.  Our  translators  properly  therdbre  employed  here 
the  more  general  word  scroU,  idiich  perfectly  conv^s 
the  meanii^.    Again,  the  word  ffi^Xuv  occurs  in  an 

'•  Rot.  »i.  H. 
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i^liration  wherein  the  term  book  could  not  be  right- 
ly ^prehended  by  a  mere  English  reader :  B(^a«w 
yeyfo^tfievov  eua^ev  xai  onta^ev  '\  in  the  common 
version,  a  book  written  wit/an  and  on  the  back-side. 
To  such  a  reader,  the  last  term  thus  applied  would 
be  understood  to  mean  the  cover,  which  is  not  very 
fit  for  being  written  on,  and  could,  besides,  contain 
no  more  than  might  have  been  contained  in  one  ad- 
ditional leaf,  ihou^  the  book  had  c(Hiasted  of  a 
thousand  leaves.  Now  th&  long  scrolls  or  bo[>ks  of 
the  ancients  were  seldom  written  but  on  one  side, 
here  sdd  to  lie  taa^ev,  within,  because  that  side  was 
turned  inwards  in  rolling.  When  any  of  these  scrolls 
was  written  on  both  sides,  it  contained  twice  as  much 
as  if  written  in  the  usual  wiqr ".  The  chief  intention 
of  the  Prophet  in  mendoning  this  circumstance, 
must  have  been  to  ^gnify  that  this  vcJume  was  re- 
plete with  inf(»ination,  and  that  its  contents  were  not 
to  be  measured  by  its  size.  But  notwithstanding  die 
exceptions  in  a  few  particular  cases,  the  names  of 
the  common  productions  of  the  most  necessary  arts, 
may  be  considered  as  so  fiu*  at  least  ccnreqiond.- 
ing  to  each  other  in  most  languages,  as  not  to  throw 
any  difficulty  woith  meiUioning  in  the  way  of  a  trans,- 
lator. 

»*  Ber.  r.  1. 

^  *  A  book  executed  in  tUa  manner  the  Gredc*  called  «nn. 
S^y^^p*-,  which  is  tbiu  eqir«»e4  by  JuTenal,  '*  Str^ut  rt  * 
'^  tergo."  Sat.  I- 
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i  4.  The  second  dass  above  mentioiied,  is  of 
those  words  which,  in  one  language,  do,  but  imper- 
fecdy  ..correspond  to  any  of  the  words  of  another  lan- 
guage compared  widi  it.  Of  this  kind  will  be  found, 
if  properly  attended  to,  most  of  the  terms  relating  to 
mcH^,'  to  the  passions  and  matters  of  sentiment,  or 
to  the  objects  of  the  tdlex  and  internal  senses,,in  re- 
gard to 'which,  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  words  in 
one  langus^e,  that  are  exactly  equivalent  to  those  of 
another.  This  hdds  in  all  languages,  less  or  m(»^, 
according  as  there  is  more  or  less,  imifbnnity,  in  the 
constitutirai,  religion,  and  laws,  of  the  nations  whose 
languages  are  compared ;  on  which  constitution,  re- 
ligion, and  laws,  as  waa  observed,  the  sentiments, 
manners,  and  customs,  of  the  people,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depend.  Herein  con^sts  one  principal  difficul- 
ty which  translators,  if  persons  of  penetratic»i,  have 
to  encounter.  Finding  it  sometimes  impossible  to 
render  fully  the  sense  of  their  author,  they  are  con-r 
stTdined  (if  I  may  borrow  a  term  from  the  mathema-> 
ticians]  to  do  the  best  they  can  by  approximation. 

To  come  to  examples:  To  the  Greek  words  ajw- 
njy  pa^foowij,  eyxpareut  ^poi^i^,  e>«og,  the  La- 
tin words,  virtus,  temperantia,  eontinentu/,  prudentiot 
miseficordia,  are  not  entirely  equivalent ;  still  less  the 
£ngUsh  words  virtue,  temperance,  continence,  pru- 
dence, mercy :  for,  thou^  these  last  are  maiiifesUy 
fCMTTied  from  the  Latin  words,  one  would  think  that, 
by  being  adopted  into  another  country,  they  had  all,  • 
more  or  less,  changed  their  nature  with  the  climate. 
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Those  persons  whose  knowledge,  in  such  matters, 
is  but  supeificial,  will  not  enter  readily  into  these 
sentiments.  They  are  accustomed  to  consider  cer- 
tain trends,  in  the  difierent  langu^es,  as  respectively 
correspondent.  The  grammars,  lexicons,  and  com- 
mon tianslaticHis,  lead  them  to  conclude  so,  and  they 
inquire  no  further.  But  those  who  are  conversant 
with  authors  of  reputation,  in  these  difierent  toi^es, 
will  need  no  a^:uments  to  convince  them  of  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  advanced. 

WIjo  knows  not  that  the  Latin  word  virtus  would, 
in  many  instances,  be  but  iveakly,  not  to  say  impro- 
perly, rendered  by  the  English  word  virtue;  as  that 
w(Md,  in  Roman  authors,  comes  often  nearer  the 
import  of  what  we  call  valour  or  fortitude,  sometimes 
even  brute  force  ?  We  should  not  readily  ascribe  vir- 
tue to  wild  beasts  ;  yet  Tacitus  so  applies  the  term 
virtus  ■■  "  Fera  animaHa,  si  clausa  teneasy  virtutis 
obUviscuntur."  And  if  some  of  our  words  have  too 
great  latitude  of  signification  to  answer  always  to 
their  Latin  eh'mons ;  some  have,  on  the  contrary,  too 
little.  For  example,  the  Eng^h  word  temperance  is 
too  confined  in  meaning  to  answer  to  the  Latin  tent- 
perantia,  which  implies  moderation  in  every  desire, 
and  is  defined  by  Cicero,  in  one  place,  "  moderation 
eupiditatum  rationi  abediens" ;"  and  in  another, 
"  temperantia  est  quir  in  rebus  aut  expetetidks  aut 
"  JiigieTuIis,  rationem  ut  sequamur,  monet '"."  Now 
'all  that  is  implied  in  the  English  word  is  almost  only 
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that  species  which  he  denominates  *'  temperarOia  hi 
vietu."  And,  thoi^  the  difierences  may  not  be  so 
considerable  in  all  the  other  related  wends  above 
mentioned,  it  were  easy  to  shew  that  they  cannot',  in 
evay  instance,  be  made  to  tally. 

It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  very  small  skill  in  lan- 
guages to  enable  us  to  discover  that  etymology  ^& 
often  a  vety  unsafe  guide  to  the  [Hoper  acceptatioD  of 
a  term.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  Latin  wcnid 
sobrius  is  the  root  of  the  En^iah  word  sober,  and  their 
term  honestum  of  our  teiro  honesty  ;  but  every  body 
knows  thf^  the  related  words*  in  the  two  languages, 
ivill  not  always  answer  to  each  other.  Nay,  to  sIkw, 
in  the  stitmgest  manner,  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is,  than  is  comm<Hily  imagined,  to  apprehend  the  pre- 
cise import,  and  jMOper  application,  of  words  of  this 
cHder  in  dead  languages,  I  shall  transcribe  a  short  pas; 
sage  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions, 
.  where  the  author  explains  the  generic  word  agritudo^ 
with  the  various  names  of  species  comprehended  un- 
der it  Amongst  other  observations  are  the  follow- 
ii^ :  *'  ^gritudo  est  opinio  recens  maH  presentis,  in 
"  quo  demitti  contrahiqtte  animo  rectum  esse  videatur. 
"  MgrituiTini  subjiciuntur  angor,  marof,  dolor,  bic- 
"  titSj  terumna,  afflictatio :  angor  est  agrititdo  pre- 
"mens,  mceror  agritudo  jlebilis,  arumna .  agritudo 
*'  laboriosoy  dolor  agritudo  crucians,  afflictatio  tegru 
"  tudo  cum  vexatione  corporis,  luctus  agritudo  ex 
"  ejus,  qui  cants Juerat,  interitu  acerbo."  "Let  any 
"  one,"  says  D'Alembert  %  "  examine  this  passage 

^*  Sur  I'Harmoiiie  des  Langues,  «t  sor  U  i«tiiut£  des  Mo- 
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"  with  attention,  and  say  honestly,  \f4iether,  if  he 
*'  had  not  known  of  it,  he  would  have  had  any  idea 
*'  of  these  nice  shades  of  signification  here  marked ; 
"  and  whether  he  would  not  have  been  much  embar- 
**  rassed,  had  he  been  writii^  adiclionaiy,  to  distin- 
*'  giiifih  with  accuracy  the  words  agritudo,  mceror, 
"  dWbr,  angor,  ductus,  terumna,  afflietatio.  If  Cicero, 
"  the  greatest  philosopher  as  well  as  orator  that  ever 
"  Rome  produced,  had  composed  a  book  of  Latin 
*'  s3monymas,  such  as  that  which  Abbe  Girard  did 
"  of  French ;  and  if  this  wofk  had  but  now  for  the 
**  first  time  been  produced  in  a  circle  of  modem  La- 
*'  tinists,  I  ima^ne  it  would  have  greatly  confound- 
"  ed  them,  in  showing  them  how  defective  their 
"  knowledge  is  of  a  subject  of  which  they  thou^ 
**  themselves  masters.'* 

I  have  brought  this  quotation,  not  to  suppwt 
D*Alembert*s  opinion,  who  maintains  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  modem  to  write  latin  with  puri^ ; 

*  but  (Hily  to  shew  how  much  nico*  a  matter  it  is  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  to  enter  critically  into  the 
pecuUarities  of  a  dead  language.  It  might  be  ea»Iy 
shown,  were  it  necessary,  that  distinctions  like  ihtxc 
now  illustrated  in  the  nouns,  obtain  also  in  the  verbs 
of  different  languages.  Under  this  class  those  words 
also  may  be  comprehended  which  are  not  barely  the 
names  of  certain  things,  or  signs  of  particular  ideas, 

.  but  which  express  also  the  afiection  <x  disposition  of 
tiie  speaker,  towards  the  thing  signified.  In  every 
language,  we  shall  find  instances  wherein  the  same 
thing  has  different  names,  which  are  not  perfectly  sy- 
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nonjmous ;  for  though  there  be  an  identity  of  subject, 
there  is  a  difoence  of  manner,  wherein  the  sp^er 
tppeaiB  a&cted  towards  it.  One  term  will  convey 
the  idea  with  ccHitempt,  another  with  abtjoTrence,  a 
third  with  some  relish,  a  fourth  with  afiection,  and  a 
fifth  with  indifierence.  Of  this  kind  are  the  diminu- 
tives and  amplificatives  which  abound  so  much  in 
the  Greek,  and  Italian,  languages. 

It  is  this  principally  which  justifies  Girard's  ob. 
servation,  that  there  are  much  fewer  words  in  any 
language  which  are,  in  all  respects,  syncHiymous  than 
is  comtnonly  imag^^  And  it  is  this  which  makes 
the  selection  pf  appodte  words  so  much,  and  so  just> 
ly,  the  study  c^  an  orator :  fra*  when  he  would  ope- 
rate onthepassifHisof  hisheuRTS,  it  is  of  the  last  am- 
sequence,  that  the  terms  he  employs  not  only  convey 
the  idea  of  the  thing  signified,  which  may  be  called 
the  primary  use ;  but  that,  along  with  it,  they  ina* 
nuate  into  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  the  passion  of 
the  speaker,  whatev^  it  be,  love,  or  hatred,  admira-  * 
tion  or  contempt,  aversion  or  desire.  This,  thou^ 
the  8ec<Htdaiy  use  of  the  word,  is  not  the  less  essen- 
tial to  his  design.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  associated 
afiecti(ni  that  these  difier^t  qualities  of  synonymous 
WOTds  taken  notice  of  by  Quintilian  must  be  cona- 
dered  as  (»iginating :  **  Sed  cum  i^m  J^equentissime 
*'  pkara  significant,  quod  mniawfua  vocatuTyJam  stmt 
'*  alia  aliis  honestiora,  subhmora,  mtuHora,  jueuruU- 
"  ora,  vocaliora."  The  last  is  the  only  epithet  whidi 
r^prds  merely  the  sound.  The  following  wiU  serve 
for  an  example  of  such  £n^ish^^'n(Hiynuis,jaud^ 
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speaker,  oraior,  declaimer,  hqranguery  hotder-forth. 
,  The  subject  of  tfiein  all  is  the  same,  being  what  the 
first  expression,  public  speaker,  simply  denotes;  the 
second  expresses  also  admiration  in  the  person  who 
uses  it ;  the  third  conveys  disapprobation,  by  hinting 
that  it  is  the  speaker's  object  rather  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions, than  to  convince  the  judgment;  the  fourth  is 
disrespectful,  and  the  fifth  contemptuous. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  words  called  synony. 
mous,  aiising  from  the  customary  application,  even 
when  they  imply  litde  or  nothing  of  either  sentiment 
tx  affection.  The  three  words,  death,  decease,  demise, 
all  denote  the  same  thing.  The  first  is  the  simple  and 
fiuniliar  term ;  the  seccmd  is  formal,  being  much  em- 
^oyed  in  proceedings  at  law ;  the  third  is  ceremo- 
nbus,  and  scarcely  used  of  any  but  princes  and  gran. 
dees.  There  are  sJso  some  words  peculiar  to  poetry, 
some  to  burlesque,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  spe< 
dfy.  From  these  observations  we  learn  that,  in  writ- 
ings where  words  of  this  second  class  frequently  oc- 
cur, it  is  impossible,  in  a  consistency  with  either 
perspicuity,  or  propriety,  to  translate  them"  uniform- 
ly, by  tlie  same  terms,  like  those  of  the  first.  For, 
as  has  been  observed,  they  are  such  as  do  not  per- 
fecdy  ccffrespond  with  the  terms  of  a  different  tongue. 
You  may  find  a  word  that  answers  exactly  to  the 
word  in  question  in  one  acceptation,  that  will  not  suit 
it  in  another;  though  for  this  purpose  some  other 
term  may  be  found  equally  well  adapted. 

It  was  too  servile  an  attempt  in  the  first  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament  (at  least  of  the  Fentateuch, 

V9L.    1.  15 
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(oc  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translat- 
ed at  one  time,  or  by  thesame  persons),  at  this  ri^d 
tmiformity  in  rendering  the  same  Hebrew  words  by 
the  samp  Greek  wwds,  which  has  ^ven  such  a  pecu- 
liarity of  idiom  to  the  style  of  the  Septuag^nt,  and 
which,  issuing  thence  as  from  its  fountain,  has  in- 
fected, more  or  less,  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. I  might  observe  further,  that  there  are  some 
words,  in  the  original,  by  no  means  synonymous, 
which  have  been,  almost  uniformly,  rendered  by  the 
same  'term,  partly,  perhaps,  through  not  adverting 
sufficiently  to  some  of  the  nicer  differences  of  signifi- 
cation, partly  through  a  desire  of  avoiding,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  t^ie  translation,  whatever  mig^t  look 
Uke  comment  oi-  paraphrase.  Of  this  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  take  notice  afterwards. 

\  5.  The  third  class  above  mentioned  is  of  those 
wcM^s,  in  the  language  of  every  nation,  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  translated  into  that  of  any  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  a  perfect  conformity  with  them 
in  those  customs  which  liave  given  rise  to  those 
words.  Such  are  the  names  of  weights,  measures,  and 
coins,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  diiferent  in  diffe- 
rent countries.  There  is  no  way  that  a  translator  can 
properly  take  in  such  cases,  but  to  retain  the  original 
term,  and  give  the  explanation  in  the  margin.  This 
is  the  way  which  has  actually  been  taken,  perhaps  m 
all  the  translations  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  term  a  definition  or  circumlo- 
cution,  if  the  word  frequently  occur,  would  encum- 
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ber  the  style  with  an  offensive  multiplicity  of  words, 
and  awk^vard  repetitions,  and  thereby  destroy  at  once 
its  simplicity,  vivacity,  and  even  perspicuity.  In 
this  class  we  must  also  rank ,  the  names  of  the  paiti- 
■  cular  rites,  garments,  modes,  exercises,  or  diversions, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  among  those  into 
whose  language  the  version  is  to  be  made.  Of  this 
class  there  are  several  words  retained  in  the  common 
English  translation ;  some  of  which,  by  reason  of 
their  frequency  have  been  long  since  naturalized 
amioi^t  us;  as  synagogue,  sabbath,  jubilee, puriniy 
ephod,  homer,  ephah,  shekel,  gerah,  teraphim,  urim 
and  thummim,  phylacteries,  cherubim,  seraphim,  and 
a  few  others. 

.  Beside  these,  often  the  names  of  offices,  judicato- 
ries,  sects,  parties,  and  the  like,  scarcely  admit  of  be- 
ing transferred  into  a  version  in  any  other  manner. 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  in  regard  to  some 
of  these,  especially  offices,  it  is  a  matter  of  greater 
nicety  than  is  commonly  imagined,  to  determine 
when  the  name  ought  to  be  renderedin  the  transla- 
tion by  a  term  imperfectly  corresponding,  and  when 
it  oug^t  to  be  retained.  What  makes  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty hete.  is,  that  there  are  offices,  in  every  state, 
and  in  every  constitution,  which  are  analogous  to 
those  of  other  states  and  constitutions,  in  many  ma- 
terial circumstances,  though  they  diier  in  many 
others.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  whether  the  re- 
semblances or  the  peculiarities  preponderate.  If  the 
former,  the  wonl  ought  to  be  translated,  if  the  latter, 
it  ought  to  be  retained.  .  The  inconveniency  of  an 
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excess  in  the  first  way  is,  that  it  may  lead  the  reader 
into  mistakes;  that  of  an  excess  in  the  second  is,  that 
it  occasions  obscurity,  and  by  the  too  frequent  inter- 
fipasion  of  uncouth  and  foreign  words,  gives  the  ap- 
t>earance  of  barbarism  to  a  verdon. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general,  that  the  totter 
is  the  safer  error  of  the  two.  Not  only  does  die  spe- 
cialiQf  of  the  case  afford  a  sufficient  t^lc^  fw  the 
use  of  such  words  ;  but  if  either  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  which  is  the  subject,  or  our  connexion  with 
the  people,  or  interest  in  their  history,  shall  familiar- 
ize us  to  their  institutions  and  customs,  the  barbarism 
of  the  terms  will  vanish  of  course.  Who  conaders 
now  these  names  of  Roman  magistracies,  eonsul,pre- 
tor,  edile,  censor,  questor,  dictator,  tribune,  as  barba- 
rous  ?  Yet  they  are  not  the  names  of  offices  amoi^st 
us  correspondent,  tx  similar,  to  those  among  the  Ro- 
mans. To  have  employed,  instead  of  them,  mayor., 
alderman^  sheriff,  &fc.  we  should  have  justiy  thought 
^  much  more  exceptionable,  I  have  heard  of  a  Dutch 
translator"  of  Cesar's  Commentaries,  who  always  ren- 
dered consul,  burgomaster,  and  in  the  same  taste,  the 
name  of  all  the  other  officers  and  magistrates  (^ 
Rome.  *  A  version  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  us 
ridiculous. 

i  6.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the 
two  last  are  the  only  classes  of  words  wherein  the  stu- 
dent will  find  any  thing  that  can  greatiy  puzzle  him. 
A  mere  schoolboy,  with  the  help  of  his  grammar 
and  lexicon,  may  acquire  all  that  is  requiute  fcH* 
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the  just  interpretation'  of  the  words  of  the  first  class. 
Those  of  the  third,  it  is  manifest,  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood by  us  wdthout  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
'religious  and  political  constitutions  of  the  country,  to- 
gether with  their  ceremonies  and  usages  ;  and  those 
of  the  second,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  greatest  de- 
licacy of  all,  cannot  be  thoroughly  apprehended  with- 
out  an  acquaintance  with  the  national  character,  that 
is,  the  pre^^nt  cast  of  mind,  manners,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  So  much  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  master  of  the  language  of  any  country ;  and  of 
so  much  importance  it  is,  in  order  clearly  to  com- 
prehend the  style  of  Scripture,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  whatever  concerns  the  Jewish  nation. 


PART  H. 

TH£  OBIOIN  OF  THS  GBAIiaES  IN  TBI  IDIOH  OF  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  New  Testament  is  written  in 
Greek,  it  must  be  of  consequence  that  we  be  able  to 
enter  critically  into  the  ordinary  import  of  the  words 
of  ti>at  tongue,  by  being  familiarized  to  the  genius 
and  character  of  those  who  spoke  it.  But  from  what 
has  been  observed  it  is  evident  that  though,  in  seve- 
ral cases,  tiiis  knowledge  may  be  sminenUy  useful, 
h  will  not  suffice ;  nay,  in  many  cases  it  will  be  of 
littie  or  no  significancy.     Those  words,  in  paiticu> 
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lar,  which  have  been  in  most  iamiliar  use  with  the 
old  interpreters,  and  have  been  cuirent  in  the  expla- 
nations given  in  the  Hellenistical  synagogues  and 
schools,  have,  with  their  naturalization  among  the 
Israelites,  acquired  in  the  Jewish  use,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  an  infusion  of  the  national 
spirit.  Though  the  words  therefore  are  Greek,  Jew- 
ish erudition  b  of  more  sefvice  than  Grecian,  fra- 
bringing  us  to  the  true  acceptation  of  them  in  the  sa- 
cred writings.  Would  you  know  the  full  import  of 
the  words  ayiWJfios,  bx  example,  and  Sauuoawiii 
in  the  New  Testament  ?  It  will  be  in  vsdn  K>  rum- 
•  mage  the  classics.  Turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  will  avail  little  to  recur  to  the  Greek 
roots  aytoi  and  &x>7.  Examine  the  extent  given  to 
the  significadon  of  the  Hebrew  roots  CIB  kadask, 
and  plTf  tsadak,  which  have  given  occa^on  to  the 
introduction  of  those  Greek  terms  into  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Sevenh'. 

i  2.  Classical  use,  both  in  Greek,  and  in  La- 
tin, is  not  only,  in  this  study,  sometimes  unavMla- 
ble,  but  may  even  mislead.  The  sacred  use,  and  the 
classical,  are  often  very  different.  We  know  the  im- 
port of  the  word  sanctitas  in  the  Vidgate  and  in  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  and  that  it  answers  exactly  enough 
to  our  oAvn  won!  sanctity  derived  from  it  Yet  from 
Cicero's  account,  it  is  plain  that,  in  modem  Euro- 
pean tongues,  we  have  no  word  corresponding  to  it 
in  its  primitive  and  classical  use.  "  ^quiTAs," 
says  he,    *'  tripartita  dicitur  esse.     Una  ad  supero;. 
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"  dcos,  altera  ad  manes,  tertia  ad  homines  pcrtinere ; 
*'  prima  pietas,  secunda  sanctitas0tert'm.  justitia  no- 
"  minatur  *."  According  to  him,  therefore,  the  La- 
tin word  sanctitas  imports  equity  or  suit^le  regards 
towards  the  infernal  gods. 

But,  in  no  instance,  does  the  clas^cal  sense  of  a 
word  difier  m(»%  from  that  which  it  has  invaiiabty 
in  the  sacred  pages,  than  in  the  term  raniivo^^  which, 
with  the  former,  is  always  expressive  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, with  the  latter,  of  a  good.  With  us,  it  is  a  vir- 
tue,  with  them,  it  was  a  vice.  Nor  can  it  be  justly 
affirmed  that  the  word  ex[M%ssed  the  same  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  with  Pagans,  as  with  Jews  and  Chris- 
.  tians,  and  that  the  only  difference  was,  in  the  opinion 
or  judgment  formed  concerning  this  disposition ; 
that  the  former  looked  upon  it  with  a  &vourabIe  eye, 
the  latter  with  an  unfavourable.  For  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  quality  of  which  it  is  expres- 
sive, in  classical  use,  is  totally  different  from  that 
which  it  expresses,  in  the  sacred  writings.  In  the 
first  it  corresponded  exactly  to,  and  was  commonly 
translated  by,  the  Latin  humilis,  which  in  profane  au- 
thors, always  conveys  a  bad  meaning,  and  denotes 
such  a  feeble,  mean,  and  abject  temper,  as  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  fortitude,  that  superiority  to  death, 
shame,  and  pain,  which  the  law  of  Christ  so  peremp- 
torily exacts,  and  with  which  the  feith  of  Christ  so 
powerfully  inspires  the  genuine  disciple.  Tamivovi^ 
the  abstract,  is  comprised  by  Aristotie  "  under  (««p»- 

*"  Topics.  * '   11(^1  nfttm  luu  nmutii. 
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"i/vjcfOt  pusillanimity ;  or,  as  explained  by  lexicogra- 
phers, "  animuitdemissus  et  abjectus  ;"  and  con- 
trasted to  iteyaJixy^vx'^  magnanimity,  "  ammi  cel- 
"  situdoy  And  to  evince  that  the  Latin  term,  in 
heathen  authors,  has  the  same  meaning  with  the 
Greek,  I  need  no  better  authority  than  Cicero,  who 
says'*,  *'Succumberedoloribus,eosque  Awmifianimo 
"  inbecilloque  ferre  miserum  est,  ob  eamque  debili- 
"  tatem  animi,  multi  parentes,  multi  amicos,  nonnul- 
"  li  patriam,  plerique  autem  seipsos  penitus  perdide- 
"  runt."  To  this  Jie  opposes,  *'  Robustus  animus 
■  "  et  excclsus,  qui  omni  est  liber  cura  et  angore,  cum 
"  et  mortem  contemnit,"  8ic.  The  temper  of  mind 
here  condemned  by  Cicero,  every  Christian  will  con-  " 
demn  as  much  as  he;  and  the  application  of  the  term 
humiUs  to  this  temper,  is  a  demonstration,  that,  with 
him,  the  word  was  the  sign  of  an  idea  very  different 
from  that,  of  which  it  has  since,  in  conf<»int^  to  the 
style  of  the  Italic  translation,  been  made  the  sign,  by 
ecclesiastical  authors.    - 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  tliat  tiie  En^ish 
word  humility,  though  bwrowed  directly  from  the  La- 
tin, conveys  not  the  classical,  but  the  scriptural  sense 
of  the  wordTOJl«vor»rs  or  Ta7W(j«>^i(HHruv>?,  which  Cas. 
talio,  over-zealous  for  the  Latinity  of  his  style,  never 
renders  humilitas,  but  always  modestia.  This  word 
modestia,  however,  does  not  express  adequately  the 
sense  of  die  ori^nal.  Modesty  relates  only  to  the 
(pinion  of  men,  humility  relates  also,  and  principally, 

"  Db  Finibia,  I.  i. 
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(0  the  unerring  judgment  of  God ;  and  includes  such 
&  combinatic^n  of  qualities  as  no  species  of  polytheism 
could  ^ve  a  foundation  fc»;.  It  implies,  along  witib 
a  modest  self-diffidence,  a  sense  of  unwohhiness  in 
the  sight  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  jwofound  ve- 
neration  of  his  perfections.  Accordingly  piety, 
meekness,  and  modesty,  make,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  principal  figures  in  the  groupe.  So  tar 
from  involving  any  thing  of  that  weak  timidity  and 
irresdutjon  expressed  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
philosopher,  as  comprehended  in  tins  clas^cal  sense 
■  of  the  term  humilis;  it,  on  the  contrary,  implies,  ia 
every  situation,  a  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
nithout  repining  or  reserve,  founded  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  ones  own  ignorance  of  what  is  best,  upon  the 
'  whole,  and  an  un^iaken  confidence  in  the  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  by  whose  providence  all 
events  are  over  •ruled. 

This  is  one  of  those  terms  which,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  an  idolater  could  not  com- 
prehend, till  he  had  previously  acquire^  some  no- 
tion of  the  Biblical  theology.  To  some  people  it 
may  appear  strai^,  that  so  much  knowledge  should 
be  though  necessary  kx  qualifying  one  to  tinder- 
stand  the  words  in  cuirent  use  in  any  langu^e.  But 
to  those  more  deeply  versed  in  these  matters  there 
will  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  remark.-  They 
will  be  sensible  that  the  modem  names,  pedantry, 
gallantry,  foppery,  coquetry,  prudery,  and  many 
others,  could  not  be  trandated  into  any  ancient  lan- 
guage, otherwise  than  by  circumlocutions.    Mon- 
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tesquieu  "  observes  of  what  is  called  honour  in  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  that  it  is  unknown,  and  con- 
sequently unnamed  in  the  despotisms  (^  Asia,  and 
that  it  would  even  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
render  the  term,  as  understood  by  Europeans,  intel- 
ligible to  a  Persian. 

}  3.  I  SHOULD  not  have  been  so  particular  on 
the  different  acceptations  of  some  words,  as  used  by 
Jews  and  by  Pagans,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  more 
effectually  that  important  proposition,  that  Scripture 
will  ever  be  found  its  own  best  interpreter  ;  and  to 
evmce,  what  was  remarked  before,  that  the  n^nnCTs 
and  sentiments  of  a  people,  being  closely  connected 
with  their  constitution  and  customs,  sacred  and  civil, 
have  a  powerfijl  influence  on  the  language,  especially 
on  those  combinations  of  ideas,  which  serve  to 
denote  the  various  phases '{p^x^.aa  the  unusual  ap> 
plication  of  the  term)  both  of  virtue  £Uid  of  vice,  as 
displayed  in  tiie  characters  of  individuals.  Fw, 
^ough  some  traces  of  all  the  virtuous,  and  all  the 
vicious,  qualities  of  which  human  nature  is  suscep. 
tible,  will  perhaps  be  found  in  every  country  ;  these 
qualities  are  greatly  divereified  in  tiieir  appearance 
inasmuch  as  they  invariably  receive  a  kind  of  signa- 
ture, or  peculiar  modification,  from  tiie  national  cha- 
racter. One  plain  consequence  of  this  doctrine  has 
been  already  considered,  namely,  that  there  will  be 

"  1,'Espritdes  Loin,  IW.  iii,  cli.  8.     \x\t.  Pers.  88. 
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a  diversity  in  the  associated  ideas  classed  under  the 
i^ipellatives,  and  consequently  in  the  genius  of  the 
languages,  wherever  there  is  a  diversity  of  charac- 
ter, in  the  nations  which  use  them. 

^  4.  I  AH  now  goii^  to  exempliiy  another  c(ui- 
sequence  of  this  doctrine,  which  ts,  that  the  lan- 
guage o£  the  same  pet^le  will  vary  from  itself,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  fix>m  what  it  was  in  a  for- 
mer period,  when  Ae  .people  themselves  unda^  a 
material  alteraticoi  from  what  they  were,  in  any  of 
the  respects  above  mentioned.  Indeed  it  is  manifest 
that,  if  a  nation  should  continue  at  the  same  precise 
'  degree  c^  advancement  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  both 
elegant  and  useful,  should  undergo  no  variation,  in 
their  form  of  government, , religion,  and  laws,  and 
should  have  litde  or  no  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
'  their  language  and  idiom  would,  in  all  essential  cha- 
racters, remain  the  same.  These  two,,  language 
and  idiom,  though  often  confounded^  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  discriminate  befcHc.  The  distinction  de- 
serves our  attention  the  more,  as  some  of  the  causes 
mentioned,  operate  more  upon  the  one,  and  otliers 
ni(M%  upon  the  other ;  and  as  one  of  them  may  be 
even  totally  altered,  whilst  the  other  is  retained. 
This  ivas  accordingly  the  case  vnth  the  Jewish  na- 
■tion. 

\  S.  DuBiNC  the  Babylonish  captivity,  die  Jews 
scattered  through  the  Assyrian  provinces  lost  irre- 
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coverably,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  witb  stnm- 
gers  so  much  superior  to  them  in  number  and  ctxi- 
sideration,  their  vernacular  dialect.  But,  in  ccmae- 
quence  of  their  attachment  to  their  religion  (which 
included  their  polity  and  law) ;  in  consequence  of 
thdr  inviolable  regard  to  their  own  customs,  and  t^ 
their  detestation,  both  of  the  customs,  and  ci  the 
arts,  of  the  heathen  ;  in  ccuriseqaence  of  their  vene- 
ration ifx  the  sacred  books,  and  their  never  hearing 
any  other  than  a  literal  version  of  them  in  the  pubtic 
offices  of  religitm,  they  still,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
served the  idiom  ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  Chaldee  of 
Jerusalem  was  not  as  different  Stom  the  Chaldee  ct 
Babylon  as  the  Greek  of  the  lynagc^e  was  fix}nv  ' 
the  Greek  of  the  classics,  the  miy  aaugnaUe  rea- 
son perhaps  is,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  and 
that  of  the  Chaldee  were  originally  more  akin  to  each 
other,  than  the  idiom  ct  the  Greek  «as  to  eitiier. 
Now  the  idiom  keeps  a  much  firmer  bold  of  the 
mind,  than  the  wends,  which  are  mac  sounds,  do, 
and  which,  compared  with  the  other,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  but  the  body,  the  material  part  of  a  Ian- 
gu^e,  whereof  the  idiom  is  the  soul. 

Though  the  Jewish  t<mgue  therefiire  became  dif- 
ferent, their  idiom  was  nearly  the  same.  I  say  near- 
ly so ;  hence  we  infer,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
s^le  and  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament  must  throw 
,lig^  upon  the  New:  but  it  was  not  entirely  the  same^ 
Hence  we  ccMiclude  the  utility  of  knowing  the  state 
of  the  rabbinical  and  traditimiaiy  learning  of  that  peo- 
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(4e  m  die  days  of  out  Saviour,  this  beii^  the  most 
efiectual  means  of  ilhistrating  tlu>se  particulars  v^iere- 
m  ihc  idiom  of  the  New  Testament  difieis  fix>m  that 
(xT  the  Old.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  such  an 
intercourse  with  stnmgers  as  extirpated  their  lan- 
guage, should  not  be  productive  of  some  efiect  on 
^irnoti(Ml8  of  things,  soitiments,  and  manners.  And 
changes  jM^uced  in  the  sentiments  and  manners  of 
a  people,  never  fiiil  to  show  themselves  in  their  writ- 


(  6.  BiTT,  if  what  happened  during  their  ctq>tivi- 
ty  had  some  e£fecton  these ;  'niiat.followed  after  theH* 
return  to  Judea  had  a  much  greater.  The  persecu- 
tions th^  endured  under  the  Grecian  empire,  oti  ac- 
count of  &eir  religion,  did,  as  is  often  the  case, 
greatly  endear  it  to.them,  and.make  them  conuder  it 
in  a  light,  in  which  (whatever  may  be  said  of  indi- 
viduals] they  seem  never  as  a  nation  to  have  con^- 
dn«d  it  in  htfoK.  It  became  more  an  object  and  a 
study  to  them.  Sensible  how  little  their  perseve- 
rance secured  them  the  temporal  advantages  held 
forth  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  became  fond  of  at- 
tending to  those  spiritual  and  suUime  interpretations, 
both  of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets,  which  scTved  to 
fortify  the  mind  against  all  secular  loraes  and  misfisr- 
tunes,  and  inspire  it  with  hope,  in  the  immediate 
views  of  torture,  and  of  death.  Besides,  the  inter- 
course which,  from  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests, they  unavoidably  liad  with  the  Greeb,  in- 
troduced insensibly,  into  their  manner  of  treating  re- 
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ligion,  an  infusion  of  the  philost^ic  spirit,  whli 
which  they  had  before  been  utteiiy  unacquainted. 

The  Greeks  were  perhaps  the  most  inquisitive,  the 
most  ii^enious,  and. the  most  disputatious,  pet^le 
that  ever  q)peared  upcm  the  earth.  "Hie  uncommcMi 
imjJortance  wliicfa  the  Jews  attributed  to  their  reli- 
gious peculiarities,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  ceremo- 
nies, and  their  abhorrence  of  flie  ceremonies  of  other 
nations,  with  whom  they  would  have  no  intercom- 
munity in  worship,  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the 
scrutiny  and  contradiction  of  a  pectple  at  (Htce  so  acurc 
and  so  conceited'^  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  also,  in 
seif-defence,  began  to  scrutinize  and  argue.  On  ex- 
amining and  comparing,  they  perceived,  in  a  stron- 
ger light  than  ever,  the  inexiM^essible  fiitili^  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  no- 
ble simplicity,  purity,.and  sublimit  of  their  own 
theology.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  begot  among  diem, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  spirit  of  dogmatiz- 
ing, a  spirit  quite  unknown  to  their  ancesttxs,  though 
many  centuries  had  ^lapsed  finm  their  establishment 
in  Canaan,  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  dt^poiatical  spi- 
rit was  a  division  into  factions  and  sects. 

In  this  state  we  find  them,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord; 
the  whole  nation  being  split  into  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  and  Essenes.  Now,  of  such  party  distinctions 
tiiere  is  not  a  single  vestige  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  dogmatists,  <m  the  different  sides,  would  have 
recourse  to  diflferent  theories,  tiie  theories  would  gjve 
rise  to  particular  phrases,  by  which  the  peculiar  opi- 
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rdons  of  Ae  partizans  would  be  expressed,  and  even 
to  particular  applications  of  the  wwds  and  phrases  . 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  before.    Hence 
the  usefiilness  of  understanding  their  dififerences, 
and  tenets,  and  manner  of  expounding  sacred  writ. 

i  7.  But,  though  (he  difierences  in  opinions,  and 
modes  of  exposition,  which  prevailed  in  the  different 
sects,  do  not  much  aflfect  the  style  of  tiie  historical 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  in  its  nature, 
gives  less  occa^on  for  introducing  subtleties  in  spe- 
culation, and  was  written  By  men  who,  from  their 
education,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entered  much 
into  the.  polemical  discussions  of  those  days;  they 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  affect  the  style  of  the 
epistolary  writings,  especially  of  Paul,  who  was  an 
adept  in  all  the  Jewish  learning  of  the  age.  Indeed 
we  learn  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  talmudical 
^vriters,  that  their  literati,  at  that  period,  were  become 
fond  of  assigning  a  moral  significance  and  puqx)se  to 
alt  the  ritual  observances  of  the  law,  and  of -applying 
^  words  and  phrases  relating  to  these,  in  a  certain 
figurative  and  mystical  manner.  That,  in  their  mode 
of  application,  they  would  often  be  whimsical,  I  do 
not  deny ;  but  that  the  New  Testament  itself  gives 
ground  to  think  that  their  ceremonies  and  carnal  or- 
dinances, as  the  Apostle  calls  them",  woe  intended 
to  adumbrate  some  spiritual  stnd  more  important  in- 
structions, appears  to  me  uncontrovertible. 
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But  whateva*  be  in  this,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  matter  of  some  moment,  that  we  form  a  right  no- 
tion of  the  difierent  dc^mas  and  prevailii^  taste  of 
the  time.  The  teascm  is  evident.  The  sacred  wri. 
tas,  in  addressing  those  of  their  own  nation,  would 
doubtless,  in  order  to  be  understood,  adapt  them- 
selves, as  thdr  great  Master  had  dc»ie  before  them« 
to  the  prevailing  idiom  and  phrasedogy.  Now,  thb 
is  to'  be  learned  only  from  the  common -usages,  and 
from  the  reigning  modes  of  thinking  and  reason- 
*  ing,  which  distinguished  the  people  in  diat  age  and 
nation. 


PAHT  III. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  FOUHD  tM  TftAtTBLATING  THE  SCBI»UEKB. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  a  doubt  that,  as  eveiy  Ian. 
guage  has  in  it  something  peculiar,  and  as  the  peo- 
ple of  every  naUon  have  customs,  rites,  and  man- 
ners wherein  they  are  dngular;  each  tongue  will 
have  its  special  difficulties ;  which  will  always  be  die 
greater  to  strangers,  the  more  remote  the  customs, 
rites,  and  manners  of  the  nation  are,  fix)m  die  cus- 
toms, rites,  and  manners  of  other  nations :  for,  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  genius  of  the  tongue  will  difier 
Irom  that  of  other  toi^es.  If  so,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  distinguishing  particularity  of  the  Jews  in 
constitutitHD,  sentiments,  ceremonies,  and  laws,  should 
tender  it  more  difficult  to  tnmslate,  wtdi  justness. 
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'^fiom  thdr  langu^e,  than  to  tnindate  fix>m  the  lan- 
guage of  any  people  who,  in  all  the  reelects  afore- 
mentumed,  do  not  so  remarkably  di^  fixim  others. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  point  out,  mixe  particu- 
lariy,  where  difficulties  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
principally  to  lie.  It  is  evident  that  they  will  not  at 
all  a£fect  the  construction  of  the  sentences,  or  the  in- 
flections  of  ti>e  words.  The  anal<^  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  its  whole  gramm^cal  structure,  riiay  be 
very  simple,  and  easily  acquired,  whatever  be  the  , 
customs  c£  the  pec^le,  or  how  extraordinary  soever 
they  may  appear  to  us.  Furth»',  simple  nairation  iy 
not  that  kind  of  writing  which  will  be  much  affected 
by  those  difficulties.  The .  nouns  which  occur  in 
it  are  generally  of  the  first  class,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  Dissertation.  And  in  these, 
from  the  principles  fainerly  explained,  the  interpre- 
ter will  not  often  meet  with  any  thing  to  retard  his 
prx^ress.  If  the  nairative  be  of  matters  which  con- 
cern the  conununity  at  tai^,  as-ui  civil  histoiy, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  frequent  recourse  to  .the 
wcHds  of  the  third  class.  But  in  regard  to  these, 
the  method  of  adopting  the  cx-iginal  term,  establish- 
ed by  universal  practice,  and  founded  in  necessity,  ~ 
whereby  tianslatcvs  extricate  themselves  when  cac- 
re^KHident  tenns  camvot  be  found,  does  in  effect  re.' 
■move  the  difficult.  And  even  when  words  of  the 
aeccnd  class  occur,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  there 
.is  a  greater  probability  that  the  context  will  ascer- 
4ain  their  meaning  in  an  histoiical  worit,  than  there 
■n  where  they  occur  in  wy  other  kind  of- writing, 
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such  as  the  didactic,  the  declamatory,  tfie  proverbia!, 
or  aphoristic,  and  the  ai^mentative. 

Tliis  is  the  first  diiEculty  proper  to  be  mentioned, 
arisbg  from  difference  of  manners,  a  difficult  which 
cannot  be  said  to  afiect  the  sacred  writings  peculiar- 
ly otherwise  than  in  degree.  It  is  always  the  harder 
to  reach,  in  a  veraon,  the  precise  signification  of  the 
WOTds  of  the-  original,  the  wider  the  distance  is  in 
sentiments  and  manners,  between  the  nation  in  whose 
language  the  book  is  written,  and  the  nation  into 
whose  langui^  it  is  to  be  translated. 

i  2.  The  second  difficulty  I  shall  take  notice  of, 
arises  from  the  penury  of  words  in  the  ancient  ori- 
ental languages,  at  Itast  in  the  Hebrew,  a  natural 
conaequeiice  of  the  simplicity  of  the  people,  the  litdc 
proficiency  made  by  them  in  sciences  and  arts,  and 
their  early  withdrawing  themselves,  on  account  of 
religion,  fixim  the  people  o£  other  nations.  The  fewer 
the  words  are,  in-  any  language,  the  more  extensive 
commonly  is  the  signification  given  to  every  word ; 
and  the  racn%  extensive  the  signification  of  a  word  is, 
there  is  the  greater  risk  of  its  being  misunderstood, 
in  any  particular  application ;  besides,  the  fewness  of 
wcMils  oUiges  writers  of  enlarged  minds,  for  the  sake 
of  supplying  the  deficiency,  frequently  to  recur  to 
met^hor,  synecdoche,  metonymy y>  catachresis,  and 
other  rhetorical  tropes.  These,  accordingly,  are  al- 
ways found  to  abound  most  in  the  sc^tiest  tot^es. 
Now  the  frequent  use  of  tropes  occasions  an  unavoid- 
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^e  obscurity,  and  sometimes  ambiguity,  in  the  es- 
-pression. 

^  3.  A  THIRD  difEculty  arises  fit>m  the  penury 
of  books  extant  in  the  genuine  and  ancient  Hebrew, 
there  being  no  mOTe  than  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  not  even  all  these.  When  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  any  langu;^, 
even  of  our  native  tongue,  is  acquired,  we  lind  it 
is  solely  by  attending  to  the  several  ways  in  which 
words  are  used  in  a  vast  variety  of  occunences  and 
applicaticMis,  that  the  precise  meaning  b  ascertained. 
As  it  is  principally  from  cMH'crsation,  in  our  mother- 
tongue,  or  in  any  living  language  which  we  learn 
from  those  who  speak  it,  that  we  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve this  variet)',  so  it  is  only  in  books  that  we  have 
occasion  to  observe  it,  when  employed  in  the  acqui-* 
sition  of  a  dead  language.  Consequently,  the  fewer 
the  books  are,  there  is  the  greater  risk  of  mistaking 
the  sense,  especially  of  those  words  which  do  not 
frequendy  occur.  This  has  given  rise  to  doubts 
about  the  meaning  of  some  words,  even  of  the  first 
class,  to  wit,  the  il^nes  cf  a  few  natural  (Ejects,  as 
plants,  animals,  and  precious  stones,  which  occur,  but 
rarely,  in  Scripture,  and,  sdely,  in  passages  where 
sufficient  light  cannot  be  had  from  the  context. 

4  4.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  as  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  employed  not  the  Hebrew, 
-but  the  Greek  language,  in  their  compositions ;  nei- 
-ther  of  the  two  remarks  last  mentioned  can  affetf 
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diem,  however  they  may  affect  the  penmen  of 
Old.  The  Greek  is  indeed  a  most  copious  language, 
and  the  books  written  in  it  are  very  numerous.  But 
ii4K>ever  would  at^e  in  this  manner,  must  have 
fOTgotten,  what  has  been  fiilty  evinced  in  the  fonn«- 
DissertaliOTi,  that  though  the  \vords,  the  inflection, 
and  the  construction  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament arc  Greek,  the  idiom  is  strictly  Hebraical ; 
or  at  least,  he  must  not  have  reflected  on  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  this  doctrine ;  one  of  \riuch 
is,  that  the  Hebraistic  Greek,  «•  Greek  of  the  syna- 
gfmie,  as  it  has  been  called,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
labour  under  the  same  inconveniences  and  defects 
with  the  tongue  on  which  its  idiom  is  formed.  Ano- 
ther consequence  'is,  that  the  scarcity  of  books  in  the 
language  which  is  the  parent  of  the  idiom,  is,  in  ef- 
fi»:t,  a  scarcity  of  the  lights  that  are  necessaiy,  or  at 
least  ccHivenient,  for  the  easier  discovery  q£  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  idiomatic  tongue  formed  u{khi  It.  The 
reason  of  both  is  obvious  ;  it  is  from  that  language 
we  must  learn  the  import  of  the  phrases,  and  even 
sometimes  of  particular  words,  which  otherwise 
would  often  prove  uninteUigible. 

4  5.  The  fourth  difficulty  which  the  interpreter 
of  the  Bible  has  to  encounter,  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  prophetic  style,  a  sQ-le  hi^y  figiaative,  or, 
as  some  critics  have  thought  proper  to  denominate 
it,  ^^mbolical.  The  symbolic  ch:  typical  is,  in  my 
apprehension,  very  much  akin  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  allegOTic  style.   There  is*  however,  this  di^- 
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ence :  the  ffjrmlxds  employ^ed  in  prcqphecy  have,  like 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  acquired  a  customary  in- 
terpretation frtun  the  established  use  in  that  mode  of 
writing,  and  are  seldom  or  never  varied,  whereas 
the  allegory  is  more  at  the  discretitm  of  the  writer. 
One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  the  former  there 
is  not  Tequired  the  same  exactness  of  resemblance 
between  the  symbols,  or  the  types  and  their  anti- 
Qrpes,  as  is  required  in  allegMy.  The  reason  Is  ob- 
vious. The  usual  ^plication  supplies  th%  defects  in 
the  first ;  whereas,  in  the  second,  it  is  solely  by  an 
accuracy  of  resemblance  that  an  allegcny  can  be  dis- . 
tinguished  from  a  riddle. 

This  difficulty  howev«*in  the  prophetic  style,  may 
be  said,  more  strictly,  to  affect  the  expounder  of  the 
sacred  oracles  than  the  translator.  For,  in  this  loode 
<^  writing,  there  are  two  senses  exhibited  to  the  in* 
telligent  reader ;  first,  the  literal,  and  then  the  figuia- ' 
tive  :  for,  as  the  words  are  intended  to  be  the  vdhicle 
cif  the  literal  sense,  to  the  man  who  understands  the 
language ;  so,  the  literal  sense  is  intended  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  figurative,  to  the  man  whose  under- 
standing is  exax:ised  *'  to  discern,  the  thii^  of  the 
**  Spirit."  It  is  to  such,  therefcnre,  in  a  particular 
manner,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  symbolic 
style,  in  the  New  Testament,  b  addressed.  Our 
L<hy1,  to  distit^ish  such  from  the  unthinkii^  muU 
litude,  calls  them  those  who  have  ears  to  hear.  fFho- 
to  hath  ears  to  hear,  says  he,  let  Mm  hear".    The 

**  Matth.  xi.  15.  xiii.  0.     Mark,  iv.  9.     LaUc,  viii.  8. 
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same  expression  is  also  used  in  the  Apocalypse  ",  a 
book  of  prophecies.  And  it  deserves  to  be  attended 
to,  that  Jesus  Christ  never  employs  these  wtads  in 
the  introduction,  or  the  conclusion,  of  any  plain  mo- 
ral instructions,  but  alwf^s  after  some  parable,  or 
proidietic  declarations  figuratively  expressed.  Now, 
it  is  with  the  literal  sense  only,  that  the  translate^-,  as 
such,  is  concerned.  For  the  literal  sense  ou^t  in- 
variably to  be  conveyed  into  the  veraon,  where,  if 
you  discover  the  antitype  or  mystical  sense,  it  must 
be,  though  not  through  the  same  words,  through  the 
same  emblems,  as  you  do  in  the  original. 

This  also  holds  in  translating  allegory,  apologue, 
and  parable.  A  man  may  render  them  exact^  into 
another  tongue,  who  has  no  apprehensicm  of  the  figu< 
rative  sense.  Who  .can  doubt  that  any  &ble  of  Esop 
or  Phedrus,  for  example,  may  be  translated,  with  as 
much  justness,  by  one  who  has  not  been'  told,  and 
does  not  so  much  as  guess  the  moral,  as  by  one.  who 
kno^^  it  perfectly  f  Whereas  the  principal  ccncem 
of  the  expoimder  is  to  discover  the  figurative  imp(»t. 
In  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  there  is  only  tme 
book,  the  Apocalypse,  written  entirely  in  the  pro- 
phetic  style :  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  that  book 
may  be  accurately  translated  by  oae  who  has  lu)  ap- 
prehension of  the  ^iritual  meaning.  ^  However,  in 
the  greater  part,  both  of  the  historical,  and  of  the 
epistolary,  viTitings,  there  are  prophecies  interspers- 
ed.   Besides,  some  knowledge  in  the  diction  and 

»R«v.  ii.  7.11.  17.29. 
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manner  of  the  prophets  is  necessary  for  the  better  ap- 
prehension of  the  application  made  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  and  the  reason- 
ings of  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  those  prophecies. — 
Indeed  it  may  be  affirmed  in  general,  that  for  trans- 
lating justly  what  is  of  a  mixed  character,  where 
the  onblematic  is  blended  with  the  historical,  some 
knowlet^  of  the  mystic  ^plications  is  more  essen- 
tial, than  fcH*  translating  unmixed  prophecy,  allegory, 
OF  parable. 

i  6.  I  SHALL  mention,  as  the  cause  of  a  fifth  dif- 
ficulty in  the  examination,  and  consequently  in  the 
right  interpretation,  of  the  Scriptxires,  that,  before 
we  b^^  to  study  them  critically,  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  read  them  in  a  translation,  whence  we 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  considering  many  ancient 
'  and  oriental  terms,  as  perfectly  equivalent  to  certain 
words  in  modem  use  in  our  own  language,  by  which 
the  other .  have  been  commonly  rendered.  And 
this  habit,  without  a  considerable  share  of  know- 
ledge, attenticn,  and  discernment,  is  almost  never 
perfectly  to  be  surmounted.  What  makes  the  diffi- 
culty still  the  greato-  is  that,  when  we  begin  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  other  versions  beade  that  in- 
to our  mother-tongue,  suppose  Latin,  French,  Ita- 
lian ;  these,  in  many  instances,  instead  of  correct- 
ing, serve  but  to  confirm  the  eflect.  For,  in  ;these 
translations,  we  find  the  same  words  in  the  or^nal, 
uniformly  rendered  by  words  which  we  know  to 
cwrespond  exactly,  in  the  present  use  of  those 
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tongues,  to  the  terms  employed  ia  our  own  tranda- 
tion. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  far  misunderstood  by  any, 
as  to  be  supposed  to  insinuate,  by  this  remai^,  that 
people  ought  to  delay  reading  the  Scriptures  in  a 
translation,  till  they  be  capable  of  consulting  the 
original.  This  would  be  to  debar  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  from  the  use  of  them  altogether,  and  to 
give  up  the  many  immense  advantages  derived  from 
the  instructions,  contained  in  the  very  worst  versions 
of  that  book,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  few  mistakes, 
comparatively  small,  into  which  one  may  .be  drawn, 
even  by  the  best.  A  child  must  not  be  hindered 
finm  using  his  legs  in  walking,  on  pretence  that  if 
he  be  allowed  to  walk,  it  will  be  impossible  always 
to  secure  him  from  falling.  My  intention  in  remark- 
ing tins  difficulty,  is  to  show  first,  that  those  eariy 
studies,  however  proper  and  even  necessary  in  Chris- 
tians, are  nevertheless  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ency,  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  incompetent  judges, 
prepossessions  are  inseniubly  fonned  on  mere  haint 
or  association,  which  afterwards,  when  the  judgment 
is  more  mature,  cannot  easily  be  silrmounted  ;  2dly, 
to  account  in  part,  without  recuirii^  to  obscurity  in 
the  orig^,  for  the  greater  difficulty  said  to  be  found 
in  explaining  hcAy  writ,  than  in  expounding  oth^ 
works  of  equal  antiquity ;  and,  3dly,  to  awake  a 
proper  circumspection  and  caution,  in  every  one 
who  would  examine  the  Scriptures  with  that  atten- 
tion which  the  ine&ble  importance  of  the  subject 
merits. 
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Bu^  in  order-  to  set  the  c^)savation  itself  in  rela- 
tion to  this  fifth  difficulty  in  the  strongest  light,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  traQe  the  origin,  and  give,  as 
it  were,  ^  hist<»y  of  some  terms,  which  have  be- 
come technical  amongst  ecclesiastical  writers,  point* 
jng  out  the  changes  which  in  a  course  of  ages  they 
have  insensibly  undergone.  When  alterations  are 
produced  by  slow  degrees,  they  always  escape  the 
notice  of  the  generality  of  pet^le,  ^nd  sometimes  ' 
even  of  the  more  discerning.  Fen*  a  ^rm  onfx  uni- 
versally understood  to  be  equivalent  to  an  original 
term  whose  place  it  occupies  in  the  trukdation,  will 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  still  equivalent,  by  those 
who  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  variations,  in 
the  meanings  of  words,  which  the  tract  of  time,  and 
the  alterations  in  notions  and  customs  thence  aris- 
ing, have  imperceptibly  mtroduced.  Sometime& 
etymology  too  contributes  to  favour  the  deception.  ■ 
Is  there  one  of  a  thousand,  even  among  tlie  readers 
of  the  original,  who  entertains  the  smallest  suspicion 
that  the  words,  blasphemy,  heresy,  mystery,  schism, 
do  not  convey  to  modems,  precisely  the  same  ideas 
which  the  Greek  words  ^Xaa^nut,  au^tsj  ftv^iov^ 
exiOfia,  in  the  New  Testament,  conveyed  to  Chris- 
tians, in  the  times  of  the  Apo<les  ?  Yet  that  these 
Greek  and  English  words  are  far  from  corresponding 
perfecdy,  I  shall  take  an  occasion  of  evincing  after-- 
wards  ".  The  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  seve- 
ral other  words  and  even  phrases  which  retain  tbeir 

*•  Dissertation  it. 
-  vet.  I.  18 
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currency  oi>  reli^ous  subjects,  though  very  nincli 
altered  m  their  aignificatica). 

i  7.  The.  sixth  and  last  difficulty,  and  perfuqs 
tlic  greatest  of  all,  arises  fiom  this,  that  our  opinions 

.  on  religious  subjects  sae  commonly  formed,  not  in- 
deed before  we  read  the  Scriptures,  but  before  we 
liave  examined  tliem.  The  ordinary  consequaice 
is,  that  men  aferwards  do  not  search  the  sacred  wa- 
des in  order  to  firid  out  the  truth,  but  in  onkr  to 
&id  what  m^y  authorize  their  own  opinions.  Nch- 
is  it,  indeed,  otherwise  to  be  accounted  fw,  that  the 
several  pardzans  of  such  an  endless  varie^  of  adverse 
sects  (although  men  who,  on  other  subjects,  iq>pear 
neither  weak  nor  unfair,  in  theor  researches)  should 
all,  with  so  much  confidence,  maintain  that  the  dic- 
tates of  holy  writ  are  perfectly  decisive,  in  support 
of  their  £ivourite  dogmas,  and  in  opposition  to 
those  of  every    antagonist.      Nor  is  there,  in  the 

■  whole  history  of  mankir»d,  a  clearer  demonstratiwi 
than  this,  of  the  amazing  power  of  prejudice  and  pre- 
possession. 

It  may  be  said,  that  interest  often  warps  men's 
judgment,  and  gives  them  a  bias  towards  that  side 
of  a  question  in  which  they  find  their  accoiint ;  nay, 
it  may  even  be  ui^d  further  that,  in  cases  in  which 
it  has  no  influeace  on  the  head,  it  may  seduce  the 
heart,  and  excite  strenuous  combatants  in  defence  of 
a  system  which  they  themselves  do  not  believe.  I 
acknowledge  tliat  these  suppositions  are  not  of  things 
impossible.    Actual  instances  may  be  found  of  both. 
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But,  fcr  the  honour  of  human  nature  I  wcMold  wish 
to  think  that  those  of  the  sec(Hld  class  now  mention- 
ed, are  far  fixon  -being  numerous.  But,  whatever  be 
in  tlus,  we  cert^nly  have,  in  cases  wherein  interest 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  nay,  wherein  it  ^- 
/pears  evidently  on  the  apposite  side,  irrefiagable 
p'roofe  of  the  power  of  prepossession,  insomuch  that 
one  would  almost  inu^ne  that,  in  matters  of  opinion, 
as  in  matters  of  pnqier^,  a  right  were  constitoted} 
merely  by  preoccupancy.  This  serves  also  to  ac> 
count,  in  part,  fca-  the  great  diversity  of  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  without  recurring  to 
the  commoi  plea  of  the  Romanists,  its  obscuri^  and 
ambiguity'-. 

(  8.'  Thus  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  encoffi- 
tered  in  the  study  of  Biblical  criticisnl  are  sixf  aris- 
ing, Ist,  tmta  the  ^gularity  of  Jewish  customs  ; 
2dly,  from  the  poverty  (as  appears)  of  their  native 
language  ;  Sdly,  frran  the  fewness  of  the  books  ex- 
tant in  it ;  4thly,  from  the  symbolical  style  of  the 
proi^ts  ;  5thly,  from  the.excessive  influence  which' 
a  previous  acqu^tance  with  tninslations  may  have 
occasioned  ;  and,  6thly,  from  prepossessions,  in  what 
vfzy  soever  acquired,  in  regard  to  relig^us  tenets. 
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6t  THE  n-tU   Of  TRE     SCRItTUItE  fUStmiT,     FARTICULAKLT   THB 

oooFELs.  m  maeaam  semn»D  agumt  tea  oBnenom  or 

F»oM  what  has  been  evinced  iii  the  preceding 
discourse,  it  will,  not  improbably,  be  concluded  that 
the  style  of  holy  writ,  both  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  Old,  of  the  historical  books,  as  well  as  of 
die  j]||>phetical,  and  the  argumentative,  must  be  ge- 
nerally obscure,  and  often  ambiguous.  So  much, 
aiid  with  so  great  plausibili^  and  .acuteness,  has 
been  written,  by  some  learned  men,  in  proving 
this  point,  that  were  a  person,  before  he  ever  read 
the  Scriptures,  eitlier  in  the  (nigral,  or  in  a  transla- 
tion, to  consider  every  topic  diey  have  employed,  and 
to  observe  how  much,  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  such 
topics,  is  admitted  by  those  who  cannot  entirely  ac- 
quiesce in  the  conclusion,  he  would  infallibly  de- 
spair of  reaping  any  instruction,  that  could  be  de- 
pended <m,  from  die  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  would 
be  almost  tempted  to  pronounce  it  altogether  unpco- 
fitable. 

What  can  exceed  the  declarations,  to  dus  pur- 
pose, of  the  cckbnUed  Father  Simon,  a  very  eni- 
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nent  ctitic,  add  probc^ly  the  greatest.  <Hi»ilal  scholtf 
of  his  age  ?  "  We  oiigbt,"  says  he",  "  to  regard  it 
"  as  unquestionable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  He- 
"  bicw  words  are  equivocal,  and  that  their  signiftca- 
"  tion  is  entirety  uncertain.  Fch-  this  reason,  when 
"  a  translator  employs  in  his  veraitHi  the  interpreta- 
"  tion  which  he  thinks  the  best,  he  cannot  say  abso- 
"  lutdy  that  that  interpretation  e:xptesses  truly  whiut 
'*  is  contained  in  the  original.  There  is  alway$ 
**  grouod  to  doubt  whether  the  senae  which  he  gives 
*'  to  the  Hebrew  words  be  the  true  sense,  because 
**  diere  are  other  meanings  which  are  equally  proba-, 
*'  ble."  Again",  "  They  [the  Protestants]  do  not 
"  consider  that  even  the  most  learned  Jews  doubt 
"  ahnost  eveiy  whsre  ceaKcming  the  proper  signifi- 
"  cation  of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
"  lexicons  composed  by  them,  commonly  OHitain 

"  Hilt  Crit.  da  V.  T.  lir.  tii.  ch.  ii.  Oo  doit  iMpptmt 
COBDM  aiN  <AoM  GODStuite,  que  ia.  plos  ptrt  dee  mots  Hebreuz 
sont  equiToquM,  et  ^ne  lear  sr^ificatioa  est  etaieremeni  incer. 
taine.  Cest  ponrqnoi  tors  qu'un  tndncteur  employadaos  sa 
rersion  ^interpretation  qu'il  joge  ta  mmllBtirej  on  no  pent  pu 
dire  Bbsolummt,  qne  cette  interprettetioB  exprime  sn  trai  c» 
qui  est  contenn  dans  I'origioel.  II  y  a  Iohjouts  lieu  de  donter, 
at  le  sens  qu'on  doniw  am  mots  Hebreax  est  le  veritabla,  pids 
qa'il  ^  en  a  d'antres  qui  ont  auiatU  de  probability. 

^  Hist.  Crit.  dn  V.  T,  lir.  iii.  ch.  iv.  lis  n'ont  pas  pris 
garde,  qoe  m^nie  les  plus  scavans  Juifs  doutent  pr^qoe  par 
tout  de  la  lignification  propre  des  mots  Hebraux,  et  qne  les  die* 
tionaires  qu'ila  ofit  composes  de  la  langne  Hub  mi  que  ns  con- 
tiennemle^I^ns  sonient  que  de  HKngeMures  incertaines. 
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**  nothing  but  uncertain  conjectures."  Now,  if  mAt^ 
ters  were  really  as  here  replfeswited,  there  could  be  ■ 
no  question  that  the  study  of  Scripture  would  be  . 
mefc  loss  of  time,  and  that,  whatever  mig^t  be 
affirmod  of  the  ^es  of  the  ancient  pro|Aets,  it 
could  not  be  said  at  present,  that  there  is  any  reve- 
lation  extant  of  what  preceded  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
ties.  For  a  revelaticsi  which  contains  nothing  but 
matter  of  doubt  and  conjecture,  and  from  which 
I  cannot  raise  even  a  jnxjbable  opinion  that  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  (pinions  equally  probable,  b  no 
revelation  at  all.  How  defective,  on  this  hypothesis, 
Ae  New  Testament  would  be,  which  every  where 
presupposes  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Old ; 
and,  in  many  places,  how  inexplicable  without  that 
knowledge,  it  is  nradless  to  mention. 

4  2.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  account  fw  exagge- 
tations  so  extravagant,  in  an  author  so  judicious,  and 
commonly  so  moderate,  but  by  observii^  that  his  im- 
mediate aim,  whereof  he  never  loses  si^t,  tiiroug^- 
out  his  whole  elaborate  performance,  b  to  establish 
TRADITION,  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  knowledge 
secessaiy  f<H-  the  faith  and  practice  of  ^  Christian. 
Scripture,  doubtiess,  has  its  difficulties^ but  we  know 
at  least  what,  and  where  it  is.  As  for  traditwn,  what 
it  is,  how  it  is  to  be  soug^  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  it  has  never  yet  been  in  the  power  of  any 
roan  to  explain,  to  the  satis&ction  of  a  reasonable 
inquirer.  We  are  already  in  possession  cS  the  for- 
ttle^  if  we  can  but  expound  it.    We  cannot  say  so 
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much  (^  the  laifsei,  which^  l^e  ^^budiadnezzar's 
dream,  we  have  first  to  find,  and  then  to  into^ptet. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  Simon's  principal  aim  has 
been  lepresentol  by  some  of  his  'own  communion, 
particularly  Boasuet  bishop  of  Meauz,  as  still  mwe 
hostile  to  religion,  than  from  the  account  above  given 
we  should  conclude  it  to  be.  That  celebrated  and 
subde  disputant  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that, 
u^der  the  a])ecious  pretext  of  supporting  the  chutx:ht 
this  priest  (^  the  Oraiory  undamined  Christianily 
jtself,  a  proceeding  which,  in  the  end,  must  iHT>ve 
&tal  to  an  author!^  that  has  no  other  foundation  to 
rest  upon.  The  Bishop  ^<:(xding4y  insists  that  the 
general  tendency  of  his  argument,  as  ^)pears  in  ev^ 
part  of  the  work,  is  to  insinuate  a  refined  Socinia> 
nism,  if  not  an  umversal  scepticism.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  ambiguous  manner  often  adc^ited  by  our  cri< 
tical  historian,  and  the  address  with  wluch  he  some- 
times eludes  the  expectation  of  his  readers,  add  not 
a  little  prgbability  to  the  reasoning  of  this  acute  an> 
tagtxiist.  When  to  any  flagrant  mi^terpretation  oF 
a  portion  of  Scripture  mentioned  in  his  wotk,  we 
expect  his  answer  fix>m  a  critical  examination  of  the 
passage,  we  are  silence^  with  the  tiraditionand  au. 
tiioriiy  of  the  church,  urged  in  such  a  way  as  evi- 
dently suggests,  that  without  recuiring  to  her  de- 
cision, there  is  no  possibility  of  refuting  the  objec- 
tions of  adversaries,  ot  discovering  the  truth ;  and  - 
that  our  own  reasonings,  unchecked  by  her,  if  they 
did  not  subvert  our  fiiith  alb^ether,  would  infal- 
libly (dun^  us  iii,to  all  the  errors  of  Socinus.    Thtia 
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most  of  his  discusaicms  canceraing  U^  import  of 
the  sacred  text  conclude  in  an  alternative  which, 
whilst  it  c^ceals  Ms  own  sentiments,  bewilders  his 
readers.  The  purpcHt  is,  '  If  ye  will  be  rational, 
'  ye  muit  soon  cease  to  be  Christians ;  and  if  ye 
•  will  be  Christians,  ye  must  (wherever  religion  is 
'  ctmcemed)  cease  to  be  rational.*  This  alteniative 
Qifmth  or  reason,  though  not  ex|H^essed  in  so  many 
words,  is  but  too, plainly  implied  in  those  he  uses. 
If  for  Christian  he  had  substituted  Soman  Catho- 
lic, or  even  any  one  denomination  of  Christians, 
the  sentiment  would  not  have  been  so  geaera% 
controverted.  As  it  is,  he  offers  no  other  chiHce, 
but  to  believe  evoy  thing,  how  absurd  soever,  on 
an  authority  into  the  foundation  of  which  we  are 
not  pennitted  to  inquire,  or  to  believe  nothing  at 
all.  Hie  Critical  History  has  accordingly  been  ob- 
served to  produce  two  contraiy  efects  on  readers 
of  opposite  characters.  Of  the  wealt  and  timid  it 
often  malces  implicit  beUevera :  of  the  intelligent 
and  daring  it  makes  free-thinkers.  To  which  side 
die  author  himself  leaned  most,  it  would  peihaps 
be  pre»imptuous  to  sacf.  But  as  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  known  abihties  were  much  more  conge* 
mal  to  those  of  the  latter  class  dian  to  those  <^  the 
former,  it  was  no  wonder  diat  he  fell  under  suspidfm 
widi  some  shrewd  but  zealous  Catholics,  who  look, 
ed  on  hb  zeal  for  tradildcHi  as  no  better  than  a  dis- 
guise. But  this  only  by  the  w^.  I  mean  not  to  coa- 
sider  hoc  wlratwas  his  real  and  ultimate  scope  in  the 
treatise  above  mentiiuKd :  it  is  enough  for  my  pur> 
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pose  to  examine  his  professed  intention,  which  is  to 
support  tradition  by  representing  Scripture  as,  in 
consequence  of  its  obscurity,  insufficient  evidence  of 
any  doctrine. 

TTiat  SimMi's  assertiona  above  quoted  are  without 
bounds  hyperbolical,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any 
person  who  reflects.  Of  the  prophetical  writings  I 
am  not  now  to  speat,  thou^  even,  with  regard  to 
theni,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  such  things  could 
not  be  affirmed,  in  an  entire  consustency  wiA  trudi. 
As  to  the  historical  boots,  I  hope  to  prove,  notwith- 
standing {ill  that  has  been  evinced  on  one  side,  and 
admitted  on  tibe  other,  that  they  are,  in  general,  re- 
markable  for  perspicui^.  It  is  true  that  our  know- , 
ledge  of  the  tongue,  ftn-  the  reasons  above  mention- 
^-ed,  is  defective ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  this  defect 
is  sddom  so  great  as  materially  to  d^en  the  history, 
especially  the  more  eariy  part  of  it. 

$  3.  The  first  quality  for  which  the  sacred  histo- 
ry is  remarkable  is  simplicity.  The  HcIm^w  is  a 
simple  language.  Their  verbs  have  not,  like  Greek 
and  L^n,  a  varie^  of  moods  and  tenses,  n(»-  do 
they,  like  the  modem  languages,  abound  in  auxilia- 
ries and  conjunctiais.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
narrative  they  <ipress  by  several  simple  sentences, 
much  in  the  way  of  the  relations  usual  in  convo'sa- 
tion,  what  in  most  other  languages  ivould  be  com* 
prehended  in  one  complex  sentence  of  three  or  four 
menlbers.  Though  die  latter  method  has  many  ad- 
vantages, in  respect  of  elegante,  haimony,  and  ra- 
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riety,'and  is  essential  to  what  b  strictly  called  style  ; 
the  former  is  incomparably  more  perspicuous.  Ac- 
cOTdingly  we  may  often  observe  that  unlettered  peo- 
ple who  are  veiy  attentive  to  a  familiar  story  told  in 
their  own  homely  manner,  and  perfectly  understand 
it,  quickly  lose  attention  to  almost  any  written  his- 
tory, even  the  most  interesting,  the  history  c(Mitain- 
ed  in  the  Scriptures  alone  excepted.  Nor  is  the  sole 
reason  of  this  exception,  because  they  are  more  ac- 
customed to  that  histoiy  than  to  any  other,  though 
no  doubt  this  circumstance  contributes  to  the  effect ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  because  the  amplicity  of  tfie  diction 
brings  it  to  the  level  of  ordinary  talk,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  put  the  minds  of  people  who  are  no 
readers,  so  much  to  the  stretch,  as  what  is  written, 
'  even  in  the  least  laboured  style  of  composition,  in. 
any  modem  tongue,  does  in  regard  to  those  acqu^dnt- 
ed  with  the  tongue. 

i  4.  Take  for  an  example  of  the  simplicity  here 
mrant,  the  first  paragraph  of  Genesis,  consisting  of 
five  not  long  verses,  and  containing  not  fewer  than 
eleven  sentences.  The  common  punctuation  does 
not  indeed  make  them  so  many.  When  sentences 
are  very  short,  we  usually  separate  them  by  semi- 
colons, sometimes  by  commas ;  but  fhat  is  a  complete 
sentence,  in  whatever  way  pointed,  which  convej's  a 
meaning  fully  enunciated,  and  intelli^ble,  indepen- 
dently of  what  precedes  or  what  follows ;  when  what 
precedes,  and  what  follows,  is  also  intelligible,  inde- 
pendenUy  of  it.    1.  In  the  begmning  God  created  the 
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heaven  and.thfi  earth.  2.  And  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void.  3.  And  darhiess  was  upon  the 
face  of  the- deep.  4.  Arui  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  5.  And  God  said,  I^t 
-  there  be  light.  6.  And. there  was  light.  7.  And  God 
saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good.  8.  And  God  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness.  9.t-And  God  call- 
ed the  light  day.  10.  And  tlie  darkness  he-  called  night. 
11.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day.  This  is  a  just  representation  of  the  strain  of 
the  caiginal.  A  more  perfect  example  of  simplicity 
of  structure  we  can  no  where  find.  The  sentences 
are  simple ;  the  substantives  are  not  attended  by  ad- 
jectives, UOT  the  verbs  by  adverbs,  no  synonymas,  no 
superlatives,  no  effort  at  expressing;  things  in  a  bold, 
emphatical,  or  uncommon  manner. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  difference  of  this  manner 
from  that  of  on^inary  compositions,  we  need  cm)y 
compare  with  it  Castalio's  ver»on  of  the  pass^  m- 
to  L<atin,  wherein  all,  except  the  first  sentence  and 
the  last,  and  consequently  nine  of  those  above  recit- 
ed, are  comprised  in  one  'complicated  period.  *'  1. 
*•  Principio  creavit  Devts  caelum  et  terram.  2.  Qiium 
*'  autem  esset  terra  iners  atque  rudis,  tenebrisque 
•*  effusum  profundum,  et  dxvitius  spiritus  sese  super 
"  aquas  Ubraret,  Jussit  JDeus  ut  existeret  lux,  et  ex- 
*^  titit  lux;  quam  quum  videret  Deus  esse  bonam,  lu- 
"  cem  secrevit  a  tenebris,  et  lucem  diem^  et  tenebrat 
'*  noctem  appeUavit.  3.  Ita  extitit  ex  vespere  et 
"  mane  tUes  primus."  Compare  with  this  the  versioa 
of  the  same  passage  in  the  Vulgate,  which  is  literal 
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like  tlie  English.  "  In  principio  crtavit  Deut  ea^ 
*'  hm  et  terram.  Terra  autem  erat  mgni$  et  vacua, 
"  et  tenebra  erant  super  Jaciem  abytsi^  Et  spiritua 
"  Dei  ferebatuT  super  aquat.  Dixit^ue  Deus,  J^$ 
"  lux.  Et  facta  est  lux.  Et  vidit  Deus  lueem 
"  quod  esset  bona.  Et  divisit  lucem  a  tenebris.  Ap- 
*^  pellavitque  lucem  diem,  et  tenebras  noctem,  Eac- 
"  tumgue  est  vespere  et  mane  dies  unut."  The  dif- 
ference between  these  in.  point  of  perspicuity,  is  to 
an  ndinaiy  hearer  extremely  great.  So  much  de- 
pends on  the  simplicity  of  structure,  necessarily  aris-r 
ing,  in  some  degree,  from  the  form  of  the  language. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  simpfe  manner 
than  the  introduction  of  what  was  ^>oken,  direcdy 
in  the  wOTds  of  the  speaker ;  whereas,  in  the  perio- 
dic s^le,  we  are  ioformed  obliquely  of  its  pmport. 
Thus  what  is  in  the  Vulgate,  "  Dixit  Deus,  Fiat 
lux,"  b  in  Castalio,  "  /ussit  Deus  ut  existeiet 
*'  lux." 

i  S.  But  beside  this,  there  is  a  simplici^  of  sen- 
timent, particularly  to,  the 'Pentateuch,  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  early  and  uncultivated  state  of 
society  about  which  that  book  is  conversanL  This 
renders  the  naitative  in  general  extremdy  clear  and 
enga^g.  Simple  manners  are  more  easily  describ- 
ed than  manners  highly  polished  and  refined.  Being 
also  adapted  to  the  ordinary  ranks  of  people,  and  to 
all  cq)acitieB,  they  much  more  generally  excite  at. 
■tention,  and  interest  the  heart.  It  has  been  remaik- 
ed,  not  unjustly,  that  though  no  two  authors  wrota 
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in  langui^s  more  widely  difierent  both  in  genius 
aad  in  fom,  than  Moses  and  Homer,  ch-  treated  t^ 
pet^e  who  in  their  religious  opinions  and  ceremo- 
nies were  more  opposite  than  were  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks,  we  shall  hardly  find  any  who  resemble 
cne  another  more  than  these  writers,  in  an  afiecting 
and  perspicuous  umplid^,  which  suits  almost  every 
taste,  and  is  levd  to  every  understanding.  Let  it  be 
c^Merved  that,  in  this  comparison,  I  have  no  allusicn 
to  imagery,  or  to  any  quali^  of  diction,  except  that 
above  mentioned.  Now  nothing  contributes  more 
to  this  resemblance  than  this  circumstance  which 
tlKy  have  in  common,  that  both  fnesent  to  our  view 
a  rude,  because  little  cultivated,  state  of  human  beings 
and  p<ditic8.  The  passions  and  the  motives  of  the 
men  recorded  by  them,  disjrfay  themselves  without 
di^uise.  llKrc  is  something  wonderfully  simple, 
and  artless,  even  in  the  artifices  related  in  thdr  writ- 
ings. If  nature  be  not  always  exhibited  by  diem 
naked,  she  is  dressed  in  a  plain  decent  gart>,  which, 
&r  fitsm  disguiung,  accommodates  her,  and  shows 
her  to  advantage.  Natural  beauties  please  always, 
and  universally  ;  artificial  ornaments  depend,  for 
thw  effect,  on  mode  and  caprice.  They  please 
pAtiCular  persons  only,  or  nations,  and  at  particular 
times.  Now,  as  the  writers  above  menticoied,  thou^ 
in  many  respects  very  dissimilar,  resemble  each 
other  in  this  qiecies  of  amplicily,  they  also  resem- 
Ue  in  a  certain  native  penpicui^  invariably  residt- 
tngtberefinm. 
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(  6.  HouER  U  thought  by  many  the  most  perspi- 
cuous writer  in  Greek  j  yet,  in  respect  of  idiom  and 
dialect,  he  is  so  peculiar,  that  one  is  less  assisted  to 
understand  him  by  the  other  compositions  in  the 
language,  than  to  understand  any  other  Greek  wri- 
ter in  prose  or  verse.  One  would  almost  think  that 
the  only  usage  in  the  tongue  which  can  en^le  us  to 
read  him,  is  his  own.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  judge 
from  general  topics  which  mi^t  plausibly  be  des- 
canted upon,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  among  the  darkest  books  in  the 
iMguage ;  yet  they  are  in  feet  the  clearest.  In  mat- 
ters of  criticism,  it  is  likewise  unsafe  to  form  geam- 
lal  conclusions  from  a  few  examples,  which  may  be 
pompously  displayed,  and,  when  brought  into  view 
together,  ihade  appear  c(Hisiderable,  but  are  as  nothing 
in  number,  compared  with  those  with  wtuch  it  i$ 
possible  to  contrast  them. 

^  7.  Indeed  most  of  Simon''s  instances,  in  sup- 
'port  of  his  doctrine  of  the  impenetrable  darkness  of 
Scripture,  appear  to  me  rather  as  evidences  of  the 
strait  he  was  in  to  find  apposite  examples,  than  as  to- 
lerable pToc^s  of  his  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  frank- 
ly own  that,  from  the  conviction  I  had  of  the  pn>- 
found  erudition  and  great  idsilities  of  the  man,.  I  was 
much  more  inclined  to  his  opinion  before,  dian  after 
the  perusal  of  his  proofs.  At  first,  I  could  not  avoid 
suspecting  that  a  man  of  his  character  must  have  had 
somethii^  extraordinary,  to  which  I  had  not  attend- 
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ed,  to  advance,  in  support-  of  so  extraordinary  a  po- 
stticHi.  I  was  at  the  same  time  certain  that,  as  it  was 
a  point  he  had  much  at  heart  to  enforce,  the  proofs 
he  would  bring  from  examples  in  support  of  it,  would 
be  the  strongest  he  could  find. 

Let  us  then  consider  some  of  the  principal  of  these 
examples.  What  pains  has  he  not  taken  to  shew 
that  in3  bara,  does  not  necessarily  imply,  to  make 
out  of  nothing  ?  But  if  it  do  not,  can  any  man  con- 
sider this  as  an  evidence  of  either  the  ambi_guity, 
or  the  obscurity,,  of  Hebrew?  The  doctrine  that 
God  made  the  worid  out  oi  nothii^,  does  not  rest 
upon  the  import  of  that  verb,  but  on  the  whole  nar- 
ration, particularly,  on  the  lirst  verse  of  Genesis  com< 
pared  with  those  which  follow  ;  whence  we  learn  that 
God  first  made  the  chaotic  matter,  out  of  which 
he  afterwards  fonned  the  material  beings  whereof 
the  world  is  composed.  But  passing  this ;  for  I 
mepn  not  ha%  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  that  ar- 
ticle, but  into  the  obscurity  of  Scripture  ;  who  sees 
not  that  the  original  term  is  not  more  ambiguous,  or 
more  obscure,  than  those  by  which  it  is  rendered 
into  other  languages  ?  Is  7iom»^  ca  even  xrti^a  in 
Greek,  creo  in  Latin,  or  create  in  Ei^lish,  iriore  de- 
finite ?  Not  in  the  least,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
common  dictionaries  of  these  languages.  In  regard 
even  to  the  scriptural  use  of  the  En^ish  word,  God, 
in  the  two  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  is  said,  in  the 
common  version,  to  have  created  those  very  things, 
oT  whidi  we  are  also  told,  that  he  formed  them  out 
of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  water.     Are  these  Ian-: 
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guages  then  (and  aa  much  may  be  said  of  alt  ihe 
languages  I  know)  perfectly  ambiguous  and  obscure? 
"  It  is,"  says  Simon**,  "  the  tradition  of  the  syna- 
"  gogue  and  of  the  church,  which  limits  the  v^iie 
"  "meaning  of  these  first  wcwds  of  Genesis."  But,  if 
words  be  accounted  vague,  because  they  are  general 
expressions,  under  which  several  terms  more  special 
are  included,  the  much  greater  part  of  the  nouns  as 
well  as  the  verbs,  not  of  the  oriental  tongues  only, 
but  of  evftry  tot^e,  ancient  and  modem,  must  be 
denominated  vague.  Every  name  must  be  so  that 
is  not  a  proper  name ;  the  name  of  a  species,  because 
applicable  to  many  individuals ;  more  so  the  name 
of  a  genus,  because  applicable  to  many  species  ;  and 
still  more  so,  the  name  of  a  class  or  order,  because  ' 
^^plicable  to  many  genera. 

Would  it  not  be  an  abuse  of  words  to  say  that 
a  man  spoke  v^uely,  equivocally,  or  darkly,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  built  a  house  for  himself;  because 
the  verb  to  build  does  not  surest  what  the  mate- 
rials  of  the  building  were,  whether  stone,  or  brick, 
or  wood,  to  any  of  n4iich  it  may  be  equally  applied ; 
and  because  the  noun  Jiouje  'may  equally  denote  a 
house  of  one  story,  or  of  seven  stories,  forty  feet 
longr  or  four  hundred  ?  As  fiir  aa  the  information 
went,  the  expression  was  clear  and  unequivocal. 
But  it  did  not  preclude  the  possibili^  of  iarther  in- 
fcxmation  on  the  subject.     And  what  single  afEima- 

"  Reponse  au  Sentimena  de  quelqun  Tbeol.  ile  IlollmiKle, 
fb.  10. 
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tion  ever  does  preclude  this  ?  Are  we  irifonned  of 
nothing  when  we  are  told  that  God  made  all  things  ? 
And  if  it  should  be  added  out  of  nothing,  would  not 
this  be  accounted  additional  information,  and  not 
the  removal  of  -  any  obscurity  in  the  foregoing  ? 
Would  we  not  judge  in  the  same  manner',  should  a 
man,  after  acquainting  us  that  he  had  built  his  house, 
add,  that  it  was  of  marble,  seventy  feet  long,  and 
thr^  stories  high  ?  yet  there  would  be  still  scope 
for  further  inquiry,  and  further  information.  Is  a 
man  told  nothii^  who  is  not  told  every  thing  ?  And 
is  every  wcwd  obscure  or  ambiguous,  that  does  hot 
convey  all  the  infOTmation  that  can  be  ^ven  upon  the 
subject  ?  ■  This  way  erf  provii^,  adbpted  by  our  learn- 
ed  critic,  is  indeed  a  novelty  of  its  kind. 

i  8.  An OTHEs  of  his  examples  is  the  word  ^3V 
isaba  ",  rendered  by  the  Seventy  stoff/aog,  in  the  Vul- 
gate omatus,  and  by  our  translators  liost.  Though 
this  word  be  admitted  to  be  equivocal  taken  by  itself, 
as  most  ncmns  in  every  language  are,  its  irapOTt  in 
this  pass^  is  clearly  ascertained  by  the  context  to 
be  metqjhMical.  Whether  therefwe  it  be  rendered 
hoit  with  the  English  interpreters,  xcxr/xo;  with  the 
Greek,  or  ornatus  with  the  Latin,  it  makes  no  eon- 
ceiv^le  variation  in  fl»e  sense.  Nobody,  in  reading 
our  tran^tion,  ever  thinks  of  an  army  of  men,  in  the 
literal  acceptation,  mustered  in  the  sky.    Nor  is  the 

•*  G«o.  ii.  i.  The  vhole  Terse  is  in  the  common  version  : 
-JUk*  the  heoDeni  anrfSAf  earth  utre  Jinisked,  ^nd  all  the  host 
afthm. 

vol..  I.  20 
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<}iversiQ^.  iA  all  matmal,  when  the  putport  of  the 
whole  sentence  )s  considered,  between  the  different 
versions  whirfi  have  been  giyeo  pf  the  two  Hebreiv 
words  inn  tfiohfi  and  1rt3  bohu".  AU  concur  in 
making  theni  expressive  of  a  chaos. 

.  As  to  the  version  which,  according  to  hiiOf 
te  given  to  the  three  first  verses  of  Genesis  ", 
ig  of  five  or  ^x  simple  sentences,  one  complex 
.,  litde  xaarc  is  necessar}',  than  to  remark  that 
y  want  of  simplicity  in  such  a  book,  written  in 
so  early  an  age,  is  a  very  strong  presumption  against 
it,  being  not  less  unsuited  to  the  time  c^  the  histo- 
rian, than  it  is  to  the  genius  of  the  languii^.     In 
what  respect  he  could  call  it  literal,  or  agreeable  to 
the  grammatical  sense,  I  do  not  know  ;  since  it  evi- 
dently departs  from  the  ordin^  import,  as  well  as 
the  usual  construction  of  the  words,  and  that  not 

"  Rendered  in  the  English  translation,  wUhout  form  and 
void,  Geo.  i.  2. 

"  The  version  is,  "  Avata  que  Dleu  crea  le  del  et  la  lerre^ 
"  que  la  terro  eioit  gatu  forme,  i(c.  que  les  tenebret  etoieni,  Sfc. 
*i  et  que  tetprUdeDieu,  Sfc,  Dieu  dit  que  la  lamieie  »oit,"  S(e. 
tiiterilly  in  Ei^llib,  Before  that  God  created  the  haaveni  and 
the  eqfth,  thatjhe  earth  ibos  without  form  and  void,  thot  dartr 
nets  wa»  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  that  the  tpirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  aaiers  ;  God  taid.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  w(k  light.  Hist.  Crit.  de  V.  T.  Ht.  iii.  ch.  iii- 
He  nentiona  alao  another  rendering  :  Au  commencement  que, 
^c,  Bnt  this  seems  only  a  more  svlLirard  way  of  expresiing 
the  ume  thing. 
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may  re^CHiabl;^  excuse  a  small  deviation  i  from  the 
letter),  but  for  involving  in  darkness  what  is  express- 
ed perspicuously.  It  is,  besides,  tfiite  arbitiHiy. 
The  copulative  is  thrice  rendered  "  Que"  that;  tl^ 
fou^  time  it  is  omitted;  and  what  follows  is  jn  tiK 
perfect  of  the  indicative,  the  jH^ceding  clauses  being 
in  the  potential  or  subjanctive  mood.  Now  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  no  ccmceiv^le  reason  can  be 
as^gned  why  this  clause  ^ould  be  made  choice  of 
for  the  direct  affirmation,  and  not  of  any  ai  those 
precedif^  or  following  in  the  paragraph. 

Add  to  aH  this,  that  to  make  n'B'^n^  hereshilh,  a 
conjunction,  and  render  it  "  priusgtmm,"  avant  qae^ 
is  not  only  witiiout,  but  i^ainst  Biblioal  authori^. 
n'B'lO  beginning,  is  a  very  commtm  noun,  and  join- 
ed with  the  prepositive  3'  signifying  in,  occiinr  in 
four  places  beside  this.  In  these  it  is  unifomly 
rendo^  as  here,  tv  a^X?^  in  the  Sepfu^int,'  and  in 
firineipio  in  the  Vulgate,  and  cannot,  in  a  consisteu' 
cy  with  the  words  ctwmected,  be  rendered  otherwise. 
In  the  Targum  or  Cbaldee  pam^irase  €i  Onkelos 
on  the  books  of  Moses,  which  in  pomt  of  artiquity 
comes  next  to- the  Septu^^t,  ii  is  roulered  f*Dlp>, 
«*  priru^iiis,  ht  eon^iBiQ'  to  evoy  o&er  known 
translaticffi. 

The  o|Hn{on  <if  Grotms  and-  some  learned  Rab> 
bies,  unsupported  by  ei^ier  »gument  at  exunple, 
vacf,  in  mumifest  contrafiction  to  bodi,  is  here  of  no 
weight  Scriptural  usage  idoRc  must  decide  tiie  ques- 
tion:    These  c(»nmeDtBtom,  (with  all  defersice  ta. 
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their  miditiori  and  abilities  be  it  spoken)  beii^  com* 
4>aratively  modem,  cannot  be  considered  as  ultimate 
judges  on  a  questi(xi  depending  entireTy  on  an  an- 
'  cient  use,  whereof  all  the  evidences  that  verc  re- 
maining  in  their  time,  remain  still,  and  are  as  open 
to  out  examinaticm,  as  they  were  to  theirs.  In  other 
points  where  there  may  happen  to  be  in  Scripture 
an  allusion  to  customs  or  ceremonies,  retained  by 
the  Jews,  but  unknown  to  us,  the  case  is  dlfibrent 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  pretended  here.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  enter  further  into  particulars. — 
What  has  been  produced  above  will  serve  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  evidence,  brought  by  Father  Simon,  of 
the  obscurity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  I 
inu^^  that,  by  the  like  arguments,  I  might  under- 
take to  prove  any  writing,  ancient  or  modern,  to  be 
vague,  ambiguous,  and  obscure. 

i  10.  That  some  things,  however,  in  the  sacred 
history,  not  of  great  consequence,  are  ambiguous, 
and  some  things  obscure,  it  was  never  my  intention 
to  question.  But  such  things  are  to  be  found,  in 
every  composition,  in  every  language.  Indeed,  as 
the  yvord  perspicuous  is  a  relative  term  (for  that  may 
be  perspicuous  to  oik  whicji  is  obscure  to  another), 
it  must  be  allowed  also  that  the  dead  languages  have, 
in  this  respect,  a  disadvantage,  which  is  always  the 
greater,  the  less  the  language  is  known.  As  to  ^ 
multiplicity  of  meanings  sometimes  aflixed  to  singlet 
words,  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say  wbso.  tongue, 
ancient  or  modem,  is  most  chargeable  with  this  bl^ 
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misfa.  Any  person  accustomed  to  consult  lexicons 
will  readily  assent  to  what  I  say.  In  regard  to  Eng-. 
lish  (in  which  we  know  that  it  is  not  impos^ble  to 
write  bothiunambiguously  and  perspicuously),  if  we 
recur  to  J(^son's  valuable  Dictionary  for  the  signi- 
ficatkm  of  the  most  common  terms,  both  nouns  and 
vertis,  said  overlook,  Unr  a  moment,  our  acquain- 
tance mth  the  tongue,  confirmed  by  long  and  unin-' 
temipted  habit,  we  shall  be  surprised  that  people 
can  write  intelligibly  in  it,  and  be  apt  to  imagine 
diat,  in  every  period,  nay,  in  every  line,  a  reader 
will  be  perplexed  in  selectmg  the  proper,  out  of  such 
an  immense  variety  of  meanings  as  are  given  td  the 
difierent  words  ".  In  this  view  of  things  the  expla- 
nation of  a  simple  sentence  will  appear  like  the  solu- 
tion of  a  riddle. 

^  11.  But  no  sooner  do  we  return  to  practice, 
than  .these  imaginations,  founded  merely  on  a  dteore- 
tical  and  partial  view  of  the  subject,  totally  disappear. 
^iTothing  can  be  more  pertinent,  or  better  founded, 
than  the  remarit  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  "  That  a  vrord 
**  which  is  equivocal  by  itself,  is  c^ten  so  cleariy  li- 
"  mited  to  a  particular  signification  by  the  strain  of 

'*  Thus  to  the  nonn  teord  JofaDson  Msi^s  13  significations 
-—topoteer  13,  tod  to  foot  IS.  The  verb  to  make  has,  accord. 
tng  to  him,  60  lOBUiiDgi,  to  put  80,  and  to  take,  which  is  both 
neuter  and  actire,  Iihb  134,  This  is  but  a  smalt  specimen  in 
noana  and  verbs  ;  the  obseivation  may  be  as  amply  illustrated 
in  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
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"  the  discourse,  ai  to  leave  fto  nwm  ft>r  doubt** 
Kor  has  &mon  pud  ^  clue  regard  to  dii^  most  eri>' 
dent  truth,  thoi^  be  p^tends,  ki' answering  that 
'  writer,  to  have  been  aiware  of  H  •*.  Htf -could  not 
otherwise  have  run  into  such  ext^gerations  as  these: 
"  The  signification  rfthe  greater  parted  the  Hetmv 
"  w<(rds  is  attireiy  wteertian;"  and  '*  a  trandatoT 
"  cannot  say  absolutely,  that  his  interpretation  ex- 
'*  presses  fruly  what  is  ccmtained  in  the  ori^nal, 
"  there  being  dways  ground  to  doubt,  because  Untn 
'*  are  other  meanings  which  are  eqttaUy  probable  ;" 
absurdities,  which  it  were  easy  to  confute  from,  hia 
own  work,  were  ^s  the  pn^Kr  place. 

\  13.  It  may  be  asked  in  reply,  But  is  not  Aq 
poverty  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  irfiicb  the  obscu- 
rity and  the  ambiguity  seem  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quences, acknowledged  by  all  impaitial  critics  ?  Li 
some  sense  it  is,  and  I  have  acknowledged  it  very 
amply :  but  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  much  more 
has  been  inferred  from  this  ihaa.  there  is  feundatiort 
for.  The  language  of  a  people  litde  advanced  in  ci>- 
'  vilization,  amongst  whom  knowledge  of  ai^  kind  had 
made  but  inccniaderable  prt^ress,  and  the  ats  of  Mi 
are  yet  rude  and  imperiect,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
copious.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  weighed,  on  die 
other  hand,  that,  if  thar  words  be  few,  their  iteas 
are  few  in  proportion.   Words  multiply  with  the  oo- 

"  RepoDse  aux  Seotinuns  de  quelques  Theol.  de  Holl.  cb. 
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casions  fis*  eni{doyuig  them.  And  if,  in  modon  lan- 
guages, H'e  have  thousands  of  names,  to  which  we 
can  find  none  in  Hebrew  corresponding,  we  shall  dis- 
cover,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  Hebrews  woe  igntxaxit 
of  the  things  to  which  those  names  are  affixed  by  U8 
as  the  signs. 

Knowledge  precedes,  langu^  follows.  No  peo- 
ple have  names  for  things  unknown  and  unimagined, 
about  which  they  can  have  no  conversation.  H"  they 
be  well  supplied  in  ugns  for  expres^i^  those  things 
with  which  they  are,  either  in  reajity,  or  in  imagi- 
nation,  acquainted,  their  language,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  use  it,  rnay  be 
termed  cc^ious;  though,  compared  with  the  lan- 
guages of  m«:e  intelligent  and  civilized  na^ons,  it  be 
accounted  scan^.  This  is  a  scuitiness,  which  migltt 
occasion  difficult  to  a  stranger  attempting  to  trandate 
into  it  the  writings  of  a  more  polished  and  improv- 
ed peq)le,  who  have  more  ideas  as  well  as  words, 
but  would  never  be  felt  by  the  natives ;  nor  would 
it  hurt,  in  the  least,  the  clearness  of  their  nartatives, 
concerning  those  matters  which  &U  within  the  sphere 
of  their  knowledge.  There  is  no  defect  of  signs  for 
all  the  things  which  they  can  speak  or  write  about, 
and  it  can  never  afiect  the  perspicui^  of  what  they 
do  say,  that  they  have  no  signs  &x  those  things 
whereof  they  have  nothing  to  say,  because  they  know- 
nothing  about  them. 

Nay,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that,  in  trhat 
is  called  a  scanty  laiiguage,  where  the  signs  are  few, 
because  th^  things  to  be  signified  are  few,  there  is  a 
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greater  probabiUty  of  precision  than  in  a  copious  lan> 
guage,  where  the  requisite  signs  are  much  more  nu- 
merous, by  reasOTi  of  the  multiplicity  of  things  to  be 
represented  by  them.  The  least  deviation  fix>m  or- 
der will  be  observed  in  a  small  company,  which  would 
be  overlooked  in  a  crowd.  The  source  of  much 
false  reasonii^  on  thb  head,  is  the  tendency  people 
have  to  imagine  that,  with  the  same  extent  of  subject 
which  might  have  employed  the  pen  of  an  ancient 
Greek,  the  Hebrews  had  perhaps  not  one  fourth  part 
of  their  number  of  words.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
die  words  must  indeed  have  been  used  very  indefi- 
nitely. But  as  the  case  really  stood,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  decide,  whether  the  terms  (those  especially  for 
which  there  is  most  occasion  in  narrative)  be  more 
vague  in  their  signification  in  Hebrew,  than  in  other 
languages. 

i  13.  Bdt,  to  descend  from  abstract  reasoning  to 
matters  of  feet,  which  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  arc 
more  convincing,  "  It  is  false,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  that 
"  there  is  always  ground  to  doubt  whether  the  sense 
"  which  one  gives  to  the  Hebrew  words  be  the  true 
"  sense;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  ambiguities  of  the 
"  Hebrew  tongue,  all  the  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
'•  ancient  and  modem,  agree  with  regard  to  the 
"  greater  part  df  the  history,  and  of  the  Jewish  re- 
"  U^on."  Le  Clerc  is  rather  modest  in  his  asser- 
tions :  but  in  feet  he  was  too  much  of  Simon's  opi. 
nion  on  this  article,  as  appears  particularly  fiom  his 
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.  Prolegranena  to  the  Pentateuch".  Otherwise  he 
mi^it  have  justly  asserted  that  the  points  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  obscurity  or  the  ambiguity  of  the 
text,  bear  not  to  those  which  are  evident,  tho  propor- 
tion of  c»te  to  an  hundred  in  number,  and  not  of  one 
to  a  thousand  in  importance.  Let  it  be  observed  that 
I  speak  only  of  the  doubts  arising  from  the.  obscurity 
of  Scripture ;  for,  as  to  those  which  may  be  started 
by  curiosity  concerning  circumstances' niri  mention- 
ed, such  doubts  are,  on  every  subject,  sacred  and 
prophane,  innumerable.  But  in  questions  of  this 
s(Mt,  it  is  a  maxim  with  every  true  and  condstent 
Protestant,  that  the  &ith  of  a  Christian  is  not  C(hi- 
cemed. 

Simon's  reply  is  affectedly  evasive.  At  the  same 
time  that  it,  in  &ct,  includes  a  concession  subversive 
of  the  principles  he  had  advanced,  it  is  far  short  of 
what  every  person  of  reflection  must  see '  to  be  tlw 
truth.  He  tells  us  that  *'  he  never^doubted,  that  one 
**  might  understand  Hebrew  well  enou^  to  know 
■*'  in  gross  arid  in  general,  the  Biblical  histories ;  but 
"  this  general  and  confused  knowledge  does  not  suf- 
*'  See  for  fixing  the  mind  in  what  regards  the  articles 
"  of  our  belief"."     Now  what  this  author  meant  by 

■A  Diaiert.  I.  cb&p,  vi. 
"  "  Mr.  Simon  n'a  janwia  doot£  qu'on  n'out  Bssez  de  cod. 
^^  BoiiuBce  de  U  longue  Hebrafquepour  »afoir  en  grot  eten 
"  g»mral  1m  hiitairM  de  la  Bible.  Mais  cette  connoiuance 
"  generaieei  confute  ne  sutlit  pas  pour  arrfiter  I'esprit  dansce 
'^  qui  regards  les  points  de  ndtre  creance."  Reponw  anz 
SeDtlmens  de  quelq.  Tkcolog,  de  Uoll.  ch.  i>i. 
VOL.    I.  21 
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knmoiny  in  gross  and  in  general,  (which  is  a  mote- 
vague  expression  tlian  any  I  remember  in  the  Penta- 
teuch), I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  ;  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  conceive  any  kind  of  knowledge,  gross 
or  pure,  general  or  special,  deducible  from  a  writing 
wlierein  "  there  is  always  ground  to  doubt  whether 
"  the  sense  assigned  be  the  true  sense,  because  there 
"  are  other  meanings  which  are  equally  p^babie." 
There  is  in  these  positions  a  manifest  contradiction. 
When  the  probabilities  in  the  opposite  scales  balance 
each  other,  there  caii  result  no  knowledge,  no  nor 
even  a  reasonable  opinion.  The  mind  is  in  total  sus- 
pense between  tlie  contrary,  but  equal,  evidences. 

J  14.  But,  to  be  more  particular ;  what  historical 
point  of  moment  recorded  in  Genesis,  is  interpreted 
differently  by  Jews  of  any  denomination^  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  Kanutes,  Rabbinlsts,  or  even  Samaritans? 
Let  it  be  observ^  that  I  speak  only  of  their  literal 
or  grammatical  interpretations  of  the  acknowledged 
text,  and  neither  of  their  interijolations,  nor  of  their 
mystical  expositions  and  allegories,  which  are  as 
^■arious  as  men's  imaginations  :  for  with  these  it  is 
evident  that  tlie  perspicuity  of  the  tongue  is  no  way 
concerned.  Or  is  there  one  material  difference,  in 
Avliat  concerns  the  histoiy,  among  Christians  of  ad- 
verse sects,  Greeks,,  Romanists,  and  Protestants ;  or 
even  betweeen  Jews  and  Christians  ?  This  book  has 
been  translated  into  a  great  many  languages,  ancient 
and  modem,  into  those  o£  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
Is  not  every  thing  that  can  be  denominated  an  event 
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of  consequence  dmilarly  exhibited  in  tliem  all  ?  In 
all  we  find  one  God,  and  only  one,  tlic  maker  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  of  every  thing;  that  they  contain. 
From  aU  we  leam  that  the  worid  was  made  in  six 
days,  that  God  rested  .  the  seventh.  All  agree  in 
the  work  of  each  day,  in  ^ving  man-  dominion  over. 
the  brute  creation,  in  the  formation  of  the  woman  out 
of  the  body  of  the  man,  in  the  prohibition  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  in  man's  transgression  and  its  conse- 
quences, in  the  murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother  Cain, 
in  the  deluge,  in  the  preseiration  of  Noah's  family, 
and  of  the  animal  world,  by  the  ark,  in  the  confusion 
of  ttMigues,  in  the  histories  given  of  the  patriarchs. 

It  were  tedious,  I  had  almost  said  endless,  to  enu- 
merate eveiy  thing.  Take  the  story  of  Joseph  for 
an  example,  the  only  one  I  shall  specify.  In  what 
version  of  that  most  interesting  narrative,  oriental  or 
occidental,  ancient  or  modem,  Jewish  or  Christian, 
Popish  or  Rx)testant,  is  any  thing  which  can  be  just- 
ly  called  material,  represented  diffcrentiy  from  what 
it  is  in  the  rest  ?  Do  we  not  clearly  perceive  in  every 
one  of  them  the  partiality  of  the  parent,  the  innocent 
simplicity  of  the  child,  the  malignant  envy  of  the 
brothers,  their  barbarous  purpose  so  cruelly  execut- 
ed, their  artifice  for  deceiving  their  fether,  the  young 
man's  slavery  in  Eg}'pt,  his  prudence,  fidelitj',  piety, 
chastity,  the  infamous  attempt  of  liis  mistress,  and 
the  terrible  revenge  she  took  of  his  virtuous  refusal, 
his  imprisonment,  his  behaviour  in  prison,  the  occa- 
sic«i  of  his  release,  Pharaoh's  dreams,  and  Joseph's 
interpretation,  the  c-ialtation  of  the  latter  in  Egypt, 
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the  years  of  plenty  and  the  years  of  famine,  the  in- 
'  taviews  he  had  with  his  bratfaers,  and  the  aflecdng 
manna-  in  which  he,  at  last,  discovered  himself  to 
Ihem  ?  Is  there  any  one  moral  lesson  that  may  be 
deduced  from,  any  part  of  this  histoiy,  (and  none 
surely  can  be  more  instructive^  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  every  transl;^on  with  which, 
we  are  acquainted  ?  Or  is  this  coincidence  of  trans- 
lations, .in  evay  material  circumstance,  consistent 
with  the  representations  which  have  been  g;iven  of 
the  total  obscurity  and  ambigfuity  of  the  original? 
The  reverse  certainly. 

fr  15.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  this  inquiry,  to  ctm- 
fine  one's  self  to  the  points  merely  historical,  though^ 
for  brevity's  sake,  I  have  done  it.  Permit  me  only 
to  add  in  a  sentence,  that  the  religious  institutions, 
the  laws  and  the  cieremwiies  of  the  Jews,  as  fer  as 
they  are  founded  on  the  express  words  of  Scripture, 
and  neither  on  tradition,  nor  on  traditionary  fosses, 
are,  in  every  thing  material,  understood  in  the  very 
same  way,  by  both  Jews  and  Christians.  The  prin- 
cipal points  on  which  the  Jewi^  sects  differ  so  wide- 
ly from  one  another,  are  supported,  if  not  by  the  oral 
traditive  law,  at  least  by  mystical  senses,  attributed 
by  one  par^,  and  not  acquiesced  in  by  others,  to 
those  passages  (rf  Scripture,  about  die  literal  mean- 
ing v^iereof  all  parties  are  agreed. 

i  16.  Yet  out  critic  will  have  it,  that  our  know- 
ledge (rf  these  things  is  confused  and  general.    He 
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had  granted  motCy  as  vk  have  seen,  thui  was  com- 
patiMe  with  hia  bold  assertions  above  quoted ;  and 
therefore  to  disguise  a  tittle  the  inconsistency  of  those 
assertions  ivith  the  concession  now  made,  he  encuni' 
bets  it  wiA  the  epithets  confused  and  general. 
But  let  the  fact  ^leak  for  itsdf.  Had  there  been 
any  aoutee  <^  confusion  in  the  fu'iginal,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  there  should  have  been  such  a  harmony  in 
translations  made  into  languages  so  difierent,  and  by 
men  who,  in  many  things  that  concern  reli^on,  were 
c^  sentiments  so  contrary  f  But  if  this  knowledge  be 
confused  and  general,  1  should  like  to  be  informed 
what  this  author,  and  those  who  think  as  he  does, 
Mnould  denominate  distinct  arid  particular.  For  my 
part,  I  have  not  a  more  distinct  aiwl  particular  no- 
tion trf*  any  hbtory,  I  ever  read,  in  any  language, 
than  of  that  written  by  Moses.  And  if  there  has  not 
been  sucha  profusion  of  criticism  on  the  obscurkies 
and  ambiguities  which  occur  in  other  authors,  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  solely  to  this  circumstance,  that  what 
claims  to  be  matter  of  revelatiwi,  awakens  a  closer 
attention,  and  excites  a  more  scrupulous  examina- 
tion, than  any  other  perf<Hinance  u^ch,  how  valua- 
abie  soever,  b  infinitely  less  interesting  to  mankind. 
Nor  is  there  a  sii^le  (Hinciple  by  whidi  oiu'  know- 
ledge of  the  imp<Mt  of  sacred  writ,  especially  in 
what  relates  to  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquities,  could 
be  overturned,  that  would  not  equally  involve  all 
ancient  literature  in  univosal  scqiticism. 
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J  17.  Some  perhaps  will  be  ready  to  conclude 
fix>m  what  has  been  advanced,  that  all  new  transla- 
tions of  Scripture  must  be  superfluous,  since  the  lan- 
guage is  so  clear,  that  no  preceding  translator  has 
missed  the  sense  in  points  of  consequence.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  that  no  translator,  that  I  know,  has  miss- 
ed the  sense  in  points  of  principal  consequence, 
whether  historical  events,  articles  of  feith,  or  rules 
of  practice ;  insomuch  that  we  may  with  Brown  safe- 
ly deare  the  sceptic  ",  "  to  chuse  which  he  should 
"like  best  or  .worst  among  all  the  controverted 
"  copies,  various  readings,  manuscripts,  and  cata- 
"  logues,  adopted  by  whatever  church,  sect,  or  par- 
"  ty  ;  or  even  any  of  the  almost  infinite  number  of 
"  translations  made  of  these  books  in  distant  coun- 
"  tries  and  ages,  relying  on  it  as  amply  sufficient 
'*  fw  all  the  great  purposes  of  religion  and  chris- 
*'  tianity." 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  argued  that,  because  the  wca^t 
copy  or  translation  contains  all  the  essentials  of  reli- 
gion, it  isnot  of  real  consequence,  by  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  best,  to  guard  against  errors,  which, 
though  comparatively  of  smaller  moment,  and  not 
subversive  of  the  foundation,  impair  the  integritt', 
and  often  injure  the  consistency,  as  well  as  weaken 
the  evidence,  of  our  religious  knowledge.  Although 
the  most  essential  truths  are  the  most  obvious,  and 
accessible  to  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learn- 
ed, we  ought  not  to  think  lightly  of  any  advances 
attainable  in  the  divine  science.  There  is  a  satisfec- 
.**  Essays  on  the  Characteristics,  Ess.  III.  Sect.  ii]. 
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tion  which  the  well-disposed  mind  receives  from  an 
uierease  of  knowledge,  that  of  itself  does  more  than 
repay  all  the  labour  employed  in  the  acquisition. 
If  this  hold,  even  in  ordinary  subjects,  how  much 
more  in  the  most  sublime  ?  There  is,  besides,  such 
a  symmetry  of  parts  in  the  divine  institution  we  have 
by  Jesus  Christ,  tliat  a  more  tliorough  acquaintance 
with  each  part,  serves  to  illustrate  the  other  parts, 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  the  whole.  And  whatever 
in  any  degree  corroborates  our  faith,  contributes  in 
the  same  degree  to  strengthen  our  hope,  to  enhance 
our  love,  and  to  give  additional  weiglit  to  all  the  mo- 
tives with  which  our  religion  supplies  us,  to  a  pious 
and  virtuous  life. 

These  are  reasons  which  ought  to  weigh  with 
every  Christian,  and  the  more  especially,  as  the  most 
minute  examination  will  never  be  found  an  unprofi- 
table study,  even  to  the  most  learned.  It  is  with  the 
good  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  with  what  are  called  the 
good  things  of  life  ;  the  most  necessary  are  the  most 
com^non,  and  the  most  easily  acquired.  But  as,  in 
regard  to  the  animal  life,  it  would  be  a  reproach  on 
those  possessed  of  natural  abilities,  through  torpid 
indolence,  to  look  no  further  than  mere  necessaries, 
not  exerting  their  powers  for  the  attainment  of  those 
conveniencies  whereby  their  lives  might  be  rendered 
both  more  comfortable  to  themselves,  and  more  be- 
neficial to  others ;  it  is,  beyond  compare,  more  blame- 
worthy to  betray  the  same  lazy  disposition,  and  the 
same  indifference,  in  what  concerns  the  spiritual  life. 
Barely  to  have  £uth,  does  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  the 
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pious  Christian,'  whose  ambition  it  is  to'  be  rich  in 
&ith.  To  have  received  of  the  celestial  grace  b  not 
enough  in  point,  eidier  of  acquirement,  or  of  evidence, 
to  him  wliose  ardent  and  daily  desire  it  is  to  grow 
In  gnice,  and  in  the  comforts  of  God's  Spirit.  Now, 
to  make  progress  in  divine  knowledge,  is  (if  I  may  1» 
allowed  the  similitude)  to  improve  the  soil  in  which 
&ith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  and  all  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  must  be  sown  and  cultivated. 

5  18.  But,  to  return  to  the  style  of  the  sacred 
history,  fit>m  which  I  fear  this  controversy,  though 
exceedingly  important,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject,  has  made  me  digress  too  far ;  there  is 
another  species  of  simplicity,  besides  the  simplicity 
of  structure,  and  the  simplicity  of  sentiment  tdbovc 
menti(med,  for  which,  beyond  all  the  compositions 
I  know  in  any  language,  Scripture  history  b  rnnark- 
able.  IThis  may  be  called  simplicity  of  design.  The 
subject  of  the  narrative*  so  engrosses  the  attention  of 
the  writer,  that  he  is  himself  as  nobody,  and  is  quite 
ftM-gotten  by  the  reader,  who  is  never  led,  by  the 
tenour  of  the  narration,  so  much  as  to  think  of  turn. 
He  introduces  nothing  as  from  himself.  We  have 
no  opinions  of  his.  no  remarics,  conjectures,  doubts, 
inferences ;  no  reasonings  about  the  causes,  or  the 
effects,  of  what  is  related.  He  never  interrupts  hii 
reader  with  the  display,  of  either  his  talents,  or  his 
passions.  He  makes  no  digressions  :  he  draws  no 
characters :  he  gives  us  only  the  naked  bets,  fn»n 
which  we  are  left  to  collect  the  character.    The  ut* 
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most  he  does  in  characterizing,  and  that  but  seldom, 
is  comprised  in  a  very  few  words.  And  ^dtat  is  thus 
said,  is  not  produced  as  his  opinion,  either  of  the 
person  or  of  the  thing,  but  as  the  known  verdict  of 
the  time,  or  pertiaps,  as  the  decisitm  of  the  Spirit. 
No  attempt  to  shine,  by  means  ^of  the  expression, 
compo^tion,  or  sentiments.  Plainness  of  langtiage 
is  always  preierred,  because  the  most  natural,  the 
most  obvious,  and  the  best  adapted  to  all  capacities. 
Though,  in  style,  by  no  means  slovenly,  yet,  in  little 
points,  as  about  those  grammatical  accuracies  iWiich 
do  not  afiFect  the  sense  and  perspicuity  of  the  sentence, 
rather  careless  than  curious. 

i  19.  Now  in  the  last  of  the  three  seals  of  simpli- 
ciJy  enumerated,  our  hard's  bit^iraphers  pMticulariy 
excel.  This  quali^,  or  something  akin  to  it,  has 
been  much  and  justly  celebrated  in  some  pagan  wri- 
ters, in  Xenophon,  for  instance,  among  tlie  Greeks, 
and  Cassar  among  the  Latins.  It  were  easy,  how- 
ever, to  show,  were  it  a  proper  subject  of  discussion 
here,  that  the  diflerence  between  these  and  tlie  sacred 
poimen,  especially  the  Evangelists,  is  very  conside- 
rable. In  respect  of  the  first  species  of  simplici^ 
mentituied,  simplicity  of  structure,  the  diflerence  of 
itte  genius  of  the  Greek  language  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew,  must  no  doubt  occasion  some  difference  in 
the  manner  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  from 
that  of  Moses ;  but  the  identity  of  idiom  explained  , 
in  a  fcrmer  discovuw",  occawons  still  a  strong  re- 

"  DiM.  I.  P»rt  I. 
VOL.  t.  22 
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semUance  between  them.  If  Genesis,  th(eref<»e,  may 
be  justly  said  to  possess  the  first  rank  of  simplicity  of 
composition  in  the  sentences,  the  Gospels  are  certain. 
ly  intitled  to  the  second.  But  even  these  are  not,  in 
this  kind,  entirely  equal  among  Aemselves.  John 
and  Matthew  have  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  Mark 
and  Luke. 

As  to  the  sectmd  species^  simplicity  of  sentiment, 
arising  chiefly  Itx>m  the  uncultivated  stsue  of  society* 
in  the  period  and  country  about  which  the  history  is 
conversant ;  the  change  of  times,  which  was  doubt- 
less very  great,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  subject, 
would  neceissarily  confer  the  first  degree  hoc  also 
upon  the  former.  But  in  what  was  denominated  sim- 
plicity of  object  or  design,  the  Evai^lists,  of  all 
writers,  sacred  and  profkie,  appear  the  ftremo^t. 
Their  manner  is  indeed,  in  some  respects,  peculiar 
and  unrivalled.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  a 
little,  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
diversity  and  peculiarity. 

\  20.  For  this  purpose  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  few  following  observations.  1st,  I 
observe,  that  the  state  and  circumstances  of  things 
were,  before  the  timesof  the  Apostles,  totally  chang- 
ed  in  Palestine,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  times 
of  the  Patriarchs.  The  political  alterations  gradual- 
ly brou^  upon  the  country,  by  a  succession  of  re- 
volutions in  government,  which  made  their  condition 
so  very  unlike  the  pastoral  life  of  their  wandering 
forefafliers,  are  too   obvious  to  need   illustration. 
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2dly,  Their  intercourse  with  strangers  of  diflFerent  na- 
tions, to  some  of  which  they  had  been  successively 
in  subjection,  had,  notwithstanding  their  peculiarities 
in  religion,  introduced  great  changes  in  manners,  sen- 
timents, and  customs.  In  our  Saviour's,  days  we 
find  the  nation  divided  into  reli^ous  sects  and  pc^- 
tica]  parties  ;  die  former  of  which  had  their  respec- 
tive systems,  schools,  and  patrons  among  the  learn- 
ed. Each  sect  had  its  axioms  or  leading  principles, 
and  its  particular  mode  of  reas(mii^  fix>m  those  prin- 
ciples. Now  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  any  thing 
similarto  this  in  all  the  Old  Testament  history.  3dly, 
As  the  p-eat  object  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  which  is 
the  great  subject  of  the  Gospels,  was  to  inculcate  a 
doctrine  and  morality  with  which  none  of  their  sys- 
tems perfectly  coincided ;  and  as,  by  consequence, 
he  was  opposed,  by  all  the  principal  men  of  the  dif- 
ferent factions  thai  in  the  nation,  the  greater  part  of 
his  histcMy  must  be  employed  in  relating  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  delivered  to  the  people,  and  to  his  dis- 
ciples, the  diqnites  which  he  had  with  his  ant^onists, 
and  the  methods  by  which  ne  recommended  and  sup- 
ported hb  doctrine,  exposed  their  so[^btry,  and  elud- 
ed dieir  malice. 

Tlus  must  give  a  colour  to  the  history  of  the  Mes- 
siah, very  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  andent 
worthies  recoided  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  v/hxh, 
though  very  instructive,  there  is  compaativety  little 
delivered  in  the  didactic  style,  and  haidly  any  thing 
in  the  ai^gum^tative.  A  great  deal  of  both  we  have 
in  dK  Gospels.  It  ought  not  here  to  pass  unnoticed^ 
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tiiat  it  is  more  in  compliance  with  popular  lang;iiage, 
than  in  strict  proprieQ',  that  I  denominate  hb  manner 
of  enf(Ht;ing  moral  instruction,  arguing.  Our  Lord, 
addies^g  himself  much-more  to  the  heart  than  to 
the  heat^  and,  by  his  admirable  parables,  without  the 
fonn  of  ailment,  Convincing  his  hearers,  that  the 
m(M^  truths  he  recommendol  are  conformable  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  our  nature,  in  other  words,' to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  commands,  from  the  impartial,  and  the  con- 
siderate, an  unlimited  assent.  Accordingly,  when  a 
similitude,  or  an  example,  is  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  ailment,  in  suppwt  of  a  particular  sentiment,  he 
does  not  formaUy  deduce  the  conclusion,  but  either 
leaves  it  to  the  rejections  of  his  hearers,  or  draiis^  it 
JTom  their  own  mouths,  by.  asimple  question.  This, 
without  the  parade  of  reasoning,  is,  in  practical  sub- 
jects, the  strongest  of  all  reasoning.  After  candidly 
stating  an  apposite  case,  it  is  qipealing,  (or  the  deci- 
sion, not  to  the  prejudices  or  the  passions,  but  to  the 
natural  sense  of  good  and  evil,  even  of  his  adversa- 
ries. 4th]y,  As  our  Lord's  history  is  occupied,  part- 
ly with  what  he  said,  and  partly  with  what  he  did, 
'  this  occaMons  in  the  Gospels  a  twofold  distinction  of 
style  and  manner ;  first,  that  of  our  Saviour,  as  it  ^- 
pears  in  what  be  said ;  secondly,  that  of  his  histo- 
rians, as  it  appears  in  their  relation  of  what  he  did. 
I  shall  con^der  briefly,  how  the  di&rent  stHts  of  sira- 
plici^  above  mentioned  may  be  applied  to  each  of 
these. 
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(  21.  As  to  the  simpUd^  of  structure,  it  may  be 
said  in  a  very  eminent  degree  to  belong  to  both.  It 
is,  in  itself,  regarded  more  as  a  quality  of  narration, 
but  is  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  other  kinds  of 
compositim.  Be^es,  in  our  Lord's  discourses, 
particulariy  his  parables,  there  h  a  great  deal  of  nar- 
rative. Simplici^  of  sentiment  appears  more  in  the 
dialogue  part,  and  in  the  teachmg,  than  in  the  nar- 
ration, which  is  almost  confined  to  what  is  neces- 
-saiy  for  information  and  connection.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  our  Lord's  figurative  manner  of  teach- 
ii^  is  not  perfectly  compatible  with  simplicity.  But, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  simplicity  of  man- 
ner,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  sentiments  directly  sig- 
nified, which  a  piece  of  writing  that  admits  a  figura- 
tive or  all^orical  meaning,  is  as  susceptible  of,  as 
one  that  admits  only  a  literal  interpretation.  Greece 
has  not  [Htiduced  a  mme  genuine  specimen  of  this 
than  we  have  in  the  Apologues  of  !Esop,  which  are 
all  nevertheless  to  be  understood  figuratively.  In 
Cebes's  Table,  which  is  an  allegory,  there  is  great 
simplici^  of  diction.  It  is  only  with  the  expression 
of  the  literal  or,  immediate  sentiment,,  that  this  qua- 
lity is  concerned.  And  nothing  surely  can,  in  this 
particular,  exceed  the  parables  of  our  Lord.  As 
these  are  commonly  in  the  style  of  narration,  they 
are  susceptible  of  the  same  ^mpHcity  of  structure 
as  well  as  of  sentiment,  with  the  historian's  narra- 
tive, and  are,  in  tlus  respect,  hardly  distinguishable 
from  it. 
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But  the  third  sort  mentioned  belongs  pecuUariy 
to  the  Mstorian.  In  our  Lord's  discourses,  tftou^ 
the  general  and  ultimate  object  is  the  same  tJffougJi- 
out,  namely  the  honour  of  God  by  the  recovery  oT 
men,  the  particular  and'  immediate  object  varies  with 
the  subject  and  occasion.  At  one  time  it  is  to  in* 
struct  his  hearers  in  one  important  doctrine  or  duty, 
at  another  time  in  another  ;  sometimes  to  refute  on6 
error,  at  other  times  another  ;  now  to  rebuke  what 
is  wrong,  then  a^an  to  encourage  in  the  practice  of 
what  is  right.  We  have  all  the  variety  of  threats  and 
promises,  prohibitions  and  precepts,  rebukes  and 
consolations,  explanation  and  refutation,  pruse  and 
blame.  These  undoubtedly  require  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  style  and  manner.  Now,  there  is  oc- 
casion for  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  narrative.  The 
historians  with  whom  we  are  here  concerned,  do,  in 
their  own  character,  neither 'explain  not  command, 
^Dmise  nor  threaten,  commend  nor  blame,  but  pre- 
serve one  even  tenour  in  exhibiting  the  facts  entirely 
unembellished,  reporting,  in  singleness  of  heart,  both 
what  was  said,  and  what  was  done,  by  their  Master, 
likewise  what  was  said,  and  what  was  done,  to  him, 
"  by  either  friends  or  enemies.  Not  a  syllable  of  en- 
comium on  the  former,  or  o£  invective  £^;ainst  the- 
'  latter.  A.s  to  tiicir  Lord  himself,  they  appear  to  re- 
gard his  character  as  infinitely  superior  to  any  praise 
which  they  could  bestow ;  and  as  to  his  persecutors, 
they  mii^le  no  gall  in  what  they  write  concertui^ 
than;  they  do  not  dewre  to  aggravate  their  guilt,  in 
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die  judgment  of  any  man,  either  by  giving  expieaslyf 
or  by  so  much  as  insinuating,  through  the  severi^  of 
their  language,  thdr  opinion  concerning  it. 

i  22.  Nat,  which  is  mcne  remark^le,  the  names 
of  the  h^h-priest  and  his  coadjuta-,  of  the  Roman 
procurator,  of  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  of  the 
treacherous,  disciple,  are  all  that  are  mentioned  of 
the  many  who  had  a  hand  in  his  prosecution,  and 
dea^  In  regard  to  the  four  first,  it  is  manifest  that 
the-suppres^on  of  the  names,  had  the  &cts  been  re- 
lated, would  have  made  no  difference  to  contempora- 
nes ;  for  in  offices  of  so  great  eminence^  possessed 
by  single  persons,  as  all  those  offices  were,  the  offi- 
cial is  equivalent  to  the  proper  name,  which  it  never 
fiuls  to  suggest ;  but  such  a  suppression  would  have 
made  to  posteri^  a  material  defect  in  the  hbtory, 
and  greatly  impaired  its  evidence.  In  regard  to  the 
fiiUi,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  without  naming 
the  traitfM-,  justice  could  not  have  been  done  to  the 
eleven.  Whereas,  of  those  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  bargained  with  Judas,  of  the  men  who  appre- 
hended Jesus,  of  the  officer  who  struck  him  on  the 
face  at  his  trial,  of  the  false  witnesses  who  deposed 
against  iiim,  of  those  who  aAerwards  spat  upon  him, 
buffi^ted  and  mocked  him,  of  those  who  were  loud* 
est  in  cryii^  Away  with  fum  ;  Crucify  him ;  JVot 
tfns  man  but  Barabbas;  of  those  \dio  supplied  the 
multitude  wi&  the  implements  of  their  mockery,  the 
crown  c^  thorns,  the  reed,  and  the  scarlet  robe,  of 
those  who  uptvuded  him  on  the  cross  wMh  tus  ina. 
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bili^  to  save  himself;  or  of  the  soldier  who  pierced 
his  side  with  a  spear ;  no  name  is  g^ven,  by  wy  of 
the  lustorians. 

It  may  be  said,  *  The  names  have  not  been  known 
*  to  them.'  This  may  have  been  true  of  some  of 
their  names,  but  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  beeii 
true  of  them  all,  and  that,  with  regard  not  to  one, 
two,  CM-  tiiree,  but  to  all  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
witnesses  must  have  been  persons  of  the  country,  and, 
at  least,  occasional  hearers  of  our  Lord.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  chiefly  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  tumuU 
tuously  demanded  his  execution,  who  derided  him 
with  the  title  of  Messiah,  and  who  insulted  him  even 
on  the  cross.  Curiosity,  on  such  occasions,  leads 
men  to  inquire  about  persons  who  act  a  principal 
part,  in  a  scene  so  tra^cal ;  and,  that  the  disciples 
were  not  beywid  the  influence  of  this- motive,  is  evi- 
dent  fiom  the  whole  o£  the  story'.  The  names  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  concerned  in  this  transaction,  might 
have  been  unknown  to  them,  and  probably  litde  mind- 
ed-by  them ;  but  the  actions  of  their  countrymen  must 
have  excited  another  kind  of  emotion,  as  it  more  near- 
ly affected  all  his  followers. 

Now,  this  reserve  in  r^ard  to  the  names  of  those 
who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  his  sufferings,  is 
the  more  observable,  as  the  names  of  others  to  whom 
no  special  part  is  attributed,  are  mendoned  without 
hesitation.  Thus  Malchus,  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off, 
and  who  was  immediately  after  miraculously  cured 
by  iesus,  is  named  by  John ;  but  nothir^  furtiter  is 
told  of  Mm  than,  tiiat  he  was  present  when  our  Lord 
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iras  seized,  and  that  he  was  a  sorait  of  th(  high- 
priest.  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  cairied  the  cross, 
is  named  by  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  Evangeliste ; 
but  we  are  also  informed  that,  in  this  service  he  did 
not  act  Toluntarilr,  but  by  compul^on.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  are  the  only  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  except  the  '  high-priest,  n^u  are 
mentioned  by  name;  but  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons of  that  body  who  did  not  concur  in  condemnJi^ 
the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  though  cnijce  fearful  and 
secret  disciples,  assumed  the  resoluticm  to  displaj 
their  affection,  at  a  time  ivhen  no  one  else  ventured 
(^>enly  to  acknowledge  him.  Our  Lord's  biogra- 
I^ers,  whilst  they  are  thus  lar  ready  to  do  justice  to 
-  merit,  avoid  naming  any  man,  without  necessity, 
of  whom  they  have  nothing  to  say  that  is  not  to  his 
dishcmour.  To  the  virtuous  and  good  they  concilia 
ate  our  esteem  and  love,  an  effectual  method  of  rus- 
ing  oiu:  admiradon  of  virtue  and  goodn^s,  and  ex- 
citing in  us  a  noble  emulation ;  but  our  contempt 
and  hatred  they  direct  against  the  crimes,  not  against 
the  persrais  of  men ;  against  vices,  not  against  the 
vicious ;  aware  that  this  last  direction  is  often  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency  to  Christian  charity,  and 
consequently  to  genuine  virtue.  They  showed  no 
disposition  to  hold  up  any  man  to  die  Christians  of 
their  own  time,  as  an  object  of  either  their  fear  or 
their  abhonence,  or  to  transmit  his  name  with  infamy 
to  posteriQ'. 

Thou^  this  holds  principally  in  what  connems 
the  last  great  catastn^ie,  it  appears,  in  some  de- 
■roL.  I.  23 
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greei  in  every  part  of  the  histtMy.    Except  in  the 

'  case  of  Herodias,  which,  fiom  the  rank  of  the  person- 
ages ccHicemed,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  noto^ 
riety  and  public  scandal,  and  therefore  required  a 
'  raorc  public  reprehension,  the  names  sie  never  men- 
tioned, when  what  is  related  reflects  disgrace  on  the 
persons.  Of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  watch- 
ed our  Lidd,  and,  on  different  occasions,  dissem- 
bling esteem,  assailed  him  with  captious  and  ensnar- 
ing questions,  of  those  who  openly  ascribed  his  mi- 
racles to  Beelzebub,  called  him  a  madman,  a  demo- 
niac,  and  what  they  accounted  worse  than  either,  a 
Samaritan,  who  accused  him  of  associating  with  the 
iux>fligale,  of  Sabbath-breaking,  of  intemperance, 
and  blasphemy,  of  those  Sadducees  who,  by  their 
sophi^ry,  vainly  attempted  to  refute  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  of  those  enraged  Nazarenes  his  fel- 
low-citizens, who  would  have  earned  him  by  force 
to  a  precipice,  that  they  migjit  dirow  him  down 
headlong,  no  names  are  ever  mentioned ;  n<»-  is  the 
young  but  opulent  magistrate  named,  who  came  to 
consult  him  as  to  what  he  must  do  to  obtain  eternal 
life ;  for  though  there  vrere  some  favourable  symp- 
toms in  his  case,  yet  as,  by  going  away  sorrowful, 
he  betrayed  a  heart  wedded  to  the  world,  the  appli- 
cation did  not  terminate  to  his  honour.    But  of  Si- 

,  roon  the  Pharisee,  who  invitedour  Lord  to  his  house, 
and  who,  though  doubtful,  seemed  inclinable  to  learn, 
of  Jairus,  and  Bartimeus,  and  Zacdieus,  and  Laza- 
rus,' and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  and  some 
others,  of  whose  failh,  repentance,  gratitude,  love, 
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and  pietyt  the  most  honourable  testimony  is  given,  a 
very  different  account  b  made. 

Some  may  object  that  this  conduct,  in  the  first 
disciples,  is  imputable  to  ^  weak  and  timid  policy. 
They  were  aftaid  to  raise  against  themselves  power- 
ful enemies,  whose  vengeance  mig^t  prove  fetal  to 
their  persons,  and  ruinous  to  their  cause.  It  hiqi- 
pens  luckily  for  sileWing  this  pretext,  that,  in  other 
things,  they  gave  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  their 
fortitude ;  besides,  that  the  exceptions  above  men- 
tioned include  almost  all  the  persons  possessed  of  $uch 
authori^  civil  or  sacred,  united  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion, as  could  render  their  resentment  an  object  of 
terrta"  to  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  it.  That  the 
diiference  thus  marked  between  the  evil  and  the  good 
is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  Mas- 
ter, might  be- inferred,  as  from  several  other  pas- 
sages, so  in  particular,  from  that  ^militude  where. 
in  ihe  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  state  are 
so  well  exemplified.  A  name  is  given  to  the  poor 
man  who  was  conveyed  by  angels  to  Abraham*s 
bosom :  the  other,  who  ^vas  consigned  to  torments, 
is  distinguished  solely  by  the  epithet  rich.  A  par- 
ticularity from  which  we  may  learn  an  instructive 
lesson  of  modesty  arid  caution,  in  regard  to  names, 
wh&n  what  truth  compels  us  to  say,  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  posons,  and  that  it  suffices  that  we 
consider  particular  punishments  as  suited  to  particu- 
lar  actions,  without  referring  them  to  known  indi- 
viduals, or  leading  the  thoughts  of  others  to* refer 
them. 
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Buti  as  U>  die  penmen  themselves,  and  ih/ar  td- 
low-disdples,  in  rec(»tling  their  own  iaults,  no  se- 
cret is  made  of  the  names.  Of  thb  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  (»i  one  occasion^  and 
dieir  ambition  arid  secular  views,  on  another,  the 
incredulity  of  Thomas,  the  presumption  of  Peter, 
and  his  lamentable  defection  in  the  denial  of  his 
Master,  not  to  mention  the  prejudices  and  dulness  of 
them  all,  are  eminent  examples.  These  particulars 
are  all  related,  by  the  sacred  hbtorians,  with  the 
same  undisguised  plainness,  wluch  they  use  in  relat- 
ing the  crimes  of  adversaries  ;  and  with  as  little  en- 
deavour to  extenuate  die  fortner,  as  to  a^;ravate  the 
latter.  Nor  have  they,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
motest E^peaiBnce  of  making  a  merit  of  their  con- 
fession. In  one  uniform  strain,  they  record  the  most 
Npisi  miracles,  and  ^e  most  ordinary  events.  In 
regard  to  the  one,  like  persons  familiarized  to  such 
exertions  of  power,  they  no  more  express  themselves, 
either  with  hesitancy,  or  with  strong  asseverations, 
than  they  do  in  regard  to  the  other.  Equally  certain 
ttf  the  facts  advanced,  they  recite  both  in  the  same 
Unvaried  tone,  as  faithful  witnesses,  whose  business 
it  was  to  testily,  and  not  to  argue. 

(  23>  HiKcE  it  ha[^ns  that  that  quahty  of  style 
which  is  called  animation,  is  in  a  manner  excluded 
from  the  narrative.  The  historians  £^>eak  of  nothing, 
not  even  the  most  atrocious  actions  of  our  Lord's 
persecutors,  with  symptoms  of  emotion ;  no  angiy 
'^ithet,  or  pathetic  exclamation,  ever  esc^>es  them ; 
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not  a  wc»i3  that  betrays  passion  in  the  writer,  or  b 
cakulated  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  reader.  In 
displaying  the  most  gracious,  as  well  as  marvellous, 
dispensaticHi  of  Providence  towards  man,  all  b  di- 
rected to  mend  his  heart,  nothing  to  move  lus  pity, 
or  kindle  his  resentment.  If  diese  effects  be  also 
produced,  they  are  manifestly  the  consequences  df 
the  naked  exposition  of  the  ^t^  and  not  of  any  ad- 
ventitious art  in  the  writers,  nay  not  of  any  one 
term,  not  otherwbe.  necessary,  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  sensible  that  to  those  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  give  these  writings  a  critical  examination, 
hardly,  in  any  translation,  does  this  peculiarity  ap< 
pear  so  much  as  it  does  in  the  cniginal.  Most  rea-' 
ders  consider  animation  as  an  excellency  in  writii^ ; 
and  in  ordinary  performances,  it  no  doubt  is  so.  By 
interesting  them  strongly  in  the  events  related,  it 
rouses  and  quickens  their  attention.  Unanimated 
dmplidty,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  flatness,  if  not 
insipidity  of  manner.  In  consequence  of  thb  gene- 
ral sentiment,  when  two  words  occur  to  a  translator, 
either  of  which  expresses  the  fi\ct,  but  one  of  them 
does  it  simply,  without  any  note  of  either  praise  or 
blame,  the  other  widi  some  warmth  expressive  of 
censure  or  ^|Ht>bation;  he  very  naturally  prefers 
the  letter,  as  the  mcH«  eraphatical  and  a£^ting. 
Nor  will  he  be  apt  to  suspect  that  be  b  not  sufficient- 
ly close  to  the  ori^nal,  if  the  action  ot  thing  alluded 
to  be  truly  Unified,  though  not  entirely  in  the  same 
manner.     Such  differences  even  good  translators, 
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though  not  insen^ble  of  them,  are  apt  to  overlook, 
excu»ng  themselves  vith  the  consideratitHi,  that 
words,  in  all  respects,  correspondii^,  in  two  tongues 
which  difl^  widely  fiom  each  other,  are  not  always 
to  be  found, 

But  to  explain  myself  by  examines,  without  which 
a-writer  i^  often  but  indistinctly  understood ;  in  ren- 
dering  o  «api&f  a.vrov'"  into  Latin  j  of  the  two 
verbs,  tradere  to  defiver  up,  and  prodere  to  betray, 
most  tian^t(«^  would  prefer  the,  tatter,  as  the  more 
animated.  Yet  in  reality,  the  former  is  mOTe  cwi- 
formable  to  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  author,  who 
satisfies  lumself  with  acquainting  us  with  the  exter- 
nal fact,  without  characterizing  it  or  insinuating  his 
own  ophiion  ;  otherwise  the  term  would  have  been 
7ipo&t$,  not  nofo&is.  Again,  the  demonstrative  aros" 
may  be  rendered  into  Englidi  either  this  man  or  this 
feilffw.  But  in  the  last  expression  a  degree  of  c(hi- 
tempt  b  suggested,  which  b  not  in  the  first,  nor  in 
the  (»iginal.    See  the  notes  on  both  passages. 

\  24.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  excluding  ani- 
mation, I,  in  a  gre^  measure,  confine  myself  to  the 
narrative,  or  what  proceeds  immediately  from  the 
hbt(»ians.  In  the  discourses  and  dial(^es  wherein 
their  Master  bears  the  only,  or  the  principal  part ; 
the  exines^tm,  without  losing  aug^t  of  its  proper 
^mplicity,  b  often  remaitable  for  spirit  and  energy. 
There  b,  in  these,  an  animation*  but  so  chastised  by 

"o  Matth.  X.  4.  "  Matth.  xii.  34-. 
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candour  and  strict  propriety,  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  what  is  often  so  termed,  in  other  com-' 
positions. 

Yet  liere  too,  the  language  has  sometimes  suffer- 
ed, in  the  very  best  translations,  and  that  not  so  mu'ch 
through  the  feult  of  translators,  as  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  of  genius  found  in  different  tongues. 
Some  of  the  epithets  employed  by  our  Lord  ^;ainst 
his  antagonists,  have  not  that  asperity  which  ali-mo- 
dem  versions  appear  to  give  than.  The  Greek  word 
t»to«(MT»K)  for  example,  as  metaphorically  used  in 
Scripture,  has  more  latitude  of  signification  than  the 
word  hypocrite  formed  fix)m  it,  as  used  in  modem 
tongues.  The  former  is  alike  applicable  to  all  who 
dissemble  on  any  subject  or  occasion  ;  the  latter  is 
in  strictness  applied  only  to  those  who,  in  what  con- 
cerns religion,  lead  a  life  of  dissimulation.  ■  It  must 
be  owned,  that  it  is  to  persons  of  this  character,  tliat  it 
is  oftenest  applied  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the  judicious 
philolt^st  hardly  needs  to  be  informed,  that  the 
more  the  signification  of  a  wcmtI  is  extended,  the 
more  vague  and  general  it  becomes,  and  consequent- 
ly, if  a  reproachful  epithet,  the  softer.  The  wwd 
i^irpK)  ill  lit^c  manner,  has  not  that  harshness  in 
Greek  that  liar  has  in  English.  The  reaswi  is  the  . 
same  as  in  the  former  instance  :  for,  though  often 
properly  rendered  fiar,  it  is  not  limited  to  what  we 
mean  by  that  term.  Every  man  who  tells  or  teaches 
what  is  &lse,  whether  he  know  the  falsehood  of  what 
he  says  or  not,  is  what  the  sacred  authors  justly  de-  - 
qojninate  M'^^^  a  /alse  speaker  ;  but  he  is  not 
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what  wc  call  a  liar,  unless  he  knows  it  to  t>e  felse, 
and  deceives  intentionally.  For  this  reason  I  have, 
in  some  instances ",  considered  it  as  no  mcffe  than 
doing  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  ordinal,  to  soften  the 
expression  in  the  common  vo^ion,  though  otherwise 
unexceptionable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelists,  in  their  own 
characters,  are  rarely  other  than  mere  narrators,  with- 
out passions  or  opinions.  In  thb,  as  I  have  said, 
they  dif^  from  Moses  and  the  other  historians  d* 
the  tDld  Testament,  who,  thou^  jusdy  celebrated 
for  native  simplicity  of  manner,  have  not  hesitated 
briefly  to  characterise  the  mc»t  remarkable  persons 
aiid  actions  whereof  they  have  occasion  to  speak. 
Witiiout  pretending  to  account  entirely  for  this  dif- 
faence  of  manner,  in  writers  who  spoke  by  the  same 
Spirit,  I.shall  only  submit  to  the  jildicious  reader  the 
following  considerations,  which  appear  to  indicate  a 
singular  propriety,  in  the  modest  reserve  of  our  Lord's 
biographers. 

Moses  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testamon 
Scriptures  were  all  i»t>phets,  a  character  with  which, 
con^dered  in  a  religious  light,  no  merely  human 
character,  can  be  compared.  None  therefore  could 
be  better  authcnized  than  they,  to  prraiounce  direct 
ly,  on  the  quality  "both  of  the  agents  and  of  the  ac- 
tions mentioned  in  their  histories.  In  this  view  of 
the  matter,  they  had  no  superior,  even  in  the  most 
eminent  personages  whose  lives  they  recorded.     An 
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unreserved  plainness  of  censure,  or  ^probation, 
was,  in  them,  dierefOTe,  becoming,  as  it  entirely 
suited  the  authority  with  which  they  were  vested. 
But  was  not  the  situation  of  the  Evangelists,  it  may 
be  asked,  the  same  in  this  respect,  as  they  also  wrote 
by  inspiration  ?  It  is  true,  they  were  inspired,  and,  at 
least,  equally  entided  to  die  prophetical  character  with 
any  who  preceded  them  ;  but  they  were  not  entirely 
in  the  same  situation.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
sacred  penmen  were  the  mouth  of  God  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  Gospels,  the  ^vriters  appear  solely  as 
Christ's  humble  attendants,  selected  fpr  introducing 
to  the  knowledge  of  others,  this  infinitely  higher ' 
character,  who  is  himself,  in  a  supereminent  sense, 
the  mouth,  the  oracle  of  Qod.  It  is  this  subordi- 
nate part  of  ushers  which  they  professedly  act.  Like 
people  struck  with  the  ineffable  dignity  of  the  Mes- 
siah whom  they  ser\'e,  they  lose  no  opportunitj'  of 
exhibiting  him  to  the  world,  appearing  to  consider 
the  introduction  of  their  own  opinion,  unless  where 
it  makes  a  part  of  the  narration,  as  an  impertinence. 
As  modest  pupils,  in  the  presence  of  so  venerable  a 
teacher,  they  lay  their  band  upon  dieir  mouth,  and, 
by  a  respectful  silence,  show  how  profound  their 
reverence  is,  and  how  strong  dieir  desire  to  fix  all 
the  attention  of  mankind  upon  him.  They  sink 
themselves,  in  order  to  place  him  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous point  of  view :  they  do  more  ;  diey,  as  it 
were,  annihilate  themselves,  that  Jesus  may  be  all  in 
all.  Never  could  it  be  said  of  any  preachers,  with 
more  truth  than  of  them,  that  they  preached  not 
VOL.  I.  24 
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themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  LcatL  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  their  Master's  instructions,  and  far  from 
affecting  to  be  called  Rabbi,  or  to  be  honoured  a£ 
men  as  fathers  and  teachers  in  things  divine,  thejr 
never  allowed  themselves  to  fw^t  that  they  had  only 
one  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  only  one  Teacher 
the  Messiah.  The  unimpassioned,  yet  not  unfeel- 
ing, manner,-  wlierein  they  relate  his  cruel  sufferings, 
without  letting  one  harsh  or  severe  epithet  escape 
them,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  his  enemies,  is 
as  unexampled  as  it  is  inimitable,  and  forms  an  es- 
sential distinction  between  them  and  all  who  have 
either  gone  before  ot  followed  them,  literate  or  illite- 
rate, artful  or  arUess,  sceptical  or  fanatical.  Ycr  if, 
in  the  latter  classes,  the  illiterate,  the  artless,  and 
the  fanatical,  fury  and  haired  flame  forth,  wherever 
opposition  or  contradiction  presents  them  with  an 
occasion ;  the  former,  the  literate,  the  artful,  and  the 
sceptical,  are  not  less  distinguishable  for  the  super- 
ciUous  and  contemptuous  manner,  in  which  they 
treat  the  opinions  of  religionists  of  all  denominations. 
The  manner  of  the  Evangelists  was  equally  removed 
from  both.  Add  to  this  that,  without  making  the 
least  pnetences  to  learning,  they  nowhere  affect  to 
dejHeciate  it ;  but,  on  the  c(»itrary,  show  a  readi- 
ness  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  every  useful  talent  or 
acquisition. 

^  25.  Frou  all  that  has  been  said  I  cannot  hdp 
concluding  that,  if  these  men  were  impostors,  agree, 
ably  to  the  infidel  hypothesis,  they  were  the  most  ex- 
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traordinaiy  the  world  evor  produced.  That  ^y 
were  not  philosoj^rs  and  men  of  science,  we  have 
irrefragaUe,  I  had  almost  said  intuitive,  evidence; 
and  of  what  has  lutherto  been  found  invariably  to 
mark  the  character  of  bnatics  and  enthusiasts  of  all 
religions,  we  do  not  discover  in  them  a  single  trace 
Their  narratives  demonstrate  them  to  have  b^n  men 
of  sound  minds  and  cool  reflection.  To  suppose 
them  deceived,  in  matters  which  were  the  objects  of 
their  senses ;  or,  if  not  deceived,  to  suj^iose  such 
men  to  have  planned  the  deception  of  the  world,  and 
to  have  taken  the  method  which  they  took,  to  exe- 
cute their  plan ;  are  alike  attended  with  difficulties  in- 
surmountable. The  Christian's  hypothesis,  that  they 
^oke  the  truth,  and  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  "Spirit,  removes  at  once  all  difficulties,  and,  in 
my  jud^imeni,  (for  1  have  long  and  often  revolv- 
ed the  subject,)  b  the  only  hypothesis  which  ever 
will,  or  ever  can  remove  them.  But  this  only  by 
the  way. 

)  26.  Concerning  the  other  qualities  of  ^Ic 
to  be  found  in  these  Mrritings;  I  acknowledge,  I  have 
not  much  to  add.  Simplicity,  gravity,  and  perspi- 
cuity, as  necessarily  resulting  from  sim[riicity,  are 
certainty  their  fnedominant  characters.  But,  as  io ' 
writings  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  qua- 
lities arising  from  the  dioug^t,  from  those  arising 
merely  from  the  expression ;  I  shall  consider,  in  a, 
few  sentences,  how  far  the  other  properties  of  good 
writing,  commonly  attributed  to  the  s^le,  are  apt 
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plicable  to  the  Evangelists.  In  what  concerns  har- 
mony, and  qualities  which  may  be  called  merely  su- 
perficial, as  adding  only  an  external  polish  to  their 
language ;  about  such,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
writings,  they  do  not  appear,  as  was  hinted  before, 
to  have  had  any  tlie  smallest  solicitude.  To  convey 
the  sense  (the  only  thuig  of  importance  enough  to  be 
an  object  to  them)  in  the  most  familiar,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  most  intelligible,  terms  to  theu-  read- 
ers, seems  to  have  been  their  highest  aim  in  point  of 
style.  What  concerned  the  sound  alone,  and  not  the 
sense,  was  unworthy  of  tlieir  attention. 

In  regard  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance  wliich 
results  from  the  use  of  such  words  as  are  most  in 
favour  with  those  who  are  accounted  fine  writers,  and 
from  such  an  arrangement  in  the  words  and  clauses, 
as  has  generally  obtained  their  approbation.  This 
is  still  of  the  nature  of  varnish,  and  is  disclaimed,' 
not  studied,  by  the  sacred  authors.  But  there  is 
also  an  elegance  of  a  superior  order,  more  neariy 
connected  with  the  sentiment ;  and  in  this  sort  of 
elegance  they  are  not  deficient.  In  all  the  Oriental 
languages  great  use  is  made  of  tropes,  especiaUy  me- 
taphor. The  Scriptures  abound  with  them.  When 
the  metaphors  employed  bear  a  strong  resemblance, 
and  the  other  tropes  are  happily  adapted,  to  the  sub- 
jects they  are  intended  to  represent,  they  confer 
vivacity  on  the  writing.  If  they  be  borrowed  from 
objects  which  are  naturally  agreeable,  beautiful,  or 
attractive,  they  add  also  elegance.  Now  of  this  kind, 
both  of  vivacity  and  of  elegance,  the  Evangelists 
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furnish  us  with  a  vanity  of  examples.     Our  Lord 
illustrates  every  thing  (agreeably  to  the  use  of  the 
age  and  country)  by  figures  and  similies.    His  tropes 
are  always  apposite ;  and  often  borrowed  from  ob- 
jects naturallj*  engaging.     The  EMiner  quality  ren- 
ders them  lively,  the  latter  elegant.     The  ideas  m- 
troduced  are  frequently  those  of  com-fields,  vine- 
yards, and  gardais.     The  parables  are  sometimes 
indeed  taken  from  the  customs  of  princes  and  gran- 
dees, but  oftener  from  the  life  of  shepherds  and  hus- 
bandmen.    If  those  of  the  first  kind  confer  dignity 
on  the  examples,  those  of  the  second  add  an  attrac- 
tion, from  the  pleasantness  of  images  which  recal  to 
the  &icy,  the  thoughts  of  rural  happiness  and  tran- 
quillily.    And  even  in  cases  where  propriety  required 
that  things  disagreeable  should  be  introduced,  as  in 
the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  whole  is 
conducted  with  that  seriousness,  and  chaste  simpli- 
city of  manner,  which  totally  exclude  disgust.     We 
may  justly  say,  therefore,  that  the  essential  attributes 
of  good  writing  are  not  wanting  in  these  histories, 
thou^  whatever  can  be  considered  as  calculated  for 
glitter  and  ostentation,  is  rather  avoided  than  sought. 

J  27.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  qualities  of 
the  style  could  not,  to  those  who  were  not  Jews, 
nor  accustomed  to  their  idiom,  serve  "at  first  to  re- 
commend these  writings.  The  phraseology  could 
hardly  fail  to  appear  to  such,  awkward,  idiomatical, 
and  even  vulgar.  In  diis  manner  it  generally  did 
appear  to  gentile  Greeks,   upon  die  first  perusal. 
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But  if  they  were,  t^  any  means,  induced  to  give  thorn 
a  seccmd  reading,  though  still  not  inscn^Ue  of  the 
peculiarity,  their' prejudices  and  dislike  of  dte  idiom 
rarely  &iled  to  subside.  A  third  commonly  produ- 
ced an  attachment.  The  more  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  these  books,  the  m(M«  they  discovered 
of  a  charm  in  them,  to  which  they  found  nothing 
comparable,  or  similar,  in  all  that  they  had  kamt 
be&xe ;  insomuch  that  they  were  not  ashamed,  nay, 
they  were  proud,  to  be  taught  by  writers,  (at  whose 
persons  and  peribrmances  they  had  formerly  enter- 
tained a  sovereign  ccmtempt.  The  persecutes  <rf 
the  church,  both  Jews  and  Pi^ans,  perceived,  at 
last,  the  consequences  of.cormivii^  at  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  were  therefore  determined  to 
make  it  their  principal  object,  to  efifect  the  suppres- 
sion of  them,  particularly  of  the  Gospels.  But  the 
more  this  was  attempted,  the  more  were  the  copies 
multiplied,  the  more  was  the  curiosity  of  mankind 
excited,  and  the  more  was  the  inestimable  treasure  of 
divine  knowledge  they  contained,  cireulated.  Early, 
and  with  avidity,  were  translations  demanded,  in  al- 
most every  known  tongue.  Those  Christians  who 
liad  as  much  learning  as  to  be  capable,  were  ambi- 
'  tious  of  contributii^  their  ^lare  in  difiusing  amongst 
all  nations,  the  delist  as  well  as  the  instruction, 
which  the  study  of  these  books  conveyed  into  the 
soul.  Nor  was  this  admiration  of  the  divine  ivritings 
to  be  found  only  among  Hvi  vulgar  and  the  igno- 
rant. It  is  true,  it  ori^nated  among  them ;  but  it 
did  not  terminate  with  them.    Contrary  to  the  com- 
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mon  course  of  feshion,  which  descends  from  the 
higher  ranks  to  the  lower,  it  arose  among  the  lowest 
.  classes,  and  ascended  to  the  hi^est.  Not  only  no* 
bles  and  senators,  but  even  philosophers  and  men,  of 
letters,  the  pupils  of  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  who 
by  the  prejudices  of'  their  educaticm  would  be  most 
shocked  with  the  inelegancies,  the  vulgarisms,  and 
even  the  barbarisms  (as  they  would  account  them), 
(^  the  sacred  writers,  found  a  secret  and  irresistible 
attraction,  which  overcame  all  their  prepossesMons, 
and  compelled  them  to  acknowledge,  that  no  writers 
could  so  effectually  convey  conviction  to  die  under- 
standing, and  reformation  to  the  heart,  as  these  poor, 
honiely,  artless,  and  unlettered  Galileaiis. 
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OBSEKVATlOtra  ON  THE  RIGHT  METHOD  OF  PHOCZEDWG  W  THE  CEITI. 

im  BOOKS  or  the  new  testambht. 


It  was  remarked,  in  a  foregoing  Dissertation,  *  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sameness  both  of  the  language 
and  of  the  idiom  employed  by  the  penmen  of  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  a  sensible  diversity  in  their 
styles.  The  first  general  rale,  therefore,  which  de- 
mands the  attention  of  him  who  would  employ  him- 
self in  searching  the  Scriptures,  b  to  endeavour  to 
get  acquMHted  with  each  writer's  style,  and,  as  he 
proceeds  in  the  examination,  to  observe  his  manner 
of  composition,  both  in  sentences  and  in  paragraphs, 
to  remark  the  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  him,  and 
the  peculiar  application  which  he  may  sometimes 
make  of  ordinary  words  ;  for  there  are  few  of  those 
writers  who  have  not  their  peculiarities,  in  all  the  re- 
spects now  mentioned.  This  acquaintance  with  each 
can  be  attained  only,  by  the  fr^uent  and  attentive 
reading  of  his  works,  in  hb  own  language. 

■]»SB.  I.  Fftrtll.  ^  1. 
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(  2.  The  second  general  direction  is  to  inquifc 
carefully,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  distance 
of -time,  and  the  other'disadvanti^s  we  labour  un- 
der, into  tilt  character,  the  situation,  and  the  office  of 
the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  of 
his  ^vriting,  and  the  people  for  whose  immediate  use 
Ije  originally  intended  his  work.  Every  one  of  these 
particulars  will  sometimes  serve  to  elucidate  expres- 
sions, otherwise  obscure  or  doubtful  This  know- 
ledge may,  in  part,  be  learnt  from  a  diligent  and  re- 
iterated perusal  of  the  book  itself,  and  in  part,  be  ga-  - 
thered  from  what  authentic,  or  at  least  probable,  ac- 
counts have  been  transmitted  to  us,  concerning  the 
compilement  of  the  canon. 

r 

4  3.  The  third,  and  only  other,  general  direc- 
tion I  shall  mention,  is,  to  consider  the  principal 
sa^  of  the  book,  and  the  particukffs  chiefly  observ- 
able in  the  mediod  by  wluch  tix:  writo*  has  purposed 
to  execute  his  design.  This  direction,  I  acknow- 
ledge, can  hardly  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
lUGtorical  books,  whose  purpose  is  obvious,  and 
whose  method  is  determined  by  the  order  of  time,  or; 
at  least,  by  the  order  in  which  the  several  occurrences 
recorded  have  presented  themselves  to  the  memcMy  of 
the  compiler.  But,  in  the  epistolary  writings,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  this  considerathm 
would  deserve  particular  attention. 

(  4.  Now,  to  come  to  rules  of  a  more  special  na- 
ture :   If,   in  reading  a  particular  book,  a  word  or 
VOL.  I.  25 
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phrase  occur,  which  appears  djscure,  perhaps  unm- 
telli^ble,  how  oug^t  we  to  proceed  ?  The  first  thing 
undoubtedly  we  have  to  do,  if  satisfied  that  the  read- 
ing is  genuine,  is  to  consult  the  context,  to  attend 
to  the  manner  wherein  the  term  is  intnxluced,  whe- 
ther in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  ot  as  belonging  to  a 
historical  narration,  as  constituting  some  circum- 
stance  in  a  description,  w  incladed  in  an  exhorta- 
tion CH*  command.  As  the  conclusion  is  inferred ' 
from  the  premises ;  or,  as  irom  two  or  more  knoH-n 
truths,  a  third  unknown  or  unobserved  before  may 
fairly  be  deduced  ;  so  fiom  such  attention  to  the 
sentences  in-connection,  the  impcHt  of  an  expressiwi, 
in  itself  obscure  or  ambiguous,  will  sometimes,  with 
moral  certainty,  be  discovered.  This,  however,  wiff 
not  always  answer. 

t.  5.  If  it  do  not,  let  the  second  consideration  be, 
whether  the  term  or  phrase  be  any  of  the  writer's  pe- 
culiarities. If  so,  it  comes  naturally  to  be  inquired, 
what  is  the  acceptation  in  which  he  employs  it  in 
other  places  ?  If  the  sense  cannot  be  precisely  the 
same  in  tiie  passage  under  review,  perhaps,  by  an  easy 
and  natural  metaphor,  or  other  trope,  the  common 
acceptation  may  give  rise  to  one  which  perfectly  suits 
the  passage  in  question.  Recourse  to  the  other  pla. 
CCS  wherein  the  word  or  phrase  occurs  in  the  same 
author,  is  of  considerable  use,  though  the  term 
should  not  be  peculiar  to  him. 

i  6.  But  thirdly,  if  there  should  be  nothing  in 
the  same  writer  that  can  enlighten  the  place,  let  re- 
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course  be  had  to  the  parallel  passages,  if  there  be 
any  such,  in  the  other  sacred  writers.  By  parallel 
passi^s  I  mean  those  places,  if  the  difficulty  occur 
in  histon-,  wherein  the  same  or  a  similar  story,  mi- 
racle, or  event,  is  related ;  if  in  teaching  or  reason- 
ing, those  parts  wherein  the  same  doctrine  or  ail- 
ment is  treated,  tn'  the  same  parable  propounded; 
and  if  in  moral  lessons,  those  wherein  the  same  class 
of  duties  is  recommended.  Or,  if  the  difficulty  be 
found  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  let 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  book  refored  to,  hath  m 
tlte  (H-iginal  Hebrew,  and  in  th^  Greek  version,  be 
consulted. 

\  7.  But,  if  in  these  there  be  found  nothing  that 
can  throw  li^t  on  the  expressi(»i,  of  which  we  are 
in  doubt ;  the  fourth  recourse  is  to  all  the  places 
wherein  the  word  or  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old, 
adding  to  these  the  cffiisideration  of  the  import  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word  whose  place  it  occu- 
pies, and  the  extent  of  signification,  of  which,  in  dif- 
ferent occuirences,  such  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  term 
is  susceptible. 

^  8.  p£RH  APS  the  term  in  question  is  one  of  those 
which  very  rarely  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  ot 
those  called  'ana£  Xeyofuva,  only  once  read  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  found  at  all  in  the  tntnslatjon  of  the 
Seventy.  Several  such  words  there  are.  There  is 
then,  a  necessity,  m  the  fifth  place,  for  recurring  to 
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the  ordinary  accqitation  of  the  terra  in  classical  au- 
thors. This  is  one  of  those  cases  wherein  the  inter- 
I»etation  pven  by  the  earliest  Greek  fathers  deserves 
particular  notice.  In  thb  verdict,  however,  I  limit 
myself  to  those  comments  wherein  diey  g^ve  a  liberal 
exposition  of  the  sacred  text,  and  do  not  run,  as  ia 
but  too  customary  with  them,  into  vision  and  alle- 
gory. There  are  so  many  advantages  which  people 
have,  for  discovering  the  impcnt  of  a  term  ot  phrase 
in  their  mother-tongue,  unusual  perhaps  in  writing, 
but  current  in  conversation,  above  those  who  study 
a  dead  lai^^uage,  splely  by  means  of  the  books  ex- 
tant in  it,  that  no  reasonable  person  can  question 
that  some  deference  is,  in  such  cases,  due  to  their 
authority. 

You  will  observe  that,  in  regard  to  the  words  or 
phrases,  whereof  an  illustration  may  be  had  from 
other  parts  of  sacKd  writ,  whether  of  the  Old,  (h-  of 
the. New,  Testament";  I  should  ntrt  think  it  neces- 
sary to  recur  directiy  to  those  primitive,  any  more 
than  to  our  modem,  expounders.  My  reason  is,  as 
the  word  or  phrase  may  not  improbably  be  affected 
by  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue,  the  Jewish  literature 
will  be  of  more  importance  than  tlie  Grecian,  for 
throwing  light  upon  the  passage.  Now  this  is  a  kind 
erf  learning  with  which  the  Greek  fathers  were  very 
little  acquainted.  Whereas,  on  the  other  h^id,  if 
the  term  in  question  rarely,  or  but  once  occur  in  t]»e 
New  Testament,  and  never  in  the  version  of  the  Old, 
there  is  little  ground  to  ima^ne  that  it  is  affected  l^ 
the  idiom  of  the  synag(^e,  but  t^  gretUest  reason 
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to  suppose  that  it  is  adopted,  by  the  sacred  penmen, 
in  the  common  acceptation. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  add  here  another  limitation 
to  the  reference  intended  to  the  ancient  Greek  expo- 
sitOTs.  If  the  doubtful  passage  have  been  produced 
in  support  of  a  side,  in  any  of  the  famous  contro- 
versies by  which  the  Christian  church  has  been  di- 
vided ;  no  regard  is  due  to  the  auth(»'itT,  whatever 
may  be  due  to  the  arguments,  of  any  writer,  who 
lived  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  when  the  controver- 
sy was  agitated.  If  you  know  the  side  he  took  in 
the  dispute,  you  are  sure  beforehand  of  the  expla- 
nation he  will  give  of  the  words  in  question.  No- 
thing blinds  the  understanding  raare  eifectually  than 
the  spirit  of  party,  and  no  kind  of  party-spirit  more 
tban  bigotry  under  the  assumed  character  of  rel^ous 
zeal. 

i  9.  With  respect  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  die 
Fathers,  for  assisting  us  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
there  are  two  extremes,  to  one  or  other  of  which, 
the  much  greater  part  of  Christians  show  a  propen- 
sity. One  is,  an  implicit  deference  to  their  judg- 
ment, in  every  point  on  which  they  have  given  an 
opinion ;  the  other  is,  no  regard  at  all  to  any  thing 
advanced  by  them.  To  the  first  extreme  the  more 
moderate  Romanists,  and  those  Protestants  who  fa- 
vour pompous  ceremonies,  and  an  anstocraticat  hier- 
archy, are  most  inclined ;  and  to  the  second,  those 
Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  who  prefer  simplicity 
of  worship,  and  the  democratical  form  in  church  go- 
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vemment.  But  diese  observations  admit  many  ex- 
ceptions.  As  to  the  Papists,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word,  diose  who  are  for  supporting  even  the  most 
exorbitant  of  the  papal  claims,  the  manifest  tenden- 
cy whereof  is  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
the  aim  of  their  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  canons,  has 
long  been  to  lessen,  as  much  as  pbssible,  our  reve- 
rence of  the  Fathers.  What  was  s^d  by  Friar  The- 
atin  an  Italian,  in  a  public  disputation  with  some 
French  divines,  at  Paris,  in  presence  of  the  Pope's 
nuncio  and  many  prelates,  may  lie  justly, considered 
as  spoken  in  the  spirit,  and  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ments, of  the  whole  party.  When  his  antagonist 
Baron,  a  Dominican,  ui^;ed  the  testimonies  of  several 
Fathers,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  the  Italian,  the  latter  did  not  recur  to  the 
chimerical  distinctions  of  the  Sorbonists,  but  making 
light  of  that  long  train  of  autlvorities,  replied  con- 
temptuously, "  As  to  what  concerns  the  authoritj- 
"  of  the  Fathers,  I  have  only  to  say  with  the  church, 
"  Omnes  sancti  patres  orate  pro  nobis  ;"  an  answer 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  greatly  scandalized 
the  Galican  doctors,  was  hig^y  approved  by  the 
Nuncio,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  very  much 
relished  at  Rome.  So  similar  on  this  head  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  most  opposite  sects;  Nor  Is  this 
the  only  instance  wherein  the  extremes  approach 
nearer  to  each  other,  than  the  middle  does  to  either. 
I  may  add  that  an  unbounded  respect  for  the  Fathers 
was,  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
17,  the  prevalent  sentiment  in  Christendom.    Since 
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that  time,  their  authority  has  declined  apace,  and  is, 
at  present,  in  many  places,  totally  annihilated. 

I  own  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  of  former  genera- 
tions were  in  one  extreme,  and  we  of  the  present  are 
in  another.  The  Fathers  are  not  entitled  to  our  ado- 
ration, neither,  do  they  merit  our  contempt.  If  some 
of  them  were  weak  and  credulous,  others  of  them 
were  both  learned  and  judicious.  In  what  depends 
purely  on  reason  and  ailment,  we  ought  to  treat 
them  witli  the  same  impartiality  we  do  the  modems, 
carefully  waghing  what  is  said,  not  who  says  it.  In 
what  depends  on  testimony,  they  are,  in  every  case 
wherein  no  particular  passion  can  be  suspiected  to 

■  liave  swayed  them,  to  be  preferred  before  modem  in- 
terpreters  or  annotators.  I  say  not  this  to  insinuate 
that  we  can  rely  more  on  their  integrity,  but  to  sig- 
nify that  many  points  were  with  them  a  subject  of 
testimony,  which,  with  modem  critics,  are  matter 
merely  of  conjecture,  or  at  most,  of  abstruse  and  cri- 
tical discussion.  It  is  only  from  ancient  authors, 
that  those  ancient  usages,  in  other  things,  as  well  as 
in  language,  can  be  discovered  by  us,  which  to  them 
stood  on  the  footbg  of  matters  of  feet,  whereof  they 
could  not  be  ignorant.  Lai^age,  as  has  been  often 
observed,  is  founded  in  use ;  and  ancient  use,  like 

■  all  other  ancient  fects,  can  be  conveyed  to  us  only  by 
written  testimony.  Besides,  the  facts  regarding  the 
import  of  words  (when  controversy  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) do  not,  like  other  facts,  give  scope  to  the  pas- 
sions to  operate  ;  and  if  misrepresented,  they  expose 
either  the  ignorance,  Qr  the  bad  Siith,  of  the  author,' 
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to  his  contemporaries.  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  Apt 
we  ought  to  confide  in  the  vordict  of  the  Fathers  as 
jui%es,  but  that  we  ought  to  give  them  an  impartial 
hearing-as,  in  many  cases,  the  only  competent  wit- 
nesses. And  every  body  must  be  sensible  that  the 
direct  testimony  of  a  plain  man,  in  a  matter  which 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  is  more  to 
be  regarded,  than  tlie  subtle  conjectures  of  an  aUe 
scholar  who  does  not  speak  from  knowledge,  but 
gives  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his  own 
precarious  reasonings,  or  from  those  of  otfiers. 

fj  10.  'And,  even  as  to  what  is  advanced  not  on 
knowledge,  but  on  opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
modems  are,  in  general,  entitled  to  the  preference. 
On  controverted  articles  of  faith,  both  ought  to  be 
consulted  with  caution,  as  persons  who  may  reason- 
ably be  thought  prejudiced,  in  favour  of  the  tenets 
of  their  party.  If,  in  this  respect,  there  be  a  difle- 
rence,  it  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  ancients.  An  in- 
•rease  of  years  has  brought  to  the  church  an  increase 
of  controversies.  Disputes  have  multiplied,  and  been 
dogmatically  decided.  The  consequence  whereof  is, 
that  reli^on  was  not  near  so  much  moulded  into  the 
systematic  form,  fta:  many  centuries,  as  it  isin  these 
latter  ages.  Evety  point  was  not,  in  ancient  times, 
so  minutely  discussed,  and  every  thing,  even  to  the 
phraseology, '  settled,  in  the  several  sects,  with  so 
much  hypercritical,  and  metaphysical,  not  to  say 
sophistical  subtiety,  as  at  present.  They  were, 
therefore,  if  not  entirely  free,  much  less  entangled 
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with  decisions  merely  human,  than  more  recent  com. 
mentators ;  too  many  of  whom  aeem  to  have  had  h 
for  their  principal  object,  to  bring  the  language  of 
Scripture  to  as  close  a  conformity,  as  posablC)  to 
their'  own  standanl,  and  make  it  speak  the  dialect  of 
their  sect.  So  much  for  the  preference  I  give  to  the 
ancient,  particularly  to  the  Greek,  expounders  of 
Scripture,  when  they  confine  themselves  to  Ae  gram-f 
matical  sense ;  and  so  much  for  the.  regard  to  which 
I  think  the  early  Christian  writers  justly  entitled. 

Ml.  To  the  aid  we  may  have  fixim  them,  I  add 
that  of  the  ancient  ver^ons,  and,  last  of  all,  that  of 
modem  scholiasts,  annotators,  and  translators.  In  the 
choice  of  these  we  ought  to  be  more  influenced,  by 
tl^  acknowledged  learning,  discernment,  and  candour 
of  the  person,  than  by  the  religious  denomination  to 
tt'hich  he  belonged,  or  the  side  which,  on  contested 
articles,  he  most&voured.  So  fer  from  liiniting  our- 
selves  to  those  of  one  sect,  or  of  one  set  of  tenets,  it 
is  only  by  the  fiee  use  of  the  cridcisms  and  arguments 
of  oppo^te  sides,  as  v^'ged  by  themselves,  that  undue 
IH'epossessi<»)s  are  best  cured,  or  even  prevented. 
We  have  heard  of  poisons  wtuch  serve  as  antidotes 
against  other  poisons  of  opposite  qualiQ^.  It  will  be 
no  inconvenient  consequence  of  the  use  of  interpre- 
ters ad<Hcted  to  adverse  parties,  if  tl^ir  excesses  serve 
mutually  to  ccnrect  iHie  another. 

\  12.  But  I  am  aware  that  some  will  be  astoni^- 
ed  that,  among  the  assistances  enumetuted  for  inter- 
VOL.  X.  26 
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preting  the  Scriptures,  I  have  made  no  mention  of 
two  helps  much  celetuated  by  writers  of  almost  all 
denominations.  These  are  the  analogy  of  the  faith, 
an^^/jf  etymology  ef  the  words.  It  wUl  no  doubt 
be  proper  now  to  inquire  impartially,  what  aid,  in 
the  interpretation  of  dark  and  doubtful  passages,  may 
reasonably  be  sought  for,  and  expected,  fix)in  these, 

4  13.  FiasT,  of  the  analc^  of  tlie  faith ;  As  iar 
as  I  can  ctrflect,  from  the  import  of  the  terms,  ivhat 
is  tneant  by  proposing  this  as  a  rule  of  interpretation, 
in  eveiy  dubious  case ;  it  should  be,  that  when  a 
passi^  spears  ambiguous,  or  is  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent  interpretations,  that  interpretation  is  always  to 
be  adopted  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  whole 
sclieme  of  reli^n,  in  respect  both  of  doctrines  and 
of  precepts,  delivered  in  the  sacred  oracles.  Now 
'  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  the  inquirer  be 
previously  in  the  certian  knowledge  of  that  whole 
scheme,  this  rule  is  excellent,  and,  in  a  great  mea< 
sure,  supersedes  the  necessi^  of  any  other.  But, 
let  me  ask  him,  or  rather,  let  him  ask  himself,  ere  > 
he  proceed,  this  simple  question,  What  is  the  rea- 
son, the  principal  reason,  at  least,  for  which  the 
study  of  Scripture  is  so  indispensable  a  duty  ?  It  Is 
precisely,  all  consistent  Protestants  will  answer,  that 
thence  we  may  discover  what  the  whole  scheme  (rf 
religion 'is.  Are  we  then  to  begin  our  examinatlcai 
with  taking  it  for  granted  that,  without  any  inquiry, 
we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  scheme  alrea- 
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dy  ?  Is  not  this  going  to  Scripture,  not  in  order  to 
leam  the  truths  it  contains,  but  in  order  to  find  some- 
tlnng  that  ijiay  be  made  to  ratify  our  own  opinions  ? 

If  no  more  were  meant  by  makii^  the  analogy  of 
the  feith  the  rule  of  interpreting,  than  that,  where 
an  expression  is  either  -dark  or  equivocal,  an  inter- 
pretation were  not  to  be  adopted,  which  would  con- 
tratBct  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  manifestly  de- 
clared in  other  passages  perfectly  clear  and  unequi- 
voc^  ;  thia  is  no  more  than  what  candour  would  al- 
low in  interpreting  any  profane  uithor,  who  seemi  to 
have  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  his  reason ;  nay,  though 
the  rule  were  extended  to  what  should  be  found 
clearly  contained  in  any  other  sacred  writer,  it  would 
be  but  of  little  signiltcance  as  an  help  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  holy  oracles.  For,  in  the  phrase  the 
ana&igy  oftfte  faitli^  when  proposed,  in  this  man- 
ner, as  a  cantsi  to  direct  us  in  the  interpretation  of  ^ 
Scripture ;  it  is  only  the  uncontroverted  truths, 
about  which  tliere  has  never  arisen  any  doubt  in  the 
church,  that  ought  to  be  comprehended. 

*  But  why,'  say  you,  *  should  we  confine  flie 
mearang  to  the  uncontroverted  truths  ?*  Attend  a  lit- 
de,  and  you  must  perceive  that  what  I  have  now 
advanced,  is  almost  self-evident.  When  I  recur  to 
holy  writ,  my  view  is,  or  .ought  to  be,  that  I  may 
know  what  it  teaches  ;  trok  e^>ecially  diat,  as  its 
doctrine  is  so  variously  F^iresented  \yy  di^rent  sects, 
1  may  thence  discover,  amid  such  a  muttiplici^  dS 
jairing  sentiments,  where  the  truth  lies.  My  pnr- 
pose  manifestly  is,  by  the  Scripture  to  judge  con- 
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cemii^  all  such  controverted  sentiments,  and  not, 
by  a  particular  set  of  controverted  sentiments,  previ- 
ously, and  tKcrefore  inconsiderately,  adopted,  to  de* 
termine  concerning  the  sense  of  Scripture.  This 
would  not  be  judging  the-parties  by  the  law,  but  re- 
solving to  judge  of  the  imfKMt  of  the  law  by  the  inter* 
pretation  that  shall  be  given  by  one  of  die  pcurti^, 
whom  we  have  contracted  a  strong  inclinaticm  to  fa- 
vour. Surely  sudi  a  cntduct  in.a  civil  judge  would 
be  universally  pronounced  incompatible  with  every 
principle  of  reason  and  justice.  And  is  not  at  least 
as  great  a  deference  due  fix>m  the  devout  Christian  to 
the  divine  oracles,  as  is  due  from  the  secular  judge  to 
the  law  o£  his  country  ? 

i  14.  In  v^  do  we  search  die  Scriptures  for 
their  testimony  concerning  Christ,  if,  independent- 
ly of  these  Scriptures,  we  have  received  a  testim<Miy 
'fix>m  another  quarter,  and  are  determined  to  admit 
nothing,  as  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  will 
not  perfecdy  quadrate  with  that  formeriy  received* 
This  was  the  voy  source  erf  the  blindness  of  die 
Je^vs  in  our  Saviour's  time.  They  searched  dtt 
Scriptures  as  much  as  ive  do  ;  but,  in  the  disposi- 
tion they  wu«  in,  they  would  nevo"  have  discover- 
ed what  that  saoed  volume  testifies  of  Christ  \ 
Why  ?  Because  their  great  rule  of  interjxetation 
W6s  the  analogy  <^  the  faith  *-  or,  in  otho-  wofdfli 

*  See  Jotuij  T.  39,  40,  in  thK  TnnslatioD,  vith  ^  aoU 
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iht  systaaai  the  Pharisean  scribes,  the  doctrine  theft 
in  vogue,  and  in  the  profound  veneration  of  which 
they  had  been  educated.  This  is  that  veil  by  wiiich 
the  understandings  of  that  people  were  darkened,  even 
in  reading  the  law ;  of  nftich  the  Apostle  observ^' 
ed,  that  it  remained  unremoved  in  his  day,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
remains  unremoved  in  ours. 

And  is  it  not  predsely  in  the  same  way  that  the 
phiase  is  used  by  every  sect  of  Christians,  fcH*  the 
particular  system  or  digest  of  tenets  for  which  tKey 
themseh-es  have  the  greatest  reverence  ?  The  Latin 
church,  and  even  the  Greek,  are  explicit  in  their 
declarations  on  this  article.  With  each  the  anaiogy 
■of  the  faitk  is  their-  own  system  alone.  And  that 
diiferent  parties  of  Protestants,  though  more  re- 
served in  their  manner  of  speaking,  aim  at  the  same 
thing,  is  undeniable :  the  same,  I  mean,  consider- 
ed  relatively  to  the  speakers ;  for  absolutely  consi- 
dered, every  party  means  a  different  thing.  When 
a  Lutheran  tells  you,  "  You  are  to  put  no  inteqwe- 
"  tation  on  any  portion  of  Scripture,  but  what  per- 
•*  fectiy  coincides  wiA  the  analogs  qf  the  faith ;" 
sift  him  ever  so  litde  on  the  import  of  this  phrase, 
and  you  shall  &id  that,  if  he  me^i  any  thing,  it  is, 
that  you  are  to  admit  no  exposition  that  will  not  ex- 
acdy  tally  with  the  system  of  his  great  foui^er  Lu- 
ther. Nw  is  he  singular  in  this.  A  Calvinist  has 
the  same  prepossessicn  in  &vour  of  the  scheme  of 
Calvin,  and  an  Arminian  of  that  of  Arminius.  Yet 
-they  will  all  tell  you  mth  <Mie  voice,  that  their  respec- 
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tive  doctrinea  are  to  be  tried  by  Scripture,  and  by 
Scripture  alone.  To  the  law  and  to  the  teatimonj/y  is 
the  common  cry ;  only  every  one  of  them,  the  better 
to  secure  the  deci^on  on  the  side  he  has  espoused, 
would  have  you  previously  resolve,  to  put  no  sense 
whatever  on  the  law  and  the  testimony,  but  what  his 
&vourite  doctor  wiU  admit  Tlius  they  run  on  in  a 
shuffling  circular  sent  of  argument,  which,  though 
they  studiously  avoid  expo^i^  it,  is,  when  dr^ged 
into  the  open  l^ht,  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  ; 
*'  You  are  to  try  our  doctrine  by  the  Scri[mu%  on- 
"  ly.  But  then  you  are  to  be  very  careful  that  you 
"  explain  the  Scripture  solely  by  our  doctrine."  A 
wond»{ul  phli  of  trial,  «4uch  be^ns  with  ^vii^ 
judgmrait,  and  ends  with  examining  the  proof,  where* 
in  the  whole  skill  and  ingenui^  of  the  judges  are  to 
be  exerted  in  wresting  the  evidence  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  supporting  the  sentence  pronounc- 
ed beforehand. 

*  But,'  say  some,  *  is  not  this  mode  of  interpreta. 
*  don  warranted  by  apostolical  auth(»-ity  ?  Does  not 
'  Paul  *,  in  speaking  of  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual 
'  g^fis,  enjoin  t]ie  prophets  to  prophesy,  xara  vijv  avct- 
'  SMyuLV  vrji  Wftos,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
'Jaith,  as  our  translators  render  it,  but  as  some 
'  critics  explain  it,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
^  faith  ?'  Though  this  exposition  has  been  admit- 
ted into  some  versions  *  and  adopted  by  Hammond 

'  Roni.  sii.  S. 
*  Port  Royal  and  Saci,  tbough  translating  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  says,  tecundum  rationem^fideiy  bsTC  rendered  the  clattse 
telon  Panaiogie  et  la  rtgle  de  lafei. 
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and  Other  conunentatoH3,  and  may  be  called  literal,  it 
is  suited  neither  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words, 
nor  to  the  tenor  of  the  context.  The  word  a*a^iai 
strictly  denotes  proportion,  measure,  rate,  but  by  no 
means  that  complex  notion- conveyed  in  the  aforesaid 
[^uase  by  the  term  analogy,  which  has  b^en  well  ob- 
served  by  Whitby,  to  be  particularly  unsuitable  in 
this  place,  where  the  Apostle  treats  of  those  who  speak 
by  inspiration,  not  of  those  who  explain  what  has  been 
thus  ^xiken  by  others.  The  context  manifestly  leads 
us  to  understand  avoAo/uz  tu^so^j  v.  6.  as  equiva* 
lent  to  (iffTpov  ^u^eo^,  v.  3.  And  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  phrase,  the  measure  qfjaith,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  1st,  that  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  any  tenet,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is  in 
Scripture  sometimes  termed  ^ith.  Thus,  in  Ae 
same  Epistle ',  the  Aposde  says,  Hast  thou  Jitith  ? 
Have  it  to  thyself  before  God.  The  scope  of  his- 
reasoning  shows  that  nothing  is  there  meant  hy/hith, 
but  a  convicticHi  of  the  Inith,  in  regard  to  the  article 
of  which  he  had  been  treating,  namely,  the  equally 
of  days  and  meats,  in  point  of  sanctity,  under  th^ 
go^l  dispensation.  The  same  b  evidently  the' 
meaning  of  the  word,  v.  23,  Whatsoever  is  not  of 
Jitith,  is  sin  j  where,  without  regard  to  the  modify 
of  an  action,  abstractly  considered  i  that  is  conclud- 
ed to  be  sin  which  is  done  by  one  who  doubts  of  its 
DtwfubKss ;  Sdly,  as  to  spiritual  gifts,  prophecy  and 

•  Ron).  xiT. ««. 
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inspiration  in  particular,  tboey  appear  to  have  been  ac> 
companied  uith  snch  a  &ith  or  conviction  that  Acy 
came  from  the  Spirit,  as  left  no  room  for  hesitation. 
And  indeed  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  something  of 
this  Itind  was  absolutely  .necessaiy,  to  enable  the  ia- 
spired  po'son  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  fitan  the 
Spirit  of  God,  from  n4iat  was  the  creature  of  his  own 

'  <  imagination.  It  was  observed  before  %  that  the  pro- 
phets of  God  were  not  acted  upon  like  machines,  in 
delivering  their  predictions,  as  the  diviners  were  sup- 

.  pdsed  to  be  among  the  heathen,  but  had  dien,  as  at 
other  times,  the  free  use  of  their  fikculdes  both  of 
body  and  mind.  This  caution  is  therefwe  with 
great  propriety  g^ven  them  b)'  the  Apostle,  to  in- 
duce them  to  be  attentive,  in  prophesying,  not  to 
exceed  the  {»%cise  measure  allowed  them,  (for  difie- 
rent  measures  of  the  same  gift  were  committed  to 
different  persons,)  and  iKit  to  mingle  aug^t  of  their 
own,  with  the  things  of  God's  Spirit.  This  distinc- 
tion, he  tells  them,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make,  by  means  of  that  lively  faith  with  which  Uie 
divine  illumination  is  accompanied.  Though  a  sense 
■somewhat  different  has  been  given  to  the  words,  by 
some  ancient  Greek  expositors,  n<Hie  of  them,  as  fer 
as  I  remember,  seems  to  have  formed  a  conception 
of  that  sense  which,  as  was  observed  above,  has  been 
given  by  some  modems. 

So  much  for  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
the  atialogyof  the  faith,  so  unanimou^y  recommend- 

*  Diss.  I.  Ftrt  II.  §  3. 
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^  at^  a  rule  <tf  intei|8ctationt  but  90  diflcordaatly 
iq)lJied;  and  so  math  for  the  regard  that  is  due 
to  it. 

^  15.  Anotukr  or^naiy  method  oT  sxplaining 
Ot  hy  eoteiing,  on  every  occasion,  into  a  minute 
and.  nice  examwatioa  of  the  el7nioi<^  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  employed  in  the  sentence.  This,  though 
generally  carried  to  excess,  neither  proceeds  frran 
the  like  partial  [ffeposaes^ons  as  ti)e  former,  nor  is 
so  hazardous  in  its  consequence?.  There  toe  casts 
wherein  no  reasonable  person  can  doubt,  that  the 
signification  of  a  word  may  be  fully  ascertained  from 
die  knowledge  we  have  of  the  meaning  of  the  ety- 
mon :  fw  instance,  in  verbal  nouns  expressing  the 
action  ^gnified  by  the  verb,  as  xpifta,  Judgment,  from 
i^Myar  to  judge,  or  the  actor,  as  Xfvtrjs  a  judge,  from 
the  same  root ;  in  c(Hicretes  from  siistracts,  as 
a^&vos  true,  from  aXqdcuc  truth  s  gc  conversely, 
abstracts  from  ctmcretes,  as  htxmoawi^  justice,  from 
2uEouog  Just.  In  compositirais  tdso  analogically  form- 
ed, the  sense  of  the  cconpound  term  may  often  be 
with  certainty  known,  by  the  import  of  the  .simple  " 
terms  of  which  it  is  composed.  I'lius  no  man  will 
'hesitate  a  momeitt  to  [utHtounce  from  e^^mology, 
that  ^^ijSovoi  must  mean  a  lover  qf  pleasure,  and 
^hSm^os  a  lover  of  God,-  though  these  wwdd  occur 
but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  and  never  in  the 
Greek  ver^on  of  tlie  Old.  In  matters  so  obvious, 
the  bare  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  lan- 
g;uage  renders  the  mention  c^  any  rules^  save  those 
VOL.  I.  27 
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of  grammar,  unnecessary,  almoBt  as  much  as  fir 
detennining  die  import  of  the  future  tense  of  a  verb 
from  that  of  the  present,  or  the  ugnification  of  the 
passive  voice  from  that  of  the  active.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  whocin  the  verb  in  the  pas^e 
f(»in  un4eigoes  an  additional  change  of  meanings 
beside  what  die  analogy  of  the  language  requires. 

^  16.  Bdt,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  wl^rein,. 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  pedigree 
of  the  derivative,  <x  of  the  compound,  cannot  be 
deduced  with  equal  clearness ;  and  .there  are  many 
cases  wherein,  though  its  descent  may  be  clearly 
traced,  ^"e  should  err  egregiously,  if  we  were  to  fix 
its  meaning  from  that  of  the  primitive  or  root.  Aa 
to  the  first,  that  we  should  not  hastily  decide  con- 
cerning the  import  of  an  obscure  or  unusual  term, 
from  that  of  another  better  known,  but  of  whose  re- 
lation to  the  fisrmer  we  are  uncertain,  is  indeed  ma- 
nifest. But  even  often,  where  the  connexion  is 
unt^esUonable,  the  sense  of  the  one  does  not  ascer- 
tain the  signification  of  the'  other.  It  will  not  be 
improper  to  |^ve  a  few  illustrations  of  this  doctrine, 
as  I  know  nothing  in  which  modem  critics  are  more 
frequently  misled,  than  in  their  reasonings  bom  ety-' 
mology.  1  shall  exemplify  this  remark  first  in  simple 
wordsy  and  afterwards  in  compound. 

i  17.  Th£  Greek  wcsd  Tpct/ueos,  from  tpcoyoq  a 
goat;  if  it  occuired  veiy  seldom  in  Greek  authcHS, 
and  if  in  the  few  places  wheie  it  occurred,  tie  words 
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fti  connection  did  not  sufiice  for  ascertaining  the 
stf^,  and  if  the  custom  which  gave  rise  to  the  com- 
itmn  acceptation  of  that  term  had  never  been  related 
iiy  any  ancient  writer,  nobody,  by  the  aid  oT  ety- 
meiogy,  could  have  imagined  the  meaning  to  be  ihA 
wiuch  we  know  oetUunly  that  it  is.  As  mtich  mav 
be  said  of  the  word  xoftaeo^,  &om  tK^n  a  village. 
By  neither  should  we  have  been  kd  to  think  of  poe- 
try or  any  of  its  species.  To  the  Greek  word  xofti- 
3C0S  the  Latin  pagtmus  answers  exactly,  in  being  si- 
milariy  derived  from  a  primitive  of  the  same  significa- 
tion.  But  it  is  veiy  &r  from  corresponding  in  sense. 
-  Nor  does  it,  in  the  use  which  soon  became  universal 
among  Christians,  correspond  better  with  its  etymon 
pagus.  When  Christianity  became  very  general 
throughout  the  empire,  as  all  the  churches  were  in 
the  cities  and  great  towns,  where  the  bishops  had 
their  residence,  the  Christians  found  a  convenience 
in  living  near  tfaeir  place  of  worship,  v^ich  made 
diem  mostly  resort  to  the  cities  or  their  suburbs. 
Those  who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  idolatry,  not 
having  the  same  motive  for  preferring  die  towns, 
and  probably  liking  better,  when  Christian^  came 
to  have  the  ascendant,  to  associate  widi  one  another, 
lived  generally  in  the  villages.  Hence  viiiager  and 
idolater  became  syiKHiymous.  This  sense  of  the 
Latin  paganus  has  passed  into  modem  tongues. 
The  Italians  say  pagano,  the  French  payeri,  and  the 
Engli^  pagan,  to  denote  the  same  character.  The 
English  word  villain,  in  low  Latin  viUanust  a  former, 
a  villt^iier,  though  neariy  coinciding  in  etymology, 
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has  come  gradually  by  use  to  signify  a  wcMlUess  uA» 
principled  man.  Thus  the  three  words  xofux^in 
Greek,  paganus  in  Latin,  and  viUain  in  English, 
though  evidently  so  confonnable  in  e^Tncrfogy,  that 
diey  all  ought  to  denote  the  same  thing,  nami^  iM- 
iager;  have,  for  many  ag«8,  bo<h  lost  Aat  significa- 
tion, and  acquired  oAers  in  which  they  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  one  another.  If  the  use  in  these  Ian. 
guages  should  ever  come  to  be  very  little  known, 
and  the  histray  of  the  nations  neaiiy  lost,  we  m^ 
form  a  guess  at  the  absurdities  in  explaining  those 
tenns  into  whidi  men  would  be  mided  by  etymology. 
T\^ir\p  kedeshah,  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  harlot,  a  ^vod 
manifesdy  sprung,  accordii^  to  the  invariable  rules 
of  that  lai^;uage,  from  tSHp  kadasht  to  sangt^. 
What  could  give  rise  to  so  strange  a  deviation  from 
the  primitive  meaning,  it  is  perhafn  now  impossible 
to  discover. 

In  process  of  time,  WOTds  in  every  tongue  vary 
from  their  original  import,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  influence  of  incident^  causes,  and  the 
chaises  in  manners  and  sentiments  which  th^  oc- 
f»si<m.  Hence  the  word  MlT  amoi^  the  Hebrews, 
which  denoted  no  more  at  first  than  a  female  stzan- 
ger,  came  at  last  to  signify  a  common  prostitute ; 
and  is  almost  always  used  in  thb  sense  by  Solomrai 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  origin  of  this  appU* 
cation  may  indeed  be  easily  traced  from  dieir  laws. 
The  women  of  that  occupation  amot^  them  wae  all 
f(Hx:igners,  no  daughter  of  Israel  being  permitted 
to  follow  so  in&mous  a  profession.     It  is  an  ob- 
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servation  of  Cicero,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the 
word  hostis  with  them  anciently  meant  Jbreigner^ 
which,  having  hesa  g^ven  at  first,  through  delicacy, 
as  a  milder  name  for  pec^te  with  whom  they  were 
at  war,  became,  throi^;h  Icmg-continued  use,  the 
proper  appellation  for  enemy.  By  the  like  grada- 
timt  doubtless  amongst  us,  the  v/atd  knave,  from 
denoting  servant,  has  degeno-attd  into  the  ^^  of  a 
chuncter  distinguished  mc»c  for  turpitude  of  man- 
Ders,  than  for  meann£ss  of  ccHidition.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  divine  how  the  wend  bekoUen,  (if 
not  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  gehoudenj  the  pas- 
sive participle  of  the  verb  to  behold,  came,  from 
ugniiying  seen  or  perceived,  to  denote  indebted. 
&uiumerable  examples  of  this  kind  mig^  be  men* 
tioned. 

i  18.  But,  from  simple  wc»ds  to  proceed,-as  I 
proposed,  to  compounds  ;  were  we  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  combined  meanings  of  the 
component  parts  will  always  give  us  the  sense  of 
the  compound,  we  shoukl  conclude  th^  the  Greek 
wcrd  navaf^,  ia  equivalent  to  the  English  poetic 
w(»d  ommfic,  to  which  it  exactly  c<»Tesp(Huis  in 
etrm<^c%7  ;  7^'  nothing  can  be  marc  ^^rcnt  in 
signification.  The  former  is  always  adopted  in  a 
bad,  the  latter  in  a  good  sense.  Hardly  any  rule  in 
the  compositiixi  of  Greek  words  holds  more  uni- 
ibrmly  than  that  the  adverb  sv  g^ves  the  addition  of 
a  good  quality  to  ^  word  with  M^iich  it  is  joined  ; 
^Tt  ti»e  twm  tvn^na  ^irtnch,  if  any  feith  were  due  to 
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etymology,  should  mean  a  virtuous  and  worthy 
man,  denotes  genaally  a  simpleton  <x  fooL  The 
Greek  word  avta^xeta  exactly  coireE^nds,  in  respect 
of  the  significatiMi  of  its  component  parts,  to  the 
English  word  self-sufficiency :  yet  the  former  has  a 
good  meaning,  and  denotes  contentment  ;  the  latter, 
except  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  has  invariably  a. 
bad  meaning,  and  signifies  arrogance.  Sometimes 
the  sense  of  one  of  the  wtHds  in  composition  is  to- 
tally lost,  the  compound  term  bemg  applied  in  a. 
manner  which  excludes  it.  Thus  the  word  outoia- 
(leo  ought  to  signify  to  build  a  house,  but  it  is  not 
only  construed  with  ta^o^  a  aepulckre  (which  by  me- 
taphcM*  may  indeed  be  called  a  house,  being  tlie  re- 
ceptacle of  the  dead),  but  with  Bvauu;v^un'  altar, 
Xapax(Mii  bulwark,  and  several  other  terms  which, 
in  no  sense,  proper  or  figurative,  can  be  denominated 
houses.  Such  anomalies,  both  in  derivatioD  and  in 
composition,  are  to  be  found  in  all  tongues,  inso- 
much that  often  etymology  points  to  one  meaning, 
and  use  to  another.  Were  we  to  mind  the  indica- 
tion of  the  former,  the  English  word  always  mif^t 
to  be  rendered  into  Latin  omnimodo  and  not  sem- 
per ;  our  verb  to  vouchsafe  ^ould  denote  to  give 
one  a  protection,  or  to  insure  one's  safety,  and  not 
to  deign  or  condescend.  The  inseparable  preposi- 
tion re  in  English  commonly  denotes  again,  but  to 
reprove  is  not  to  prove  again,  to  recommend  is  not 
to  commend  again,-  nor  does  to  remark  mean  to  mark 
again.  As  little  can  these  be  explained  by  the  aid 
of  the  adverb  back,  like  the -verbs  to  recall  and  to 
return. 
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i  19.  In  the  above  examples  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  terms  whose  meaning,  though  an  exceptirat 
fixjm  the  rules  of  analogy,  is  incontrovertible ;  my 
principal  object  bdng  to  evince,  to  the  satis&ction 
of  every  intelligent  reader,  that  the  sense  of  wards  is 
often  totally  different  from  that  to  which  the  eQrmo- 
logy  points,  and  that,  consequently,  in  all  the  cases 
wherein  use  cannot  be  discovered,  and  wherein  the 
context  does  not  necessarily  fix  the  meaning,  the  con- 
viction which  arises  from  etymology  ak»ie,  is  consi. 
derably  inierior  to  that  which  arises  either  frxxn  known 
use,  or  from  the  words  immediately  connected.  But, 
bef(»re  I  dismiss  this  topic,  I  shall  offer  some  criti- 
asms  on  a  few  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which 
may  ^pear,  on  a  superficial  view,  more  controver- 
tible, in  order  to  show  with  how  much  caution  we 
ought  to  proceed  in  rendering  a  compound  word  in 
one  langut^,  by  one  in  another  similariy  compound- 
ed ;  and  that  even,  though  the  original  term  be  not, 
like  those  above  specified,  an  exception,  in  respect 
of  meaning,  from  the  common  rules  of  analogy. 

The  word  Si-^jff}s,  used  by  the  Apostle  James, 
compounded  of  ^  signifying  in  compo^tion  double 
«■  twice,  and  'i'^X^t  soul,  mind,  spirit,  could  not, 
one  would  at  first  imagine,  be  more  properly  or  lite- 
rjdly  rendered,  than  by  the  similar  Er^ish  com- 
pound double-minded.  But  this,  thou§^  in  some 
sense,  it  may  be  called  a  literal  version,  is  a  mis- 
translation of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a 
sense  entirely  different.    Yet  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  term  is  analogical :  only  diere  are  different 
ways  wherein  the  mind  or  soul  may  be  charged  with 
duplici^.  One  is,  w^ten  it  sometimes  leans  to  one 
opinion,  sometimes  to  the  contrmy ;  anodier  is, 
when  it  secretly  harbours  passions  and  o^Hnions  the 
reverse  of  those  which  it  openly  professes.  No 
two  meanings  can  be  more  difierent ;  the .  first  is 
certainly  the  import  of  the  Greek  \frord,  the  second 
of  the  English,  which  is  justly  explained  by  John- 
son, deceitful,  insidious.  To  recur  to  the  passage 
itself';  Av»)p  hv^vxoi  OMKWotjwros  tv  naaats  tai^ 
oSocg  avm,  in  the  common  translation,  J  double- 
mindedman  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways:  first,  the  sen- 
timent itself  may  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  justaess  of 
the  version.  There  appears  no  immediate  connec- 
tion between  deceitfubiess  and  inconstancy.  The 
deceitful  are  often  but  too  stable  in  a  bad  course. 
The  doubleness  expressed  in  the  English  wind  does 
not  imply  sudden  changes  of  any  kind  ;  but  solely, 
that  the  real  motives  of  conduct  and  the  outward  pro- 
fessions disagree  ;  or  that  the  person  intends  one 
thing,  whilst  he  professes  another.  Now  who  sees  not 
that,  in  respect  of  both  the  intention  and  the  profes- 
sion, he  maybe  very  steady?  Fickleness  is  not  remaric- 
ably  an  attendant  on  hypocrisy.  When  I  examine 
the  context,  I  find  nothing  there  that  relates  to  since- 
rity or  the  confcMinity  that  ought  to  subsist  b^ween 
a  man's  n-ixds  and  his  thou^ts ;  but  I  am  led  di- 
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rectly  by  it  to  think  of  constancy  in  right  ptinciples, 

as  the  ^)08tle  had  been,  in  the  precedii^  wcHiis^ 
urging  the  necessity  of  unshaken  &ith.  This  verse, 
if  Sifli^vjcpi  be  understood  to  mean  unsteady  in  the 
bdief  of  the  truths  perfectly  coincides  with,  and  sup- 
pMta,  the  Apostle's  aif;ument ;  implying  that  incon- 
stancy in  principles  ]»pduces  inconstancy  in  the 
whole  conduct,  dian  which  no  sentiment  can  b« 
clearer. 

To  recuri"  Iwwever,  to  some  of  the  other  rules 
of  criticising  above  mentioned  (not  as  necessary,  in 
the  present  instance,  but  for  the  sake  of  illustration), 
and  first  to  Scriptural  usage ;  .1  find,  on  inquiry, 
'  lliat  there  is  only  one  other  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament wherein  the  word  occurs.  It  is  in  the  same 
£pistle,  but  the  expression  there  is  too  general  to  as- 
certain the  import  of  the  term  in  question.  As  the 
W(xd  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint,  nor  eveu 
hx  the  Apocrypha,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  __not  affected  by  the  idiom  of  the  synagogue.  I 
therefore  apply  to, common  use,  and  find  that  the 
iv(»il  unifcKinly  denotes  doubtful,  fiuctuating  in  re< 
qiect  of  one's  judgment.  All  its  conjugates  in  like 
mann^  support  this  meaning ;  hv^jffa  is  doubt  or 
heataney,  ^m^oixcu  to  doubt,  to  hesitate.  If  we  ap- 
ply to  the  ancient  Greek  expositors,  they  all  inter- 
[Het  it  in  the  same  way.  And  as  this  is  none  of  the 
passages  wlKreon  any  of  their 'theological  controver- 
sies were  founded,  we  can  give  them  the  greater 
credit.  I  shall  only  transcribe  the  explanation  giv«i 
vol.  I.  28 
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by  Ecumenius  ',  which  is  to  this  efiect :  "  ^i/^/vxas 
"  avtjp  is  a  man  of  unsettled  and  fluctuating  senti- 
"  ments,  too  solicitous  about  the  present  to  attain  the 
"  future,  too  anxious  about  the  future  to  secure  the 
"  present,  who  driven  hither  and  ttdther  in  his  judg- 
"  ment  of  things,  is  perpetually  shifting  the  pbject, 
"  who  fliis  moment  would  sacrifice  all  for  eternity, 
"  and  the  next  would  renounce  any  thing  for  this 
"  transient  life."  The  sense  of  the  Apostle's  expres- 
sion may  be  therefore  justly  ^ven  in  these  words  - 
A  man  unsteady  m  his  opinions,  is  in  all  hit  actions 
inconstant. 

}  20.  To  the  above  example  I  shall  add  a  few ' 
of  tlie  most  common  of  all  kinds  of  composition,  a 
preposition  and  a  verb  in  familiar  use.  My  intention 
is  chiefly  to  show,  that  a  deviation  in  intapreting, 
small  to  appearance,  even  such  as  is  apt  to  be  OTer< 
looked  by  a  reader  deceived  by  the  correspondence, 
of  the  themes,  is  often  sufficient  to  pervert  the  sense, 
either  by  rendering  the  expression  totally  unmean- 
ing, or  by  ^viiig  it  a  wrong  meaning.  The  verb 
flpou,  to  see,  is  common ;  npo  in  composition  gene- 
rally answers  to  the  English  inseparaUe  prepositiwi 
Jore.  The  verb,  therefOTC,  Ttpoopaof  or,  in  the  mid- 
dle voice  nfoopaofioiy  should  mean  anal<^caUy,  one 
would  imagine,  /  foresee.     It  is  accradii^y  in  one 
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place*  so  lendexed,  IJoresaw  the  Lord  aiways  be- 
fore  myjace^  in  Greek,  npouf»)|K)7i'  xav  Ym^ov  evct- 
May  foi  Sut  navvos-  The  words  are  a  quotation  from 
the  Psalms '",  and  are  literally  copied  from  the  Sep-  * 
tuagint 

It  wUl  naturally  occur  to  an  attentive  English 
reader,  to  inquire,  What  is  the  meanii^  of  the 
wtaA  Jbretaw  in  this  passage  ?  Foresight  has  a  r^ 
lerence  to  the  future ;  whereas  the  Psalmist  is  speak- 
ing of  diings  as  present :  for,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  words  relate  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  many 
centuries  posterior  to  David,  they  are  not  announc- 
ed in  the  f(»in  of  a  prediction. .  David,  in  speaking, 
personates  the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  was  an  eminent 
type,  and  ascribes  as  to  himself  what,  in  the  sub- 
limest  ^nse,  was  applicable  only  to  that  illustrious 
descendant  It  is  as  it  wctc  Christ  who  speaks.  The 
Lord  he  represents  as  always  before  him,  not  aatobe 
in  some  future  period  before  him,  adding  he  is,  not 
Ae  will  be,  on  my  rig^t  hand.  In  regard  .to  the 
compound  verb,  it  occurs  only  in  one  other  pass^ 
of  4|e  New  Testament,  to  be  considered  afterwards, 
and  in  no  place  of  the  Sq>tuagint,  except  that  above 
qutded.  But,  on  examining  more  closely  the  imp<xt 
of  the  simple  words,  we  discover  that  th^  Gredt  pre- 
position may  relate  to  place  as  well  as  to  time,  and 
that  it  b  o!\en  merely  what  grammarians  call  inteji- 
sive  i  that  b,  it  does  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  sim- 
ple verb  to  which  it  is  |vefixed,  it  only  rendeiB  the 

'  Acts,  ii.  25.  "  xt'u  8. 
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expres^on  mOTC  emphatical.  ■  Thus  the  verb  wpoo- 
(KU)  is  as  literally  rendered  prospicio  as  prettideo,  and 
has  been,  in  tWs  passage,  more  fitly  rendered  so  by 
Beza.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  explanaticHi 
produces  a  pleonasm  in  the  sentence,  as  it  is  inune. 
diately  added,  svaaumi  ite,  before  me.  But  such  pleo- 
nasms are  not  uncommon  in  scripture.  Thus  "  To 
Ttvevfia  'v7UpevTvyj(fivei  vTtep  fifiav.  "'0^  cncodofOf- 
Ce  tffv  otxtav  avta.  "  ^^avvrv  vpuaa  lu^apoScm  xida- 
pt^ovTav  EV  tan;  xi^ofcu^  avror.  The  last  four  wwds 
in  this  verse  are  plainly  implied  in  the  participle.  The 
phrase  which  occurs  oftener  than  once,  'vnonoiun>  tav 
no&w  avtOf  is  chargeable  with  the  like  redundancy. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  translat- 
ed Jlpoopoo  by  the  Seventy,  never  signifies  to  foresee, 
but  to  place,  to  set.  In  this  pass:^,  being  applied 
to  the  mind,  it  denotes  the  Psalmist's,  or  rather  the 
Messiah's  fixed  attention  on  God  as  always  with  him. 
The  other  passage  in  which  this  verb  occius  is 
also  in  the  Acts  '*  Hcrav  ApocGipoxon;  Tpo^ov  tw 
"B-^eawv  ev  fuj  TioXet  cw  avro.  Here  the  conne^cm, 
without  other  .resource,  shows  sufficiendy  diaPflie 
simple  verb  opau,,  means  literally  to  see,  and  the  pre- 
position Tipo  before,  in  respect  of  time,  not  of  place, 
and  yet  that  s^oopoo  does  not  imply  to  Jbresee^  but 
to  see  before.  The  difierence  lies  here.  The  for- 
mer is  to  sec  or  perceive  an  event  bef(»e  it  happen, 
the  latter  denotes  only  to  see  eidier  person  «:  thing 

"  Rom.  »iii.  «6.  "  MBtth.  tH.  24.  M. 
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bef<u%  the  present  time,  which  alcwie  can  be'  the  sen^ 
of  this  pass^,  and  which  is  theiefbrc  rightly  render- 
ed by  our  translators,  "  They  had  seen  be/ore  with 
'*  him,  in  th^  city,  Trophmus  an  £phesian."  To 
have  sMd,  "  Tltey  hadjbreseen  with  him,"  would 
have  totally  mancd  the  sense.  But  our  translators 
have  not  always  been  equally  attentive. 

)  21.  I  SHALL  add  ui  example,  not  unlike  the  for- 
mer, in  the  verb  npvyivoaxa^  though  the  difficulty, 
with  T^ard  to  it,  arises  as  much  from  the  significa- 
ticMi  of  die  simple  verb,  as  ih>m  that  of  the  preposi- 
tion. Paul  says  ",  Ovx  a^tttaam)  6  &eog  tov  Tmov 
turn  ay  Ttfoeyva,  which  our  translators  render,  6od 
hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  foreknew. 
The  last  clause  in  this  version  conveys  to  my  mind 
no  meanii^  whatever.  To  Jbreknatu  always  signifies 
to  know  some  event  befcse  it  happen  ;  but  no  event 
is  here  mentioned,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
die  obfect  of  the  fcmknowtedge  mentioned.  Is  it  only 
the  existence  of  ihe  people  ?  Even  this  is  not  expli- 
<udy  said ;  but  if  this  were  the  writer's  intention,  we 
should  still  be  at  a  loss  itx  the  sense.  There  is  no- 
thiD^  in  this  circuniEAance,  which  distingui^Ks  God's 
pec^le  from  any  other  people,  for  the  existence  of  all 
were  equally  foreknown  by  him :  whereas  here  some- 
thing peculiar  is  plainly  intended,  which  is  su^;est- 
ed  as  a  reason  to  prevent  our  thinking  that  God 
would  ever  totally  cast  them  away.     Though  no- 

"  Rom.  ti.  3. 
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tiling,  to  appearance,  can  answer  mca%  exac^y  thm 
the  English  foreknew^  does  to  the  Greek  f^we^wa, 
it,  in  reality,  labours  under  a  double  defect.  Hie 
first  is  the  same  which  was  observed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  in  rendering  the  jH^position  ; '  for 
diere  is  the  same  difference  between  knomag  bejbre 
and  foreknowing^  that  there  is  between  se^ng  be- 
Jwre  and  foreseeing.  Our  translators  have,  on  some 
occasions,  diown  themselves  sensible  of  the  diffe- 
rence. According^jr  they  render  Ti^uymMxov^ 
pa  twiSev'",  which  knew  mefh>m  the  beginning,  not 
foreknew  me.  The  example  above  quoted  from  die 
twen^-first  diapter  of  die  Acts,  is  a  similar  it- 
stance. 

The  prepositicMK  in  the  two  languages,  though 
nearly,  are  not  perfectly,  correspondent,  especially 
in  compo^tion.  With  us  the  inseparable  prepo^- 
tion  fore,  prefixed  to  knmu^  see,  tell,  and  shtm,  al- 
ways relates  to  some  event,  which  is  known,  seen, 
told,  and  shown  befcwe  it  happen  :  whereas  the 
Greek  preposition  j^  does  not  necessarily  relate  to 
an  event,  and  agnifies  no  more  than  before  this  time. 
The  diflerence  in  tfiese  idioms  may  be  thus  illustnit- 
ed.  A  fiiaid  introducing  a  person  widi  whom  ho 
supposes  me  unacquainted,  saj-s,  TTiis  is  such  a  man. 
I  make  answer,  /  kneiv  him  before.  I  should  speak 
nonsense,  if  I  said,  I  foreknew  Mm.  Yet  in  Greek 
I  mi^t  say  properly,  itpoeyvav* 

Another  instance  wherein  our  interpreters  have 
shown  an  attention  to  this  distinction,  we  have  in  the 
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SecfHid  £pisUe  to  the  Corinthiuis",  where  they 
translate  llie  wud  npouftpca  very  properiy,  /  Aove 
said  before.  Every  reader  of  discernment  must  per- 
ceive  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  render  it  in 
that  place,  I  haoe  foretold. 

But  to  retnm  to  the  passage  under  review  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans :  it  was  observed,  that  die 
common  verdon  of  the  word  npoej^vOf  in  that  pas- 
sage, labours  under  a  douUe  defect.  It  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  barely  in  translatii^  the  prepositicHi  that 
the  ems-  lies,  but  also  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the 
verb  compounded  with  it.  That  God  knew  Israel 
before,  in  the  ordinary  meanii^  of  the  word  knaa- 
ing,  could  never  lave  been  su^ested  as  a  reasaa 
to  hinder  us  &om  thinking  that  he  would  ev^  cast 
them  off:  for,  irom  the  beginmng,  all  nations  and 
all  things  are  alike  known  to  God.  But  the  verb 
ya/oaao,  in  Hellenistic  use,  has  all  tbe  latitude  oS 
signification  which  the  verb  yv  jaddng  has,  being 
that  whereby  the  Seven^  commonly  render  the  He- 
brew wend.  Now  the  Hebrew  word  means  not  only 
to  Imowj  in  the  comnuxi  acceptation,  but  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  approve.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  Scripture  than  this  use.  "  The  Lcnxl  hurvo- 
"  eth,  ywaOxetf  the  way  of  the  lig^iteous ","  that 
i»,  approveth.  "  Then  I  will  profess  unto  them,  I 
■  "  never  knew  you,".fy«»',  aeknawiedged  you  for 
mine  ".     "  If  any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known 
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"  of  him  **,"  tyvfu^aiy  aclnwwledged.  If,  dieiefbre, 
in  the  passage  under  exanunation,  we  understand  in 
this  way  the  verb  ytitwrxu,  adding  the  import  of  the 
preposition  rtpo,  before,  formerly,  heretofore,  the 
meaning  is  both  clear  and  pertinent :  "  God  hath 
"  not  cast  off  his  people  whom  heretofore  he  acknow- 
"  ledged." 

I  shall  just  add  a  sense  of  the  verb  Tt^tvaaxo  as 
used  by  tfie  Aposde  Peter",  different  from  both  the 
fCMTuer.  The  verb  ywaaica  in  classical  use  often  de- 
notes  to  decree,  to  ordain,  to  give  sentence  as  a  judge, 
and  therefore  Tl^oYivaaiea,  to  Jbreordain,  &c.  It  is 
in  this  sense  only  we  can  understand  f^oeyvaapLeva 
«jM  xata^o^g  xoO(Vi,  which  our  interpreters  have 
rightly  render^  "  Jbreordained,  before  d»e  fbunda- 
"  tion  of  the  world."  But  they  have  not  so  well 
translated  the  verbal  noun  nfoyixaati  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  chapter,  forekncfwledge,  irfiich  renders 
the  expression,  indefinite  and  obscure,  not  to  say, 
improper.  It  ought,  ior  the  same  reason,  to  have 
been  predetermination.  The  same  w(»d,  in  the  same 
significadon,  occurs  in  the  acts  **,  where  it  is  also 
improperiy  imdeKd  foreknowledge. ' 

}  22.  It  may  be  thought  that,  in  the  composi. 
tion  of  substantives,  or  of  an  adjective  and  a  sub- 
stantive, in  familiar  use,  there,  is  hardly  a  possibili> 
ty  of  error,  the  import  of  both  the  simple  .  words 
being  essential"  to  the  compound.    But  this  is  not 

*  1  Cor.  »iii.  S.  n  1  Pwer,  i.  iO.  "  Act*,  U.  9S. 
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-without  exception,  as  ^ofio^x^^i  <nwo^vT)75,  X'*9'^ 
tovuty  and  many  others,  evince.  It  is  indeed  very 
probable,  that  the  impc»t  of  such  terms  orig^naDy 
was,  what  the  etymol(^  indicates.  But,  in  their  ap- 
plication, such  variadons  are  insensibly  introduced  by 
custom,  as  sometimes  fix  them,  at  last,  in  a  meanii^ 
very  different  from  the  primary  sense,  or  that  to  which  . 
the  component  parts  would  lead  us. 

I  shall  bring  for  an  example  a  term  about  which 
translators  havebeoi  very  little  divided.  It  is  the 
w<»d  oxJIjjpoKapJio,  ahvays  rendered  in  the  common 
version,  harness  of  heart.  Nothing  can  be  more 
literal,  or  to  appearance,  more  just.  Sx)^)^xapJu& 
is  compounded  of  axKr^  hard,  and  iwifita  heart. 
Kor  can  it  be  denied  that  these  English  words,  taken 
severally,  are,  in  almost  every  case,  expressive  of  dte 
full  sense  of  the  Greek  words,  also  taken  seve- 
rally. Yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Greek 
compound  does  not  answer  to  the  meaning  con- 
stantly affixed  by  us  to  hardness  of  hearty  or,  in  one 
word,  hardheartedness.  Let  us.  recur  to  examples. 
In  Matthew  "^  we  read  thus  ;  "  Moses,  be- 
"  cause  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  flpo?  tf^v 
•'  ffjeAi^KWtapStov  w/uwjsufiered  you  to  put  away  your 
"  wives."  Now  these  terms  hardness  of  heart  with 
us  always  denote  cruelty,  inhumanity,  barbarity.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  is  our  Lord's  meaning  in 
this  passage.  And,  though  the  passage  might  be  so 
paraphrased,  as  would  g^ve  a  plausibility  to  this  in- 

"  Matth.  xix.  8. 
TOi,.   I.  S9 
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terpret^oiH  I  do  not  recoUect  that  tMs  vice  of  era- 
dty,  as  a  national  vice,  was  ever  imputed  to  them  by 
Moses  ;  thou^  he  often  charges  them  with  incre- 
dulity, obstinacy,  and  rebelUon*  As  there  b  nothing* 
however,  in  the  OMitext,  that  can  be  called  deci^ve, 
I  recur  to  the  odier  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
wherein  the  word  is  found.  These  are  but  two,  and 
both  of  them  in  Mail's  Gospel.  One  of  them  is,** 
where  the  same  occurrence  is  recorded  as  in  the  .pas- 
sage of  Matthew  above  refened  to.  In  these  two 
parallel  places  there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  w<xds, 
that  the  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  must 
equally  aScct  them  both.  The  other  passage  is  **, 
in  the  account  ^ven  of  our  Lord's  ^pearance  to  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection.  "  Aiterwards  he 
*'  appeared  unto  the  eleven,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and 
"  upbraided  them  with  their  unbeUef  and  hardneu  ^ 
"  heart,  •tftv  ant^uMf  avraiv  xai  totXi^oKafiiav,  be- 
"  cause  they  believed  not  diem  which  had  seen  him 
"  alter  he  was  risen."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  word  here  has  no  relation  to  inhumanity  j  as 
this  gresA  event  gave  no  handle  fca:  cUsplaying  either 
this  vice  or  the  ctmtiary  virtue.  Some  commenta- 
tors, after  Grotius,  render  it  here  incredulity^  making 
our  Saviour  express  the  same  fault  by  bodi  wnds 
cHSi^ta  and  oxXtificMeapdta.  I  do  not  say  that  the  use 
of  such  synonymas  is  without  example  in  Scripture ; 
dKm^  I  would  not  recur  to  them  where  another  in- 
terpretation were  equally  natural,  and  even   more 
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yrobabk.  I  think  therefore,  that  t^  the  first  of  these 
tenna  the  efifect  is  meant,  and  by  the  second  the 
cause;  that  is,  their  stiff  and  untractable  temper, 
cbeir  indocility  or  perverseness.  Now  this  is  a  &u)t 
with  which  the  Jews  are  frequently  upbraided  by 
Moses.  Besides,  this  interpretation  perfectly  suits 
the  sense  of  both  passages.  In  that  first  quoted,  as 
well  as  in  this,  the  c(»inection  is  evident  "  Moses, 
*'  because  of  your  untractable  di^>ositioQ,  pennitted 
*'  you  to  divorce  your  wives ;"  lest,  by  making  the 
mairi^  tie  indissoluble,  ye  had  perversely  renoun> 
ced  maniagc  altogether,  saying,  as  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples did,  "  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his 
''wife^it  isnotgood  to  many."  The  sense  i|n5*fi^ 
which  Grotius  puts  upon  it,  is  rather  more  forced  in 
that  passage  than  the  common  acceptation.  Cifitalio 
renders  it  very  properly  pervicacia. 

If,  for  fiirther  satis&ction,  I  recur  to  the  Sqibia- 
gint,  I  find  invariably  a  connectiiHi  with  perverseae**, 
never  with  inhuTnanity,  Where  we  read  in  English  *", 
**  Circumcise  the  foresUn  of  your  heart,  and  be  no 
**  mue  stiff-necked,"  the  Seven^  have  it,  XI^m^b- 

ItuMf  a  okJlifpiiveMrc  ert.  Here' the  (^^>ositioa  of  the 
members  in  the  sentence,  which,  in  the  Oriental  taste, 
gives  the  same  command,  first  in  the  po»tive  fonn, 
and  then  in  the  ac^ve,  renders  the  meanit^  indubi- 
table. Tlw  adjective  ffic^^wxo^i&os  ia  used  in  the  Bo(dc 
of  Froveriw*'  for  perverse  or  unbactable.    '0  <niKttpo- 
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xa^koi,  in  Hdirew,  i7  Cpy  ghakesk  leb,  s  mrwn'nc 
oyo3t«SJ  rendered  justly  in  the  Vulgate,  Qui  per- 
versi  cordis  est,  non  inveniet  bonum;  in  English, 
*'  He  that  bath  a  froward  heart,  findeth  no  good." 
There  Is  another  example  of  this  adjective  in  Eze- 
kiel",  which  appears  to  me  decisive.  The  verse 
runs  thus  in  our  version :  "  The  house  of  Israd 
*'  will  not  hearken  unto  thee ;  for  they  will  not 
'*  hearken  unto  me,  for  all  the  house  of  Israel  are 
"  impudent  and  hard'hearted ;"  ^^/rveixot  sati  xcu 
CxXtjpoxa^un.  It  is  plain,  from  the  context,  that  no- 
thing  is  advanced  which  can  fix  on  them  the  chai^ 
of  inhumanity ;  but  every  thing  points  to  their  indo- 
dle  and  untiactable  temper.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  verb  oxXnjpvvQ  is  followed  by  rvjv  xap&ar  j  the 
meaning  is  invariably  either  to  become,  or  to  render, 
rejractory,  rebellious,  not  cruel  or  inhumane.  TTiis 
is  eyidendy  the  sense  erf  it  as  applied  to  Pharadi, 
whose  obstinacy  the  severest  judgments  hardly  could 
surmount.  And  can  any  person  doubt  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  says*,  To  day  if 
ye  shall  hear  his  voice,  [iij  axXijpvvii}Ve  Tccg  xapfitag 
'vfiaVj  is,  be  not  contumacious  or  stiff-necked,  as  in 
the  provocation?  It  is  imposable  either  Jo  recur  to 
the.  history  referred  to*",  or  to  the  comment  on  the 
passage  in  the  -Epistle  to  the  Hebrews",  and  not 
perceive  this  to  be  a  full  expression  of  the  s^ise. 
Hard-hearted,  therefcffe,   in  our   language,   which 

«  Hi.  7.  »  Psal.  ict.  7,  8. 

»•  Nomb.  xir.  "  Heb.  iii.  &  ir. 
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Stands  always  in  qiposition  to  tender-hearted  ot  com- 
passionate, is  not  a  just  translation,  though  in  some 
sense,  it  may  be  called  a  literal  translation,  of  ox^ij- 

J  23.  If  we  inquire  a  little  into  the  figurative  sig'- 
nificaticHis  pven  to  the  simple  word  xctfSta  by  the 
sacred  penmen,  we  shall  find  their  appUcation  of 
the  oompoiind  to  contumacy  or  mdociUty,  as  natu- 
ral as  ours  is  to'  cruelty  and  unfeelmgness.  Let  it 
be  observed  then  that,  though  the  Greek  word 
xapSut,  when  used  in  the  proper  sense  for  the  part  of 
the  body  so  denominated,  is  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  heart :  it  b  not  always  so,  when  used 
inet^)horically.  With  us  it  is  made,  by  figure,  to 
stand,  sometimes  for  courage,  sometimes  fcv  affec- 
tion, of  which  it  is  considered  as  the  seat ;  but  hard- 
ly ever,  that  I  remember,  for  understanding.  To 
denote  this  iaculty,  we  sometimes  speak  of  a  good 
or  a  bad  head;  we  also  use  the  term  brain.  This, 
and  not  the  heart,  we  regard  as  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gence and  discermnent.  Yet  this  was  a  frequent 
use  of  the  term  heart  among  the  ancients,  not  the 
Hebrews  only,  but  even  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
Ka^>5ia  in  Greek,  even  in  the  best  use,  as  well  as 
cor  in  Latin,  are  employed  to  denote  discernment 
and  understanding.  Hence,  the  word  cordatus  in 
Laxin,  for  wise,  judicious,  prudent. 

For  the  [M-esent  purpose  it  suffices  to  produce  a 
lew  instances  irom  Scripture,  which  will  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.    For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
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shall  but  just  name  the  things  attributed  to  tiie 
heart,  referring  to  the  passages  in  the  ma^b ;  that 
from  them  every  perstm  may  judge  of  the  ^;ura- 
tive  application.  First  dten,  intelligence  is  ascrib- 
ed to  it",  also  reasonii^**,  likewise  blindness**, 
doubts",  feiA",  thought",  comparison**,  refiec- 
titm  *' ;  in  short,  all  that  we  commonly  ccHuido'  as 
belon^ng  to  the  intdlectual  fiuulty,  are  ^iplied,  in 
Scripture,  to  the  heart,  a  ternf  idiich,  in  figurative 
s^le,  is  used  with  very  great  latitude.  In  this  view 
of  the  metonomy,  a^^tjfoxafStog  comes  naturally  to 
signify  indocUe,  untractobte,  of  an  understanding  so 
hard,  that  instruction  cannot  penetrate  it  Of  ^mi- 
lar  f(nT(iation  is  the  term  tluck-skuUed  with  us.  But 
the  sense  is  not  entirely  the  same.  This  implies 
mere  incaj»city,  that  an  untoward  ^po^tion. 

)  24.  Hese  it  may  not  be  improper  to  si^^st  a 
caution,  for  preventii^  mistakes,  not  (mly  in  the 
interpretation  cS  Scripture,  but  in  that  cS  all  ancient 
writers.  Though  a  particular  word,  in  a  modem 
language,  may  exactly  corespond  with  a  certain 
wad,  in  a  foreign  or  a  dead  Ungu^,  when  both 
are  used  literally  and  pn^)erly;  these  words  tosw 

>■  Matth.  xiii.  16.  ^  Hark,  ii.  fl. 

"  {It.  9,  &c.  The  tenn  it  wmftint  calloustietSt  rendered  haril- 
neu  in  tbe  commcm  trtnsUtian,  bat  which  as  eften  meus 
btindneti,  and  is  so  mdored  Rma.  xi,  S£.  Epb.  It.  IB.  A 
■eoM  here  more  iniUble  to  the  context. 

^  Mark,  xi.  S3.  ^6  Rom.  x.  10. 

"  Actij  Till.  22.  w  Luke,  ii.  1 8. 
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be  veiy  &r  from  coiTraptmdiiig,  when  used.meta- 
phorically,  or  when  afifected  by  any  trope  whatever. 
Nor  does  this  remark  hold  in  any  thing  mcve  fre- 
(piently  than  in  that  sort  d  metonymy,  so  common 
amoi^  eveiy  people,  whereby  some  parts  of  the 
body,  espedally  of  the  entrails,  have  been  substitut- 
ed to  doiote  certain  powers  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
with  M^iich  they  are  supposed  to  be  connected.  The 
opinions  of  (Ufierent  nations  and  difierent  ages,  on 
this  article,  difier  so  widely  from  one  another,  that 
the  ^lurative  sense,  in  one  tongue,  is  a  very  unsafe 
guide  to  the  figurative  sense,  in  another.  In  som6 
instances  they  seem  even  to  stand  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  each  odier.  The  ^ieen  was  accounted  by 
the  ancient  Greek:s  and  Romans  the  seat  of  mirth  and 
luig^ter ;  by  us  modems  it  is  held  (I  suppose  with 
equal  reason),  the  seat  of  ill  humour  and  melanchtriy. 
When,  dierefefe,  it  is  evident^  that  the  name  is,  in 
(me  of  those  ancient  languages,  used  not  prcperly, 
but  tropically ;  wh^  some  would  call  a  literal  trans- 
lation into  a  modem  t<»igue,  would,  in  &ct,  be  .a 
misrepresentation  of  the  audK}r,  and  a  gross  perver- 
sicai  of  the  sense  *.     «. 

'^  I  bad  occasion  to  consider  a  UtUe  this  subjectrin  anotlier 
work,  The  RiilosoiAy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  III.  Ch.  I.  Sect.  IF. 
f^irt  I.  I  there  took  notice  of  a  renmrk  of  Cornutui  on  tbeM 
words  of  the  first  satire  of  Porslns  ;  Sura  petnlanti  splerte  at. 
chitino.  Which,  as  it  is  mucli  to  my  present  purpose,  and  not 
long,  I  shall  here  repeat.  *'  PbysicI  dicnnt  homines  splene  rL 
*'  dere,  felle  iraaci,  jecore  anaie,  corde  sapere,  et  palmone  jac- 
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(25.  I  SHALL  add  but  one  other  example,  of 
the  mi^terpretation  of  a  compound  word,  arisii^ 
from  the  apparent,  rather  than  the  real  import  of  its 
etymology.  The  word  oftotoaa^  occurs  tmce  in 
the  New  Testament  The  first  time  is  on  occa- 
sion of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  lame  man,  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra.  When  the  p&^e 
would  have ,  c^ered  sacrifice  to  the  workers  of  this 
miracle,  supposing  them  to  be  two  of  their  gods, 
Jupiter  and  Mercury ;  the  two  apostles  no  sooner 
heard  of  their  intention,  than  they  rent  their  clothes, 
and  ran  in  am<Hig  the  people,  crying  out  and  sayii^ 
(as  in  the  'common  translation),  "  Sirs,  why  do  ye 
"  these  things  ?  we  also  are  men  of  Uke  passions 
"with  you*""  oftoasa^i^  vftiv.  The  other  occa- 
sion of  the  word's  occurring,  is,  where  the  Apostle 
James  said,  as  our  translators  render  it,  "  EUas  was 
*'  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  ^iMoOOr 
"  3t;s  vifuv,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not 
"rain*'."    From  which  passages  I  have  heard  it 

*'  tari."  To  the  same  purpose,  I  find  ia  a  very  aacient  piece, 
called  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,^  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Christias  of  the  first  ceutury,  the  followiog  sen- 
.timent  In  the  Tratament  of  Naphtali,  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
■llnstratiDg  that  God  made  all  things  good,  adapting  eacli  to  its 
proper  use,  imfliai  ti(  ^fnroj  nmf  wfit  tvfut,  x*^  ^rft  wiKfimt, 
m  yi>JiTtt  nrAvMi,  iipfnf  )i(  ««>»fvfw.  Grab.  Spicil.  patrum  l> 
Secnl.  T.  1.  Ed.  2.  p.  212.  This,  though  differing  a  litUe  from 
the  remark  made  by  the  commentfttor  on  Peraius,  perfectly  Co. 
incides  with  what  regards  the  heart  and  the  spleen. 
*•  Acts,  xiT.  16.  «  James,  v.  17. 
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gravely  inferred,  that  a  superiority  over  the  pas^ons 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  influence  even  of  the 
most  divine  religion,  or  the  most  distinguishing  li^ts 
of  the  Spirit ;  ^ce  sacred  writ  itself  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  put  Jews,  Christians,  and  Pagans,  nay  pro< 
phets,  apostles,  and  idolatrous  priests  and  people,  all 
upon  a  level. 

But  this  arises  merely  from  the  mistranslation  of 
the  word  o^<KocTad*K»  concerning  which  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  the  following  remarks :  1st,  I  remark,  that  it 
is  found  only  twice  in  d»e  New  Testament,  docs  not 
occur  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  and  but  once  in 
.  the  Apocryphal  writings;  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
earth  ^,  in  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  human 
passions,  though  there  is  some  uialogy  to  human  suf- 
lerings  and  dissolution ;  and  that  therefore  we  have 
no  reason,  agreeably  to  an  observation  lately  made**, 
to  consider  diis  term  as  aHected  by  the  idiom  of  the 
synagogue.  2dly,  If  we  recur  to  classical  uge,  we 
find  that  it  implies  no  more  than  felimo-mortal,  and 
has  no  relation  to  what,  in  our  language,  is  peculiar- 
ly called  passion  ;  and,  3dly,  That  with  this,  the  ety- 
mology righdy  understood,  perfectly  agrees.  The 
primary  signification  of  ©aSog  in  Greek,  and  of  the 
unclassical  term  passio  in  Latin,  is  suffering;  the 
first  from.  vsacj(Siv,  the  second  from  pati,  to  suffer. 
Thence  they  are  adopted  to  denote  calamity,  disease, 
and  deatfi ;  thence  also  they  are  taken  sometimes  to 
denote  those  affections  of  the  mind  which  are  in 

«» Wisd.  Tii.  3.  «  ^  8. 

VOL.  I.  30 
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their  natuoe  violent,  and  are  considered  as  implying 
pain  and  su&ring ;  nay,  the  English  word  pat/sion 
is,  in  tliis  manner,  applied  (but  it  is  in  a  sort  of  tech- 
nical language)  to  the  death  and  suSetings  of  our 
Lord. 

Now,  as  to  the  term  o^ototso&ijs,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  rendered  by  our  interpreters,  the  ar- 
gument employed  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Lycaoni- 
ans,  loses  ail  its  force  and  significance.  The  Pagans 
never  denied  that  the  Gods  whom  they  adored  were 
beings  of  lilte  passions  with  themselves ;  nay,  they, 
did  not  scruple  to  attribute  the  most  disgraceful,  and 
the  most  turbulent  passions  to  their  deities.  And  as 
little  Z3  any  were  the  two  divinities  exempted,  whom 
they  supposed  Paul  and  Bamabas  to  be ;  but  then 
they  always  attributed  to  them  a  total  exemption 
from  mortal!^  an4  disease.  It  would  have  been, 
therefore,  impertinent  to  say  to  idolaters,  who  mis- 
took them  for  gods,  "  We  are  subject  to  the  like 
*'  passions  with  you  ;*'  for  this  their  priests  and  po- 
ets, had  uniformly  taught  them  both  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Mercury.  But  it  was  pertinent  to  say,  "  We  are 
"  your  fellow-mortals,"  as  liable  as  you  to  disease 
and  death.  Fch*,  if  that  was  the  case  with  the  two 
Apostles,  the  people  would  readily  admit,  they  were 
,  not  the  gods  they  took  them  fw.  Indeed,  this  w»b 
not  only  the  principal,  but,  I  may  almost  say,  the 
sole,  distinction  they  made  between  gods  and  men. 
As  to  irregular  lusts  and  passions,  they  seem  to  have 
ascribed  them  to  the  celestials  even  in  a  highor  de- 
gree, in  proportion,  as  it  were,  to  thdr  superior  power. 
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And,  in  regard  to  the  application  to  Elijah,  in  th& 
other  passage  quoted,  let  it  not  be  thought  any  ob- 
jection to  the  intopretation  here  g^ven,  that  the 
Prophet  was  translated,  and  did  not  die  :  for  aU:^t 
is  implied  in  the  Apostle's  argument  is,  that  his  body 
was  naturally  mortal  and  dissolvable  as  well  as  ours ; . 
a  point  which  was  never  called  in  question,  notwith- 
standing  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  death.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  the  explanation  here  given  is  en- 
tirely comformable  to  tiie  versicm  of  those  passages  In 
the  Vulgate,  and  to  that  of  all  the  other  translations, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  any  name. 

{  26.  From  all  that  has  been  s^  on  this  topic, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  etymolc^^is  but 
a  dangerous  guide  ;  and,  though  always  entitled  to 
some  attention,  never,  unless  in  the  total  failure  of  alk 
other  reaources,  to  be  entirely  rested  in.  From  bo* 
tribunal  there  lies  always  an .  ^^ical  to  Mse^  in  cases 
wherein  use  can  be  discovered,  whose  decision  is 
final,  according  to  the  observation  of  Horace, 

Quein  penes  arbilriDm  eat,  el  jus,  et  noTnia  loquenili. 

I  have  been  the  moK  particular  on  this  head,  be- 
cause e^molc^  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  many 
modem  interpreters,  and  the  source  of  a  great  pro- 
pcHtion  of  their  criticisms.  And  indeed,  it  must  be 
owned  that,  of  all  the  posuble  ways  of  becoming  a 
critic  in  a  dead  or  a  fcweign  language,  etymology  is 
the  easiest    A  scanty  .knowle(^  of  the  elements^ 
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with  the  aid  of  a  good  Lexicon,  and  a  plausible  flu- 
ency of  ex[H'ession,  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  I  shall  add  a  few  instances  in  lliis  taste 
frotp  some  modeni  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  though  I  am  fiir  from  insinuatit^  that  the 
above  mentioned  qualifications  for  criticisii^,  were 
all  that  the  authors  were  possessed  of.  Some  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  have,  in  other  instances,  dis- 
played critical  abilities  very  respectable,  ^ut  where  is 
the  man  who,  on  every  occawon,  is  equal  to  himself  ? 
The  word  eaaXayx>'^c^  **,  is  rendered,  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen  of  Port  Royal,  Ses  entrmllesfurent  emues  de 
compassion,  on  whidi  Wynne  seems  to  have  improv- 
ed in  saying,  IRs  bowels  yearned  with  compassion. 
^v&oxifiaa.v  ",  is  rendered  by  the  former,  ont  resoh 
avec  beaucoup  d'affection.  Aeyfit^  eveftyufisv:^  **,  is 
■translated  by  Doddridge,  Prayer  wrought  by  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit.  Xxyp/aOH  *',  by  Diodati,  Ten- 
dera  un  padiglione.  XeipvtovijaavVBi  *',  by  Beza, 
cum  ipsi  per  suffi-agia  creassent,  and  x?.r!povo(i7]aWi ", 
heereditario  jure  obtinebunt.  The  Vulgate  too,  some-, 
times  without  necessity,  but  more  rarely,  adqits  the 
same  paraphrastical  method.  For  those  examples 
above  referred  to,  which  occur  in  the  Gospel,  see 
the  notes  on  the  places. 

"  Matth.  ix.  36.        «  Rom.  it.  «(f,  27.        «  Jamea,  t.  16. 
«'  Rev.  vii.  16.  «  Acts,  xiv.  2».  «  Matth.  ».  5. 
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fHE  religious  insdtution  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  the  author,  is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament 
by  particular  names  and  phrases,  with  the  true  Im- 
port of  which  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we  b6 
acquainted,  in  order  to  form  a  distinct  apprehenaon 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  whole.  A  very  small 
deviation  here  may  lead  some  into  gross  mistakes, 
and  conceal  from  others,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  spirit  which  thb  institution  breathes;  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  it  brings.  I  think  it  necessary,  thoc- 
fore,  to  examine  this  subject  a  little,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  critical,  the  judicious,  and  the  candid, 
my  reasons  fa-  leaving,  in  some  particulars  ^vhich  at 
first  may  sq>pear  of  little  moment,  the  beaten  track 
of  interjwcters,  and,  giving,  it  may  be  said,  new 
names  to  known  things,  where  there  cannot  be  any 
material  difference  of  meaning.  The  affectation  of 
rejectii^  a  wcnxI,  because  old  (if  neither  obscure  nop 
obsolete),  and  of  preferring  another,  because  new  (if 
it  be  not  more  apposite  «*  expres^ve),  is  justly  held 
contempUble ;  but  without  doubt,  it  would  be  an 
extreme  on  the  other  side,  not  less  hurtful,  to  pay  a 
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greater  veneradon  to  names,  that  is,  t3  mere  sounds, 
than  to  the  things  signilied  by  Aem.  And  surely,  a 
translator  is  justly  chargeable  with  this  feult,  who,  in 
any  degree,  sacrifices  propriety,  and  that  perspicuity 
whicl^  in  a  great  measure,  flows  from  it,  to  a  scru- 
pulous (not  to  say  superstitious)  attachment  to  terms 
which,  as  the  phrase  is,  have  been  corMecrated  by. 
long  use.  But  of  this  I  ^lall  have  occasion  to  speak 
mOTe  afterwards. 

The  most  common  aj^llation  given  to  this  Insti- 
tution, or  religious  dispensation,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is,  n  BatfiXeui  ttt  3£ti  or  rav  upavav ;  and  the 
title  g^ven  to  the  maiufestation  of  this  new  state,  is 
most  frequently  to  'BvayyeXiov  i^  BacTtileta^  &c 
and  sometimes,  when  con^dered  under  an  aspect 
somewhat  difibent,  fi  Ktuvt)  ^la^rpti!.  The  great 
Pers(»iage  himself,  to  whose  administradon  the  whcie 
is  intrusted,  is,  in  contra-distinction  to  all  others,  de< 
nominated  6  Xpi^.  I  shall  in  this  discourse  make 
a  few  observations  on  each  of  the  tains  above  men- 
tioned. 


PABT  I. 

or  THE  FSRAIE 

"H  BaatXua  to  den,  os  vav  ofavav. 

In  the  phrase  n  Baffi/Uus  m  ^ea,  or  rav  apaitw, 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  predictions  in  which 
this  economy  was  revealed  by  the  Prophets  in  Ihe  Old 
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Testament,  particulariy  by  the  Rtjphet  Daniel,  who 
mentions  it,  in  one  ptace ',  as  o  Shigdom,  BofTiXfia, 
which  the  God  ^  heaven  would  set  up,  and  which 
should  never  be  destroyed:  in  another*,  as  a  king- 
dom to  be  ^ven,  with  ^ory  and  dominion  over  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages,  to  one  like  a  son  of - 
man.  And  the  Projrfiet  Micah',  speaking  of  the 
sam^  era,  represents  it  as  a  time  when  Jehovah,  hav- 
ing removed  all  the  afflictions  of  hb  people,  would 
reign  over  them  in  mount  Zion  thencefordi  even 
for  ever.  To  the  same  purpose,  thoygh  not  so  ex- 
plicit,  are.  the  declarations  of  other  Prophets.  To 
these  predictirais  there  is  a  manifest  reference  in  the 
tide  V  ^aaOi£ta  tw  ©«*,  or  tuev  apavavy  or  simply 
V  BcurtXEux^  given  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  re- 
tigious  constituti(»i  which  would  obtain  under  the 
Messiah.  It  occurs  veiy  often,  and  is,  if  I  mistake 
oot,  uniformly,  in  the  commcm  transk^on,  Tendered 
kingdom. 

t  2.  That  the  import  of  the  term  is  always 
either  kingdom.,  or  something  nearly  related  to  king- 
dom, is  tx:yond  all  question ;  but  it  is  no  less  so, 
that,  if,  regard  be  had  to  the  propriety  of  bur  own 
idiom,  and  -consequently  to  the  perspicuity  of  the 
version,  the  English  v/otA  will  not  answer  on  every 
occasi<»i.  In' most  cases  ^aOiXEuj.  answers  to  the 
Latin  regnum.  But  this  wtmd  b  of  more  extensive 
meaning  than  the  English,  being  equally  adapted  tt> 

'  ii.  44.  «  Tit.  13,  14,  *  It.  6,  7. 
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express  both  our  terms  reign  and  kingdom.  The 
first  relates  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  sovereign, 
ty ;  the  second,  to  the  place  or  country  over  which 
it  extends.  Now,  though  it  is  manifest  in  the  Gos- 
pels, that  it  is  much  oftener  the  time,  than  the  place, 
that  is  alluded  to ;  it  is  never,  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, translated  reigtiy  but  always  kingdom.  Yet 
the  expression  is  often  thereby  rendered  exceeding- 
ly awkward,  not  to  say  absurd.  Use  indeed  softens 
every  thing.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  reading  our  Bible^ 
we  are  insensible  of  those  improprieties  which,  in 
any  other  book,  would  strike  us  at  first  hearing. 
Such  are  those  expressions  which  apply  motion  to 
a  kingdom,  as  when  mention  is  made  of  its  commg, 
approaching,  and  the  like ;  but  I  should  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  contend  for  the  observance  of  a 
scrupulous  propriety,  if  the  violation  of  it  did  not 
affect  the  sense,  and  lead  the  reado*  into  mistakes. 
Now  this  is,  in  several  instances,  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  improperly  rendering  ^ounXeia  kingdom. 

}  3.  When  ^cusiXeut.  means  reign^  and  is  follow- 
ed by  tav  t^vcw,  the  translation  kingdom  of  heaven 
evidently  tends  to  mislead  the  rewler.  Heaven, 
thus  construed  with  kingdom,  ought,  in  our  lan- 
guage, by  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety,  to  de- 
note the  region  under  the  kingly  government  spo- 
ken of.  But  finding,  as  we  advance,  that  this  call- 
ed the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  actually  upon  the 
earth,  or,  as  it  were,  travelling  to  the  earth  and  al- 
most arrived,  there  necessarily  arises  such  a  confu- 
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sion  of  ideas  as  clouds  the  text,  and,  by  coiise- 
quence,  weakens  the  impression  it  would  othenvise 
make  upon  our  minds.  It  may  be  siud  indeed,  that 
the  import  of- such  expressions  in  Scripture  is  now 
so  well  known,  that  fliey  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
'But  i  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  the  case. 
Were  it  said  only  that  they  are  bec(»ne  so  familiar 
to  us  that,  without  ever  reflecting  on  the  matter,  we 
take  it  for  g^nnted  that  we  understand  them  ;  there 
is  no  sentiment  to  the  justness  of  which  I  can  more 
readily  subscribe.  But  then,  the  famUiarity,  in- 
stead of  answering  a  good,  answers  a  bad,  pmpose, 
as  it  serves  to  conceal  our  ignorance,  even  from  our- 
selves. It  is  not,  therefore,  the  being  accustomed 
to  hear  such  phrases,  that  will  make  them  be  uni- 
versally, or  even  geiierally,  apprehended  by  the  peo-  , 
pie.  And  to  those  who  may  have  heard  of  the 
exposition  commonly  given  of  them,  the  conception 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  denoting  a  sort  of  do- 
minicffi  upon  the  earth,  a  conception  which  the  mind 
attains  indirectly,  by  the  help  of  a  Amnjent,  is  al- 
ways feebler  than  that  which  is  conveyed  directly  by 
the  native  enei^  erf"  the  expression.  Not  but  that 
the  words  ^aaiXeta  taiv.  apcxvuv  are  sometimes  r^ht- 
ly  translated  kingdom  of  heaven,  being  manifestly  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  perfect  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  hi 
the  world  to  come.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that 
this  is  not  always  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

i  4.  There  are  two  senses  whwein  the  word 
heaven  in  ttus  expres^on  may  be  understood.  Either 

VOL.   J.  31 
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it  signifies  die  place  so  called,  or  it  is  a  metonymy 
for  God,  who  is  in  Scripture,  sometimes  by  peri- 
phra»s,  denominated  he  ■  that  dwelleth  m  heaven. 
When  the  ftirmer  is  the  sense  of  the  term  apovoi,  the 
phrase  is  property  rendCTed  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
when  tire  latter,  the  reign  of  heaven.  Let  it  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  in  regard  to  the  sense  last  given 
of  the  word  upavot  as  signifying  God,  that  we  are 
fully  authorized  to  affirm  it  to  be  scriptural.  I  should 
have  hardly  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  re- 
mark, if  I  had  not  occasionally  observed  such  phra- 
ses as  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  addresses  to 
heaven,  criticised  and  censured,  in  some  late  po*- 
formances,  as  savouring  more  of  the  Pagan,  or  the 
Chinese,  phraseology,  than  of  the  Christian.  That 
they  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  latter,  must 
be  clear  to  every  one  who  reads  his  Bible  with  atten- 
tion. Daniel,  in  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream,  says*,  Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto 
thee,  ajier  that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the 
Heavens  do  rule.  The  Prophet  had  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding  verse.  Seven  times  shall  pass  tiver  thee,  till 
thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom 
of  men.  Thus  he  who  is>  denominated  the  Most 
High  in  caie  verse,  is  termed  the  Heavens  in  the  fol- 
lowing. The  Psalmist  Asaph  says  of  profligates', 
They  set  their  mouth  against  the  Heavens;  that 
is,  they  vent  blasphemies  against  God.  The  phrase 
in  the  New  Testament  '»)  ^aaiktuj.  ruv  ■  apavtMt 
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is  almost  as  common  as  n  /SotnXaa  tu  &et.  And 
though  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  regimea  ia  the 
one  expresses  tlie  proprietor  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
other  the  place ;  it  is  evident  ttmt  this  does  not  liold 
always.  In  parallel  passages  in  the  diffiiFent  Gos< 
pels,  where  the  same  facts  are  recorded,  the  former 
of  these  expressions  is  commonly  used  by  Matthew, 
and  the  other  as  equivalent,  by  the  other  evangelists. 
Nay,  the  phrase  h  ^aaiXeta  vav  upavav^  is  adopted,, 
when  it  is  manifest,  that  the  place  of  dorainioa  sug- 
gested is  ^rth,  not  heaven ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
teriQ  can  be  understood  only  as  a  synonyma  ibr 
&eo$.  The  prodigal  says  to  his  father ",  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  bejbre  thee  1  that 
is,  against  God  aitd  thee.  .  Otherwise,  to  speak  of 
sinning  against  an  inanimate  object,  would  be  ex< 
ceedingly  unsuitable  both  to  the  Christian  tlveolc^ 
and  to  the  Jewish.  The  baptism  of  John  ',  says  our  ■ 
Lord,  whence  -wat  it ;  from  Heaven,  or  qf  men  ? 
From  Heaven,  that  is,  Jrom  God.  Divine  autho- 
ri^  is  here  exposed  to  human.  This  difierence, 
however,  in  the  sen3e  of  vpavof,  makes  no  difference 
to  a  translator,  inasmuch  as  the  vernacular  tenn  with 
OS  admits  the  same  latitude  with  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Gre^k, 

t  5.  That  i^tKruUra  oug^  som«dmea  tQ  be  ren- 
dered reign,  and  not  kingdom;  I  shall  fiirther  evince 
when  I  iUustiBte  the,  import  of  thq  ^vwda  an^pwow, 

*  Luk«,  XT.  18.  21.  '  Mattb.  ui-  23. 
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tva^BSu^Oy  and  some  others.  Is^ah,  Daniel,  Micah, 
and  others  of  the  Prophets,  had  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple to  expect  a,time,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  should 
reign  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  God  should  be  redeemed  from  their  enenues, 
and  made  joyful  in  the  Messiah  their  King.  It  was 
this  h^py  epoch  that  was  generally  understood  to  be 
denominated  by  the  phrases  /SoWOeta  iw  ©eou,  and 
/SotftXfia  Ttw  BparcM',  the  reign  of  God,  and  the  reign 
ifHeaven  :  the  approach  of  which  was  first  announc- 
ed by  the  Baptist,  afterwards  by  our  Lord  himself, 
and  his  Apostles.  Baat^ta  is  applicable  in  both  ac- 
ceptations, and  it  needs  only  to  be  observed  that, 
when  it  refers  to  the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
reign,  when  to  the  place,  kingdom.  For  this  reascm, 
wlwn  it  is  construed  with  the  verb  w^pwrffo,  ewiyye- 
Aufo,  jewrayyE^^,  ot  the  noun  evd^e^iav,  it  ought 
invariably  to  be  reign,  as  also  when  it  is  spoken  of 
39  come,  coming,  or  approaching. 

^6.  The  French  have  two  words  correspond- 
ing to  ours,  regne  reign,  and  royaume  kingdom. 
Their  interpreters  have  often  fiillen  into  the  ^same 
foult  with  ours,  substituting  the  latter  word  f«  the 
former:  yet,  in  no  French  translation  that  I  have 
seen,  is  this  done  so  uniformly  as  in  ours.  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  for  example,  they  all  say,  ton  regne 
vierme,  not  ton  royaume,  diy  r«gw  come,  not  thy 
kingdom.  Oa  the  od»er  hand,  when  mention  is 
made  of  entrance  or  admission  into  the  ^adiXeut,  or 
exclusion  from  it,  or  where  there  is  a  manifest  re-> 
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ference  to  the  state  of  the  blessed  herCBfier ;  in  all 

these  cases,  and  perh^s  a  few  others,  wherein  the  sense 
may  easily  be  collected  from  the  context,  it  ought  to 
be  rendered  kingdom,  and  not  reign. 

}  7.  There  are  a  few  passages,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, in  which  neither  of  the  English  words 
can  be  ccmstdered  as  a  translation  of  ^curiXeta  strict- 
ly proper.  In  some  of  the  parables ',  it  evidently 
means  administration,  or  method  of  governing ;  and 
in  one  of  them ',  the  word  denotes  royalty,  or  royal 
authority,  there  being  a  manifest  allusion  to  what  had 
been  done  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  immediate 
successor,  in  recurring  to  the  Roman  senate  in  ordra 
to  be  invested  with  the  dde  and  dignity  of  King  of 
Judea,  then  dependent  upon  Rome.  But  where  there 
is  a  proper  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  place,  one 
ivill  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  import  of  the  word. 

'  Hatth.  xviii.  33.  *  Luke,  zix.  13. 15. 
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ortBv.«AME  to  ^va/yyeXiov. 

I  TROCEED  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  tho 
vffxd  TO  'SvavyysXiov.  This  tenn,  agreeably  to  its 
etymolc^,  from  ev  bene  and  oj^sXia  moiaum,  al- 
ways in  classical  use,  where  it  occurs  but  rarely,  de- 
notes dther  good  news,  or  the  reward  given  to  the 
bearer  of  good  news.  Let  us  see  what  oug^  to  be 
accounted  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term.  BtwyyeSrfW 
and  evwyyeXia  occur  six  times  in  the  Septua§^t  io 
tfie  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  I  -reckon  them  as 
one  word,  because  they  are  of  the  same  origin,  are 
used  indiscnminately,  and  always  supply  the  place  of 
the  same  Hebrew  word  mca.iMAoroA.  In  five  of 
these  the  meaning  is  good  news ;  in  the  ^xtb,  the 
word  denotes  the  reward  g^ven  for  brin^^i^  good 
news.  In  like  manner,  the  veib  eva^eXi^eiv,  or 
wa^eXi^&xdcUj  which  occurs  much  oftener  in  the 
Septua^t  than  the  noun,  is  always  the  version  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  "ig^a  6ashar,  lata  armunciare,  to 
tell  good  news.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  also,  that 
euoyyeXtlo  is  the  only  word  by  which  thg.  Hebrew 
verb  is  rendered  into  Greek :  nor  do  I  know  any 
word  in  the  Greek  language  that  is  more  sbictly  of 
one  ^gnification  than  this  verb.     In  one  instance 
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the  verbal  nB»30  mebasher,  is  indeed  used  for  <H»e 
who  brings  tidings,  though  not  good  "* ;  but  in  A^ 
place  the  Seventy  have  not  employed  the  verb  evay- 
fB^a  or  any  of  its  derivatives.  One  passage  ", 
wherein  Uns:  Septua^nt  uses  the  verb  euo^yeXtifoffai, 
has  also  been  alleged  as  an  exception  from  the  com- 
mon acceptation.  But  that  ^s  is  im[»t>periy  call^ 
an  exception,  must  be  manifest  to  every  one  who 
reflects  that  tlie  total  defeat  of  the  Israelitish  army^ 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  king  of  Israel  and  his  sons, 
must  have  been  the  most  joyful  tidings  that  could 
have  been  related  in  Gath  and  Askelon,  two  Philis> 
tine  cities.  The  word  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Prophets,  particubriy  in  Isaiah,  and  is  always  ren- 
dered in  the  comnum  version,  either  by  tiie  phrase  to 
in-mg  good  tidings,  or  by  some  terms  nearly  equiva- 
leitt.  It  is  sometimes  also  so  rendered  in  the  New 
Testament  »*. 

(  2.  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  the 
word  is  introduced  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  generally  ei- 
ther in  a  quotation  from  the  Prophets,  or  in  evident 
allusion  to  tiieir  words.  ThusifraxptevouyYe^mTou, 
which  our  translators  render,  To  the  poor  the  gospel 
is  preached''^,  the  whole  ccHitext  ^ows  to  be  in  al- 
luaon  to  what  is  said  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  '*,  in 
whom  the  conesponding  phrase  is  rendered,  preach 
"1  Sam.  IT.  17.  "2S«iii.  J.20. 

"  Luke,  i.  19.  ii.  10.  vtii.  1.  Acts,  liii.  ».    Rom.  x.  IS- 
1  TbeH.  iii.  S. 

"H«tth.xi.  5.    Luke,  tU.  39.  » 1x1.1. 
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good  tidings  to  the  meek.  But  notiiing  can  be  more 
to  my  purpose,  than  Uiat  noted  passt^  wherein  we 
are  told  •*,  that  the  place  in  Isaiah  was  read  by  our 
Lord  in  the  Eiyn^og;ue  of  Nazareth.  The  wcxds  in 
^  common  translation  of  the  Gospel  are  these, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel,  evayytyu^ea^aiy  to 
the  poor^  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted^ 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  bUnd,  to  set  at  liberty,  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Ijord. 
Now  I  cannot  help  observii^  of  this  passage,  that 
the  meaning  would  have  been  more  per^icuoudy 
conveyed,  and  its  beauty  and  energy  would  haw 
been  better  preserved,  if  our  translatws  had  kept 
closer  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  roidoed  it 
in  the  Old  Testament.  There  the  term  awyyoXtJ-af- 
dot  is  rendered  to  preach  good  tidings.  And  though 
it  is  certain,  agreeably  to  our  Lord's  declatntion,  that 
the  Gospel,  with  its  spiritual  blessings,  is  here  held 
forth  to  us,  it  is  still  under  the  figure  of  tempos 
blessings,  and  therefore  it  is  very  impr(^)erly  intro- 
duced by  its  distinguishing  appellation  into  die  ver- 
sion, which  ought  to  convey  the  literal,  not  the  figu- 
rative,  sense  of  the  original. 

^va/yyeyi^ec^aj.  nrax^t  '«  *'"'«g'  good  tidings  to 
Me  poorer  afflicted,  agreeably  to  the  extensive  signi- 
fication of  the  Hebrew  word,  is  the  general  title  of 
tlie  mess^,  and  comprehends  the  whole.    It  is  ex- 

"LnVe,  u.  18,  19. 
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plained  by  bdng  branched  out  into  the  particulars 
which  immediate^  follow.  For,  if  it  be  aske^ 
What  is  the  good  tidings  brought  to  the  afflicted  ? 
the  answer  is,  a  cnre  to  the  broken-hearted,  deliver- 
ance  to  the  c^tives,  sight  to  the  blind.  It  b  the 
Lord's  jubilee,  winch  brings  fireedom  to  the  slave, 
acquittance  to  the  debtcH*,  and  relief  to  the  o[^Hess> 
ed.  Now  that  the  Gt»pel  is  herein  admirably  de> 
lineated,  is  manifest.  But  still  it  is  presented  to  us 
under  figures,  and  therefore,  to  menticm  it  by  its 
peculiar  title,  in  the  midst  of  the  figurative  descri;p> 
tion,  is  to  efl^ce,  in  a.  great  measure,  that  descrip- 
tion ;  it  is  to  jumble  injudiciously  the  ^gn  and  the 
thing  ^gnified.  It  is,  as  if  one  should  confound,  in 
an  ^Ktlpgue  or  parable,  the  literal  sense  with  the  mo> 
ral,  and  assert  of  the  one  what  is  strictly  true  only  of 
the  other ;  by  which  means  no  distinct  iim^  would 
be  presented  to  the  mind.  Or  it  is,  as  when  apainter 
supplies  the  defects  in  his  \rosk  by  labels,  and  instead 
of  a  picture,  presents  us  with  a  coniused  jumble, 
wherein  some  things  are  jxiinted,  and  some  things 
described  in  wc»vls.  But  it  is  not  in  our  versiwi 
<mly,  but  in  most  modem  translations,  that  this  confu- 
sion in  rendering  this  beautiful  passage  has  appeared. 

$  3. 1  SHALL  add  but  one  other  instance  of  a  quo- 
tation from  the  jmiphets :  '£U  'ctpcuoi  'a.  noBei  rap 
cvwyysXi^mevan'  sifijvtTV,  tav  evayytXt^oftevav  ra 
o^'oda  'K  In  the  common  version,  as  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament :  Ifow  beauti/ulare  the  feet  of  them 

^*  Romans,  x.  15. 
VOL.  1.  32 
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thatrpreach  the  gotpel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tid- 
mgs  t^good  things.  It  would  have  been  better  here 
'  also,  on  many  accounts,  to  keep  closer  to  the  original 
in  Isaiah '^  whence  the  passage  was  taken,  and  to 
translate  it.  thus :  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
t*  them  who  bring  the  joyful  message  of  peace,  the 
*'  joyful  news  of  good  things ;"  at  the  same  time,  I 
acknowledge,  it  b  with  a  particular  allusion  to  that 
spiritual  peace,  and  those  eternal  good  things,  pro- 
cured to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  beaut}'  and 
^lergy  of  the  allusion  and  implied  similitude  are  de-' 
stroyed,  or  rather,  there  is  no  more  allusion,  or  si- 
militude in  the  words,  when  tlie  characteristic  des- 
cription, intended  by  the  prophet,  is  in  a  manner 
thrown  aside,  and  in  its  stead  is  inserted  the  name 
^propriated  to  the  dispensation.  This,  at  least,  is 
in  part  done ;  for  the  Prophet's  figures  are  neither 
totally  laid  aside,  nor  totally  retained.  Instead  of 
imitating  his  simplicity  of  manner,  they  have  made 
a  jumble  of  the  sense  implied,  and  the  sense  expres- 
sed. For  this  purpose  they  have  rendered  the  same 
word  (which  is  repeated  in  the  two  clauses)  in  one 
clause,  preach  the  gospel,  according  to  the  sense 
justiy  supposed  to  be  figured  by  it,  in  the  other 
clause,  bring  glad  tidings,  according  to  the  letter. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  this  want  of  uniformity,  un- 
less perhaps  the  notion  that  the  gospel  of  good  things 
sounded  more  awkwardly  than  the  gospel  of  peace. 
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■  i  4.  The  Prophet's  design  undoubtedly  wis,  to 
deliver  it  as  an  universal  truth,  amply  confirmed  by 

'■experience,  that  the  message  of  peace  and  prosperity 
to  those  who  had  been  op|M«ssed  and  afflicted  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  its  various  unhappy  consequen- 
ces, was  so  charming,  that  it  could  transform  a  most 
disagreeable,  into  a  pleasing,  object.  The  feet  of 
,  those  who  had  travelled  far,  in  a  hot  country,  through 
rough  and  dus^  roads,  present  a  spectacle  naturally 
offensive  to  the  beholder;  nevertheless,  the  consi- 
deration that  the  persons  tl>emselves  are,  to  us,  the 
messengers  of  peace  and  felici^ ;  and  that  it  is,  in 
bringing  these  welcome  tidings,  they  have  contracted 
that  swdid  appearance,  can  in  an  instant  cpnvert  de- 
formity into  beaut)-,  and  make  us  behold,  wi^  de- 
light, this  indication  of  thdr  embassy,  their  dirty 
feet,  as  being  the  natural  consequence  of  the  long 
journey  they  have  made.  A  thought  somewhat  si- 
milar occurs  in  Horace",  who,  speaking  of  victors 
returning,  with  glory,  from  a  well-fought  field,  exhi- 
bits them  as — Mm  indecoro  puhere  sor^dos.  The 
poet  perceives  a  charm,  something  decorous,  in  the 
very  dust  and  sweat,  with  which  the  warriors  are 
smeared,  and  which  serve  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the 
spect^or,  the  glorious  toils  of  the  day  :  tl.us,  things 
in- themselves  ugly  and  disgusting,  sliare,  when  as- 
sociated in  the  mind  with  things  delightful,  in  the 
beauty  and  attractions  of  those  things  with  which 

'  ^y  are  connected.  But  this  sentiment  is  lost  in  the 
common  ver^cm;  for  it  mig^t  puzzle  the  most  saga- 
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cious  reader  to  devise  a  reason  why  the  feet  in  parti- 
cular of  the  Chiistian  preacher  shoukl  be  declared  to 
excel  in  beauty. 

}  5.  Now,  in  all  the  pas^ges  quoted  from  the 
Prophets,  it  appears  so  natural,  and  so  proper  eveiy 
way,  to  ^ve  them  in  the  wc»xjs  which  had  been  us- 
ed in  translating  the  prophecies,  when  the  wends  in 
the  New  Testament  will  bear  the  same  version,  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  move  the 
translators  to  depart  from  this  rule.  Ought  they, 
idiere  no  ground  b  given  for  it,  in  the  ordinal, 
either  to  make  the  sacred  penmm  appear  to  have 
misquoted  the  Prophets,  or  to  make  the  unlearned 
reader  imagine,  that  the  Scriptures  used  by  them, 
differed  from  those  used  by  us,  M^ere  there  is  not, 
in  fact,  any  di£b?ence?  Let  it  be  cdiserved,  that  I 
say,  when  the  woids  in  the  New  Testament  will  beu" 
the  same  version  with  those  in  the  Old ;  for  I  am 
not  ftH*  canyihg  this  point  so  ^  as  some  transla- 
tors  have  done,  who,  when  there  is  a  real  di0erence 
in  the  import  of  the  expressions,  are  for  correctii^ 
oac  of  the  sacred  writers  by  the  other.  This  is  not 
the  part  of  a  iaithful  translator,  who  ought  candi^y 
to  represent  what  his  author  says,  and  leave  it  to 
the  judicious  critic,  to  account  for  such  di%rences 
as  he  best  can.  But  it  is  surely  a  more  inexcusable 
error  to  make  differences,  where  there  arc  none ; 
than  to  attempt  to  cover  them,  wfaoc  there  arc. 
Now,  as  it  was  never  pretended  that,  in  the  pos- 
K^;es  above  quoted,  the  Hebrew  wwd  was  not  just- 
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}ylfraniAatmA  }yy  fhc  ScVCn^,  a»d    that     the     SOiX   of 

both  was  not  justly  ex|»eBaed  by  the  phrase  which 
our  translators  had  employed  in  the  va:sion  of  the 
Prophets^  they  had  no  reason  for  adop^g  a  difier- 
ent,  "Aough  it  were  a  syn{»iymous  phrase,  in  render- 
ing the  passage  when  quoted  in  the  New.  What 
shall  we  say  then  of  their  employing  ^  expression 
which  conveys  a  very  difierent  meaning  ? 

(  6.  I  SHALL  produce  one  example,  which, 
though  no  quotation,  yet,  having  a  direct  reference 
to  a  pomise  oiten  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  nuide  (Higinally  to  the  Patriarchs,  oug^t  to  have 
been  interpreted  in  the  most  comprehensive  way. 
Our  translators,  by  not  attending  to  this,  have  ren> 
dered  a  passi^  otherwise  perspicuous  perfectly  un-^ 
intdl^ble.  Kauyof  eafuvewryye^MffUvoi^ica^cuief 
teaaitivtn  ;  in  the  common  ver^on,  J'br  unto  us  -was 
the  gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  them  ".  He 
had  been  speaking  of  die  laaelites  imder  Moses  in 
the  wiidemess.  This  sounds  strangely  in  Christian 
esecs.  That  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  us, 
needs  no  affirmation  to  convince  us  :  our  only  <yffi. 
cuhy  is,  to  understand  in  what  sense  the  Gospglf  ot 
reli^oua  instituti<Hi  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  preached  to 
those  who  lived  and  died  hekxc  his  incamaticm. 
Yet  it  seems  here  to  be  supposed  that  we  all  know 
.  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them,  but  need  to 
be  informed  that  it  has  ever  been  preached  to  our- 
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selves.  Had  it  been  said,  i^or  unto  them  was  tie 
gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  us,  we  should  have 
dii^covered  a  meaning  in  the  sentence,  though  we 
might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  yyhaX.  res- 
pect it  is  defen^ble.  But,  as  it  stands,  we  are  no 
lesg  puzzled  about  the  meaning,  than  about  the  truth 
f^  [he  observation.  Now,  the  literal  and  proper 
translation  of  the  word  BvcvyyeXf^oftai,  in  an  instant, 
removes  eveiy  diiBcuItf.  For  unto  us  the  good  tid- 
ings are  published  which  were  published  to  them. 
What  these  good  tidings  are,  is  evident  from  the 
context.  It  is  die  promise  of  rest  to  God's  people. 
It  had  been  shown  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  preceding 
di^er,  that  die  premise  first  made  to  the  patriarchs 
was  not,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  exhau^ed  by 
the  admission  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan :  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  learn,  from  a  threat 
in  the  Psalms  :^nst  the  rebellious,  that  there  was 
still  a  nobler  country  and  superior  happiness  men 
had  to  look  fcff,  of  which  the  earthly  Canaan  was  but 
a  figure ;  that  therefore  we  ought  to  take  wamii^, 
from  the  example  of  those  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the 
wilderness,  to  beware  lest  we  also  forfeit,  through  un- 
\xSki,  that  glorious  inheritance,  the  rest  that  yet  re- 
mains for  the  pe(q)le  of  God.  Now,  as  the  promises 
conveybg  the  good  news  of  rest,  were  originally  made 
to  the  fathers,  and  to  Israel,  according  to  the  flesh,  it 
was  pertinent  to  take  notice  that  we  are  equally  interest- 
ed in  them,  and  that  this  good  news  of  rest  in  a  happy 
counliy  afterwards  to  be  enjoyed,  is  declared  to  us  as 
fully  as  ever  it  was  to  them.    This  sense,  though 
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clearly  the  Apostle's,  is  totallr  e%ced  by  the  rai^- 
terpretation  of  the  word  twfyysTMftevoif  The  Vul< 
gate  has,  in  this  place,  kept  clear  of  the  glarii^  im- 
jHopriety  in  the  English  version-  It  has  simply,  Ete- 
nim  et  nobis  nuntiatum  est  quemadmodum  et  ilUs. 
Their  common  way,  however,  is  di&rent. 

\  7.  Is  other  places,  most  modem  translatoc^.. 
have  been  misled,  in  this  ^ticle,  by  implicitly  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  which  first  set  Hk  bad  exam- 
ple of  translating  those  passages  difierently,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New.  In  the  passage 
quoted  from  Paul,  and  by  him  from  Isaiah,  Eras- 
mus has  very  well  preserved  both  the  import  of  the 
word,  and  the  conformity  to  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  always  jusdy  rendered  in  the  Prophet, 
Quam  specibsi  pedes  amtuntiantium  pacem^  atmunti' 
antium  bona .'  To  the  same  purpose  Castalio,  who 
has  taken  thb  way,  which  Erasmus  had  not  draie, 
of  nendering  also  the  words  read  by  our  Lord  in  the 
^nagogue,  Jife  ad  lata  pauperibus  nuntianda  misit. 
In  the  other  places  above  referred  to,  Castalio  fol- 
lows the  common  method.  Pauperes  evangelium 
docentur.  Erasmus,  in  rendering  the  passage  quot- 
ed from  Matthew,  has  endeavoured  to  comprehend 
both  ways.  Pauperes  latum  accipiunt  evangelii  nun- 
tium.  He  has  in  this  been  copied  by  the  translatcM: 
of  Zuric.  This  method  is  quite  paraphrastical.  It 
does  not  savour  of  the  simplicity  of  the  evangelical 
style.  If  eva^yeXtov  mean  latum  nuncium,  why  did 
he  add  evangel  ?  And  if  it  do  not  mean  latum 
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mtnciam,  what  had  these  words  to  do  in  the  verwn  ? 
And  if  the  Latin  exxmgeSum  is  of  dK  same  in^xxt 
with  the  Greek  eva^eXiov^  the  sentence  is  a  mere 
tautolt^ ;  as  if  he  should  say,  Tke  poor  receive  the 
good  news  of  giad  tidingt.  And>  if  the  inqxirt  of 
the  adoptive  Ladn  word  evangeUum  be  difieroit, 
which  is  in  Btct  the  case,  from  diat  of  the  GFeek, 
which  is  fully  intequeted  by  the  two  words  latum 
nuntium,  evangelii  is  a  mere  interpolation.  The 
wwds  of  the  original  are  general,  and  have  equal 
latitude  of  signification  with  the  Liatin  latum  nurtci- 
0n,  or  the  English  good  news.  The  addititHi  of  die 
wend  evangelU  limits  the  soise  in  a  way  which  the 
Prophet's  expressicm  does  not  wananL  Nor  does 
an  interprAer's  opinion  concerning  the  completioQ 
i^the  prophecy  {however  true,  nay,  however  certain, 
that  opinicn  be)  entitle  him  to  exjffess  the  prediction 
with  greater  speciali^  of  meaning  than  has  been  done 
by  hb  author.  Erasmus  does  not  seem  himself  to 
have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  this  circumlocution, 
as  he  has  rendered  the  same  words  in  Luke  in  the 
common  way,  and  in  this  also  has  been  followed  by 
the  Taurine  translator.  Beza  has  in  all  the  pas- 
s£^;es  above  referred  to,  (except  that  in  wdxich  the 
Vulgate  was  rig^)  followed  the  Vu%ate,  and  has 
been  f<dlowed  by  most  of  ^  earty  Protestant  trans- 
lators. 

i  8.  Some  may  imagine,  Aat  I  am  here  plead- 
ing for  what,  on  other  occasions,  I  have  shown  no 
partiality  to,  a  translation  of  the  wcuds  aervildy  li- 
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teral  or  etymolt^cal.  But,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
I  am  never  for  tracing  in  the  translation,  the  e^mo- 
Ic^  of  the  words  of  the  original,  when  the  e^rmolo- 
gy  does  not  give  the  j  ust  import  of  the  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  use  at  the  time  when  the  speeches 
or  dialogues  related  were  spoken,  or.  when  the  book 
was  composed.  The  Greek  verb  ewiyj'eXjfo,  when 
first  used  by  the  Evangelists,  or  the  Hebrew  ICJ 
bashar^  when  used  by  the  Prophets,  ot  the  Syriac 
"130  sabar,  as  most  probably  used  by  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles,  cOTiveyed  to  their  countrymen  only  one 
and  the  same  idea,  which  is  precisely  what  the  phrase 
to  bring  good  tidings  conveys  to  us.  The  appropri- 
ation of  the  word  to  the  religious  institution  called 
the  Gospel,  is  of  a  later  date,  and  has  gradually  arisen 
out  of  the  former  usage.  When  etymology  and  use 
entirely  coincide,  as  they  often  do,  we  cannot  be  too 
literal  in  our  interpretations  ;  when  they  differ,  which 
does  not  seldom  happen,  the  latter  is  to  be  followed^ 
and  not  the  former. 

In  some  respectS)  similar,  though  q)parendy,  con- 
trary, to  the  above  objection,  is  that  of  those  who 
urge  that  our  term  gospel,  in  its  Saxon  etymology, 
is  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  Greek  £va/yy£^Mn>,  be- 
ii^  compounded  "of  two  word8,»which  conjoined  de- 
note good  news.  But,  the  only  pertinent  question  is, 
in  this  case,  Is  this  the  present  meaning  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  gospel?  The  first  objectors  would  assign 
to  the  Greek  word  svayyektov,  a  sense  which  it  had 
not  during  our  hordes  ministry,  but  which  it  acquir- 
vol..  I.  33 
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ed  soon  aAer :  the  second  woijld  put  upon  the  Eng'- 
Jish  word  gospel,  a  sense  which  it  once  had,' but  now 
has  not.     That  this  is  die  case  is  evident. 

Should  one,  for  example,  bring  us  word"  that 
nn  end  is  put  to  hostilities,  and  that  the  powers  at 
war  have  at  last  ^;reed  upon  a  peace,  ou^t  we,  in 
reporting  this  intelligence,  to  say,  that  one  had  come 
preaching  to  us  the  gospel  of  peace  ?  Whoever 
should  express  himself  thus,  would,  I  am  airaid,  be 
thouglit  to  talk  both  absurdly  and  prophanely.  At 
least,  he  would  be  said  to  employ  a  very  bold  and 
far-fetched  metaphor.  Yet,  not  the  metaphorical, 
but  the  proper  expression,  in  the  language  of  the 
Aposties,  would  be,  ev^^yyeXtaareo  in^tv  eipnyriVi  or 
even  txripv^tv  v\fuv  to  eva/yyiXiov  triq  cifyjviji.  So- 
sephus,  in  his  Histoi^'  of  the  Jewish  War  *',  acquaint- 
ing  us  that  Titus  sent  to  his  father  the  good  news  of 
his  taking  Tarichea,  says,  TiToj  Se  exwf^^^S  "r'*^ 
•Tav  InnEav  tva/yyeXi^erou  ta  Tiarpt  to  tfyov.  How 
would  it  sound  in  our  ears  to  render  it,  preached 
to  his  father  the  gospel  of  the  action  ?  Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  evidence  that  the  Greek  phrases 
above  mentioned,  and  the  English  preached  the 
gospel,  are  not  equinalent.  All,  therefore,  that  can 
be  concluded  fron*  the  primitive  import  of  the 
word  Gospel,  in  a  different,  though  related,  lan- 
guage, is  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  not  the  English, 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  evcvyyeXtov 

"  This  was  written  towards  the  end  of  tlie  American  war. 
":>  Lib.  iii.  cb.  34. 
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vna  rightly  so  translated.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  error  remarked  in  the  English  version,  runs 
^iroug^  all  the  modem  translations,  as  well  as  the 
Vulgate  which  gave  it  birth,  and  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  an  observation  fonnerly  made  ** 
that,  sometimes,  by  consulting  other  versions,  we 
may.  be  confirmed  in  an  error,  instead  of  having  it 
corrected.  Indeed  the  old  Latin  translation  has  ser\'- 
ed,  in  many  things,  as  will  appear  more  fully  after- 
wards, as  a  model  to  the  translat(»^  in  the  West. 

i  9.  Bdt,  thougii  the  noun  svojyye^ov  was  equal- 
ly unequivocal  with  the  verb  svayyt^aj  in  its  accep- 
tation in  the  Old  Testament,  and  commonly  in  the 
Evangelists,  it  must  be  owned  that,  from  its  ori^- 
nal  signification,  it  came  insen»bly  afterwards  to 
vary  and  receive  other  meanings,  in  the  way  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  explain.  The  wratl  occurs  very  of- 
ten in  the  New  Testament,  where,  as  it  is  a  term  of 
principal  importance,  its  difierent  significations  de- 
serve to  be  investigated,  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
That  the  radical  signification,  good  news,  U  not  only 
the  most  common,  but,  in  some  respect,  a  coocomi- 
tant  of  every  other  meaning  affixed  to  the  word,  must 
be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  convownt  with  the 
original.  Yet  this  allusive  concomitance,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  is  an  advant^  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  translation.  As  use,  which  governs 
language,  will  not  bend  to  our  inclinations,  we  must 

»  Diss.  ri.  Part  III.  i  0. 
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change  the  word  in  the  version,  When  the  import  of 
the  ori^al  name  is  so  far  dif&rent,  that  the  same 
tenn,  in  another  language,  will  not  answer ;  yet,  by 
changing  it,  we  may  lose  the  emphasis,  which  results 
from  the  allusion  to  the  primitive  and  .predominant 
application  of  the  word.  It  ivill  sometimes  happen, 
in  a  timn  of  nooning,  where  the  same  word  is  used 
in  the  original,  in  different,  but  related,  senses,  that 
the  change  of  the  COTresponding  term,  in  the  version, 
will  hurt  perspicuity,  and  yet  may  be  necessary,  be- 
cause the  sarpe  word  in  another  language,  whose 
idiom  does  not  admit  the  same  extent  of  significa- 
tion, would  hurt  it  more. 

i  10.  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  then  in  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  is,  as 
has  been  observed,  good  news,  a  agnification  which, 
though  always  implied,  is  not  always  what  is  chiefly 
intended ;  and  therefwe  the  word  cannot,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  propriety,  be  uniformly  rendered  so. 
The  name,  from  bemg  expressive  of  an  eminent 
quality  in  the  dispensation  introduced  by  the  MesM- 
ah,  and  from  being  most  frequently  applied  to  it, 
came  gradually  (o  serve  as  a  name  for  the  dispensa- 
tion itself.  When  it  is  thus  employed,  it  is  in  our 
tongue  properly  rendered  gospel.  This  is  the  se- 
cond  meaning  of  the  woi5.  Of  the  other  senses 
which  it  has  in  Scripture,  I  shall  take  notice  after- 
wards. The  two  above  mentioned  are  the  chief. 
,  And,  first,  I  shall  consider  the  cases  wherein  that 
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which  I  call  the  literal  and  primitive  si^ificatt^, 
ought  to  be  retained. 

i  11.  Fil^T  then,  this  sense  ought  to,  be  ret^ned 
in  tihe  version,  when  the  w'ord  ewajyeJUw  is  constru- 
ed fvith  a  noun  serving  to  limit  or  explain  its  nature, 
as  .To  nwyyeXiovDK  sip)7V»75,  the  good  news  of  peace. 
To  Evayys^dov  tjk  /JaffiXeto^,  the  good  neivs  of  the 
reign.  It  was  observed,  on  the  explanation  of  the 
WOTd  Botft^to,  that  the  Christian  economy  was  fore- 
told under  the  denomination  of  the  reign  of  God,  and 
the  reign  of  Heaven  ;  aiid  I.  may  add,  in  the  typical 
language  of  the  Psalms,  the  reign  of  David.  Now, 
there  were,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appear- 
ance, many  who,  from  the  predictions  of  the  Pro- 
phets, and  Mgns  of  the  times,  waited,  with  pious 
confidence,  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  that  is,  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord's  Messiah,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  glorious  reign.  This  ■was  the 
great  subject  of  comfort  to  them,  amidst  all  the 
distresses  and  oppressions,  personal  or  pcditical,  un- 
der which  they  groaned.  For,  how  erroneous  so- 
ever the  prevalent  notions  concenung  the  person  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  nature  of  his  reign,  were';  they 
agreed  in  this,  that  they  exhibited  him  as  a  deliverer, 
in  whose  time,  the  principal  grievances  of  the  nation 
were  to  be  redressed ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  people  looked  forward  with  futh  and  hope,  but 
not  without  a  mixture  of  impatience,  to  that  long- 
deferred,  as  they  then  thought,  but  happy  era,  the 
mission  and  consequent  reign  of  the  Messiah,  Frcc- 
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dom  to.the  ^ve,  release  to  tbe  prisoner,  pardon  to 
the  convict,  could  not  be  more  welcome,  (»*  a&nd 
matter  of  greater  joy,  than  the  tidings,  well  authen< 
ticated,  that  that  blessed  period,  spoke^f-in  raptures 
by  their  Prophets,  and  described  in  the  most  glow> 
ing  colours  of  Eastern  poetry,  was  at  length  arrived. 
Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that,  even  some  time  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Jesus,  this  much  wished  event 
came  to  be  denominated,  by  those  who  expected  it, 
perfuqre  the  majority  of  the  nation,  the  good  news 
■  (being  such  in  an  eminent  manner),  and  more  ex> 
plicitly  the  good  news  of  the  reign  of  God,  that  is, 
of  theiBew  dispensation  that  would  obt^  under  the 
promised  Messiah. 

5  12.  A  NUMBER  of  suchlike  phrases,  borrow- 
ed from  the  Prophets,  and  from  the  Psalms,  relat- 
ing to  this  event,  had  become  current  among  the 
people,  and  were  adopted  both  by  our  Lewd  and  by 
John  his  harbinger.  Thus  the  MesMah  himself  is 
styled  0  epj^o/Mvos,  he  thatcometh,  not  he  that  shoukl 
come,  as  it  is  less  properly  rendered  in  the  common 
version,  it  being  an  abbreviation  of  that  expression 
of  tiie  Psalmist",  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Now  it  is  manifest  that,  when  first  the 
Baptist,  then  our  Lord  himself,  and  lastiy  lus  Apos- 
tles, in  his  lifetime,  announced  publicly  the  ap- 
proach of  this  reign ;  they  announced  what  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  would  inmiediately,  and  without 
difficulQ^,  sqiprehend.     I  do  not  mean,  that  they 
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would  understand  the  nature  of  the  reign  or  spiritual 
dominion  to  be  established ;  for  this  is  what  few  or 
none  did ;  but  that  they  would  immediately  under- 
stand it  to  relate  to  the  accession  of  the  Messiah, 
their  great  deliverer,  to  that  sovereign^'  with  which 
they  had  learnt  from  the  Prophets,  and  from  the 
scribes,  that  he  was  to  be"  invested.  The  dispensa- 
tion, therefore,  is  properly  ushered  in  with  an  autho- 
ritative call  to  all  men  to  amend  their  lives,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  reign  of  the  Messiali,  the  expectation 
and  joy  of  God's  people,  just  about  to  commence.  . 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  suitable,  and, 
though  alarming  to  the  wicked,  nothing  could  be 
more  consolatory  to  the  pious,  at  the  time  the  nation 
was  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  and  oppressive  yoke, 
than  such  seasonable  information.  Nothing,  conse- 
quently, can  be  better  accommodated  to  what  must 
have  been  the  sentiments  and  prospects  of  the  peo- 
ple at  that  time,  or  can  more  accurately  express  the 
fuli  import  of  the  wig^nal,  «»jj>wrffov  to  evwyysXiov 
rris  ^am>.etai  rs  @eu,  than  this  literal  and  plain  ver- 
sion, Prochiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  reign  of 
God.  This  conveys  to  us,  at  this  moment,  the  same 
ideas  which,  in  diose  circumstances,  must  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  into 
the  mind  of  every  Jewish  reader  at  the  time. 

5  13.  Ok  the  contrary,  the  expression  in  the  vul- 
gar translation,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  must  l^ve  been  to  such  a  reader  unintelli- 
^ble ;  as  even  to  us,  when  ive  abstract  from  the  fa- 
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miliarity- occasioned  by  custom,  which  is  apt  to  im- 
pose upon  us,  It  appears  both  obscure  and  impro- 
per. Castalio,  in  one  place ",  departs,  if  posable, 
still  &rther  from  the  sense,  rendering  it  return  pub- 
licans evangelium,  "  publishing  the  royal  goq)eI." 
Not  to  mention  the  futility  of  the  term  royc/,  ^pli- 
ed in  a  way  which  renders  it'a  mere  expletive  ;  the 
very  subject  published,  n  /SafftJUta,  the  reign,  is 
jusded  out  to  make  room  for  a  splendid  but  unmean- 
ing epithet.  Our  Lord,  we  find  from  the  evange- 
lists, spoke  to  his  countrymen  in  the  dialect  of  their 
cfwn  Scriptures,  and  used  those  names  to  which  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  either  in  the 
ori^nal,  or  in  the  versions  then  used,  had  femiliariz- 
ed  them.  Our  translators,  and  indeed,  most  Euro- 
pean translators,  represent  him  as  using  words  w^ch, 
even  in  their  own  translations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
never  occur,  and  to  which,  in  &ct,  there  is  nothing 
there  that  corresponds  in  meaning.  The  people  had 
all  heard  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  establish- 
ed in  the  latter  times,  and  considered  the  arrival  of 
that  period  as  the  happiest  tidings  with  which  they 
could  be  made  acquainted,  fiut  of  the  Gospel  they 
had  never  heard  before.  **  What  is  this  you  call 
"the  Gospel?"  they  would  naturally  ask;  "and 
"  what  does  the  Gospel  of  a  kingdom  mean?"  These 
are  words  to  which  our  ears  are  strangers.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  such  things  in  the  Law,  in  the  Pro- 
phets, or  in  the  Psalms. 
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$  14.  Now,  if  the  terms  must  have  been  ahc^- 
iher  unintelligible  to  Jew3,  ^xy  are,  even  to  us  Chris- 
tians, (>oth  obscure  and  improper.  First,  obscure, 
because  indefinite.  It  does  not  appear  easy  in  such 
circumstances,  as  those  under  consideration,  to  as>  . 
sign  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word  Gospel.  We 
commonly  understand  by  it  the  whole  religious  in- 
stitution of  Jesus,  including  both  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts. Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  thb  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  term  here.  The  very  words 
which  were  preached  or  promu^ted,  are  expressly  • 
mentioned,  and  comprised  in  a  single  sentence  : 
METavoeifrSf  tjyytxs  ya^  'tj  ^ouri^ui  tav  upaviM'. 
Besides,  the  Apostles,  who,  in  our  Lord's  lifetime,  re- 
ceived, this  commission,  were  not  yet  Qualified  for 
teaching  the  system  of  doctrine  implied  under  the 
name  gospel,  because,  in  &ct,  they  did  not  know  it 
themselves.  They  had  then  no  notion  c^  a  Messiah, 
but  as  a  temporal  prince,  and  mighty  conqueror,  or  of 
his  kingdom,  but  as  a  secular  monarchy,  more  exten- 
sive  than,  but  of  the  same  nature  with,  those,  which 
had  preceded,  to  wit,  the  As^ttmi,  the  Persian, 
the  Maced(Hiian  empires,  or,  that  which  was  in  be- 
ing at  the  time,  the  Roman.  Not  one  of  their  hear- 
ers could  have  been  more  prejudiced,  than  the 
Apostles  themselves  were,  at  that  time,  agslinst  a 
suffering  Saviour,' who  was  to  expire,  in  agonies  and 
tnfemy,  on  a  cross. 

Now,  let  pet^le  but  coolly  reflect,  and  then  put 
the  question  to  themselves ;  If  we  set  aside  these  im- 
polant  truths,  the  death,  and  consequendy  Ihe  re- 
vol..  I.  34 
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surrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  victory  over  the  ene- 
mies of  our  salvation,  and  his  purchase  of  spiritual 
and  etonal  -  blessings,  by  his  blood ;  of  all  which 
the  Aposdes  were  then  ignorant,,  and  against  most 
of  which,  when  first  informed  of  them,  they  were 
as  much  prejudiced  as  ffliy  Pharisee,  what  will  re- 
n^in  of  that  which  we.  denominate  the  Gospel,  in 
■  ccHitradJctic»  to  Judaism  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel is,  manifesdy,  what  the  Apostles  were  not  qua- 
lified to  teach,  till  they  were  enlightened  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
after  our  Lcvd's  ascension.  Nay,  .they  were,  after 
his  resurrection,  when  they  knew  more  than  former- 
%ly,  expreffily  commanded,  before  they  should  at- 
tempt to  teach  that  doctrine,  to  wait  the  promised  il- 
lumination from  above  ".  But  they  had  been,  long 
bef(H«,  sufficiently  qualified  to  announce  the  approach 
of  this  dispensation,  and  to  warn  men  to  forsake 
their  ^s,  and  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  their 
Lord  and  King.  Further,  if  the  term  gospel  here 
be  rather  indefinite,  how  does  this  addition,  of  the 
kingdom.,  serve  either  to  illustrate  or  to  limit  the  im-^ 
port  c^  that  term  ?  And  an  addition,  which  answers 
neither  of  these  purposes,  cannot  fail  still  ferther  t« 
darken  it.  ■  ~        ' 

i  15.  But,  secondly,  that  expression  in  our  lan- 
gu^e  is,  in  those  instances,  also  improper  ;  because 
i)asK  is  no  meaning  which  use  has  affixed  to  the  £ng- 
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Ush  word  gospel,  that  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
(Kiginal.  And,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  our  Com 
does  not  there  suit  the  word  cvo^E^ioi',  I  mean  af- . 
terwards  to  show  that  the  word  preaching  does  not 
exacdy  convey  the  sense  of  sojpwMwv.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  acknowledged,  on  the  oth?r  hand,  that  the 
word  eva/yye?MV  is,  in  many  places,  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  ri^dy  rendered  GospeU  But  this  is  mani- 
lesdy*  as  hia  been  shown,  a  secondly  sense  of  later 
date. 

S  16.  I  OBSERVED  that,  when  the  word  evayye- 
Xuv  IS  construed  with  a  noun  serving  to- limit  or 
explain  'its  nature,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  good 
news.  But  every  regimen  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  serving  this  purpose.  Thus,  when  it  is  followed 
with  Ijjcts  X(h^,  with  ta  Evpitf,  ot  ta  ©flf,  which 
denote  the  author,  it  is  jusdy  regarded  as  a  name 
for  the  dispensation,  and  inxq>erly  rendered  Gos- 
pel. In  the  phrase  to  eva/yyeT^ov  •ra  Xfx^,  not  pre- 
ceded by  I»j(W,  the  regimen  may  denote  either  the 
author  <x  the  subject.  In  the  first  view,  'Ah  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  is,  instituted  by  him ;  in  die 
secraid,  the  good  news  of  the  Messiah,  that  is,  con- 
cerning him.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  other  cases 
m  which  the  choice  may  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. But,  in  most  cases,  the  regimen  ascertains 
the  sense.  Thus,  to  tva/yyeJUav  T)7g  ttfvtvTti^  can  be 
no  other  than  the  good  news  qf  peace.    The  add-on 

"  Eph.  Ti.  15. 
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pkinly  indicates  the  subject  For  the  same  reasoD, 
W  evayye^MV  tris  Xff*'^  ®*»  ">  's  '^e  gw^  newt  of 
the  Javour  of  God;  to  evatyyeXun'  ttn  aamjpias 
vfif»v  ",  the  good  news  of  your  salvation.  The  w(h^ 
in  the  common  version,  the  gospH  of  your  sahatibn, 
are  mere  wwds,  and  convey  no  meaning  to  En^ish 
ears. — The  sectmd'  case  'n^ierein  the  word  always 
may,  and  commonly  should,  be  rendered  good  newt, 
and  not  gospel,  is  when  it  is  construed  with  utipvaea 
/proclaim  xx  publish.  The  justness  of  this  observa- 
tion will  be  manife^  from  what  I  shall  afterwards 
observe  on  the  import  of  that  verb  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts. 

\  17.  The  third  case  is,  when  it  cleariy  refers  to 
a  difierent  stibject  from  what  is  commoMy  with  us 
denominate  the  Gospel.  Under  this,  perhopst 
may  be  ranked  some  of  the  examples  which  also 
come  under  the  first  case  mentioned.  Foi'  instance, 
90  evwyyeTAMV  tin  eofty^uj^  vfiav,  the  good  news  of 
your  salvation.  For  here  the  tidings  to  which  the 
^>ost]e  refers,  was  not  the  embas^  itself  of  peace  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  it  was  the  cordial  receptimi  which 
the  Ephesians  had  given  to  .that  embassy,  and  which 
was  to  him  who  levied  them,  good  news,  because  a 
pledge  of  their  salvation.  Under  the  same  case  also, 
in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  class  that  femoua  pas> 
sage  in  the  Apocalypse  **,  /saw  another  angel  fly  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel 

*'Actf,u.  34,  MEph.!.  13.  "lit.  fi,  7, 
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(soarethewwds»a?>''*a  evaiyys^Mv  outwMii' rendered 
in  the  common  version),  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth;  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  ■ 
tongue,  and  people,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Fear 
God  and  give  glory  to  him,  Jbr  the  hour  ofhisju^' 
ment  is  come,  and  worship  fam,  &c.  My  reasons 
are,  first,  we  are  expressly  infonned  what  the  angel 
had  to  proclaim,  m^txrcFEtv,  which  is  all  contained 
in  the  7th  verse,  and  relates  to  a  particular  event 
long  postericv  to  the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
namdy,  the  vengeance  God  would  take  on  die  per- 
secutws  c^  his  church,  expressed  in  tfiese  words, 
TTie  hottr  of  his  Judgment  is  come.  The  rest  of  the 
verse  is  to  be  understood  merely  as  a  warning  natu- 
rally suggested  by  the  occasion.  Nor  let  it  be  ur^' 
ed,  that  the  fqiproach  of  the  hour  of  judgment  looks  ^ 
ratlier  like  bad  news  than  good.  It  frequendy  holds, 
that  the  tidings  which  to  one  are  the  most  dolefid, 
are  to  another  the  most  joyous.  The  visions  and 
prophecies  of  that  Book  are  all  directed  to  the  chur- 
ches of  Christ,  and  intended  for  their  use.  To  crush 
their  enemies,  was  to  relieve  the  churches :  the  de- 
feat of  the  one,  was  the  victory  of  the  other.  Se- 
condly, what  the  angel  had  to  jH>omulgate,  is  not 
called  to  evcvyyeXioVy  as  the  word  is  almost  uniform- 
ly used,  when  referring  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
but  simply  eva^tXioVi  not  the  gospel^  the  institution 
<^  Christf — ^not  that  which  is  emphatically  s^led  the 
good  news,  but  bardy  good  news.  It  is  styled  at^vanij 
everiasting,  with  the  same  propiiety,  and  in  die  same 
latitude,  as  things  of  kx^  duration,  «-  of  permanent 
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consequences,  are  often,  in  Scripture,  so  denomi-. 
nated. 

.  i  18.  Aca'in,  let  it  be  observed  that,  by  the. 
En^sh  word  gospel,  we  do  not  always  mean  pre* 
cisely  the  same  thing.  The  piedomioant  sense  is 
doubtless  the  rel^ous  institution  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  thb  is  not  invariably  its  meaning.  £ariy,  in  the 
churdi,  the  word  ewxyyeJUoK  was  employed  to  de- 
note, and,  in  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
actually  denotes,  the  hist(»y  of  the  life,  teaching, 
death,  and  resurrection  <tf  the  Son  of  jGod.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  four  histtx'ies  ex  narratives,  writ- 
ten by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  caitainii^ 
memoirs  of  that  extraordinary  Personage,  have,  frcHi^ 
the  earliest  antiqui^,  been  titled  Etx^yeXto,  Gotfieb^ 
The  word  is  thus  used  by  Marft^jA^*;  ra  evayy^ 
Iijau  XptjiB,  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jetut 
Christ.  I  confess,  hovrever,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  decide,  whether  this  oug^t  to  be  accounted 
part  of  the  sacred  text,  oit  a  tide  afterwards  prefixed 
(as  were  the  names  of  the  penmen,  by  some  of  the 
first  transcribers),  wluch  may  have  been  inadvertent- 
ly admitted  into  the  text.  But  Whether  this  applica- 
tion be  scriptural  or  not,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  has  ob- 
tained universally  in  the  church.  The  English  wofd 
has  precisely  the  same  ^plication.  It  may  be  propo: 
here  to  remark  that,  though  the  Greek  word  ma/)^ 
Xww  has  been  adopted  by  the  Syriac  interpr^ers, 
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yet,  in  die  historical  part,  they  admit  it  only  into  the 
titles  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  sense  last  mention- 
ed, and  into  the  first  verse  of  Mark's  Gospel,  where 
the  s^ise  is  the  same.  Their  use  of  the  Greek  wcutl 
in  these  places  is  exactly  »milar  to  the  use  which  our 
translates  have  made  of  the  words  <tf  the  Septu^int, 
Genesis  and  Exodtis,  which  serve  for  names  to  the 
two  first  Books  of  the .  Pentateuch,  but  which  they 
have  never  employed,  in  ti»e  body  of  the  work,  where 
the  words  yeveais  and  sf oJo;  occur  in  that  version. 
Thus  in  every  other'passage  of  the  Gospels,  and 
Acts,  evcvyye^Mv  is  rendered  Nm3D  sabartha,  a 
plun  Syriac  word  of  the  same  signification  and  simi- 
lar (M-igin.  In  this  the  Syriac  interpreters  appear  to 
have  acted' m<xe  judiciously  than  the  Latin,  as  they 
have  been  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  darkenii^ 
some  of  (he  plainest,  but  most  important  declarations, 
by  the  imnecessary' introduction  of  an  exotic  term 
idiich  had  no  raeaiung,  or  at  least  not  the  proper 
meaning  m  their  language.  In  PauPs  Epistles,  I 
acknowledge,  they  have  several  times  adopted  the 
Greek  word ;  but  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  these, 
the  term  CMxyyiXtw  is  frequently  employed  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  This  has,  in  part,  speared  already, 
but  will  be  stiil  mue  evident,  from  y^t  immediate- 
ly fi^lows. 

\  19.  Thi  fourth  sense  of  smKyfs'Xim>  In  die  New 
Testament  la  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  this 
acceptation  I  find  the  word  used  oflener  than  once  by 
die  Apostle  Paul.     Thus,  Qod  it  my  wUnets,  whem 
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J  serve,  with  my  spirit,  in  the  Gospel  of  his  son", 
ev  TO)  eiwyyca,«i,  that  is,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, or  in  dispensing  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  This 
is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  the  Syriac  inteqnc- 
ter  has  retained  the  ori^nal  w(»d.  In  another  place", 
What  is  my  reroard  then  ?  Verily  that  what  I  preach 
the  Gospel,  I'may  make  the  Gospel  of  (^trist,  to  eii- 
aj^'eXtov,  without  charge  ;  that  b,  that  the  ministty 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  may  not  by  me  be  render- 
ed chargeable.  This  the  context  plainly  shows ;  for 
this  is  the  only  expence  he  is  here  speaking  of.  I 
think  for  per^icui^'s  sake,  the  word  ministry 
should  have  been  nsed  in  the  tninslation,  as  the 
fjiglish  name  Gospel  hardly  admits  this  meaning. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  places  wherein  the  word  has 
this  signification  "^ 

t  20.  I  0B5EKVE  also,  in  the  Epistles  of  this 
Apostle,  a  fifth  meaning,  ra-  at  least  a  particular  ^- 
plication  of  the  first  general  meanii^,  good  news. 
It  sometimes  denotes,  not  the  whole  Christian  dis- 
pensation, but  some  particular  doctrine  or  promise, 
specially  meriting  that  denomination.  In  this  sense 
Paul  uses  the  word,  writing  to  the  Galatians". 
The  particular  doctrine  to  which  he  ^yes  the  perti- 
nent appellation  eva/yye^Mn/f  good  news,  is  the  free 
admisuon  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
without  subjecting  them  to  circumcision,  and  the 
other  ceremonies  of  the  law.    This,  c<»)sidering  the 

«Roin.  i.  9.  "1  Cor.  ix.  18. 

"  See  2  Cor.  tIU,  18.  and  Vbil.  \r.  1  J.        »*  il.  2. 
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Jewish  {Htjudices  at  that  time,  accounts  for  the  re- ' 
serve  which  he  used  at  Jerusalem,  where,  by  hia  own 
representation,  he  imparted  privately  to  the  disciples 
of  chief  distinction,  and  consequently  of  most  enlarge 
ed  knowledge  and  sentiments,  that  doctrine  which  he 
publicly  proclaimed,  in  Gentile  countries.  I  think 
it  is  this  wliich  the  Apostle  sometimes,  by  way  of 
distinction,  denominates  his  Gospel.  For;  though - 
there  wt\s  no  disccndancy  in  the  doctrine  taught  by 
the  different  Apos^es,  yet  to  him  and  Barnabas,  the 
Apostles  of  the  uncircumcision,  it  was  specially  com- 
mitted to  announce  every  where  among  the  heathen, 
God's  gracious  puipose  of  receiving  them,  uncircuro- 
cised  as  they  were,  into  the  church  of  Christ  Ac-' 
cording^y,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  Argument",  the. 
Gospel,  <»:  good  news,  svtvyyeXioVy  sent  to  &e  Gen. 
tiles,  is  expressly  contrasted  with  that  sent  to  tiie 
Jews. 

This  seems  also  to  be  the  sense  of  the  word  in  an- 
other passage",  where  .what  he  calls  to  eva/y^BXiov 
(Oiy  he  describes  as  (ivgijfiov  oMnvtots  aeOvjui^xtw, 
kept  secret /or  ages,  but  now  made  .known  to  all  tui- 
tions {(X  the  obedience  of  the  iaith.  For,  in  this 
manner,  he  oftener  than  once  speaks  of  the  cidl  of 
'  the  Gentiles.  In  all  such  passages,  it  is  betterto  re- 
tain die  general  term  good  news  in  the  version.  This 
appellation  is,  in  some  respect,  evidently  ^plicaUe 
to  them  all,  whereas  the  term  Gospel  is  never  thus 
understood  in  our  langu^. 

"  Gal.  ii.  7.  »  Rom.  xti.  35. 

VOL.  I.  55 
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AwoTHER  title,  by  whidi  the  reli^oiis  institu- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  is  sometiaies  denominated,  is 
9(  xcuvt!  Sia^tpajf  which  is  almost  always,  in  the  wri^ 
H^  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  rendered  by 
our  tran^tors  tkff  New  Testament.  Yet  the  wwd 
AaJjpoj  by  itself  is,  except  in  a  veiy  few  places,  al- 
ways dtere  rendered  not  Testament^  but  Covenant. 
It  is  the^reek  wcutl  whereby  the  Sevent}'  have  uni- 
fbrtnty  translated  the  Hetwew  nn3  berithy  which 
our  translators  in  the  Old  Testament  have  invariably 
rendered  Covenant.  That  the  Hebrew  term  awres- 
ponds  much  better  to  the  English  word  Covenant, 
dioug^  loot'in  every  case  perfectly  equivalent,  than 
to  Testament,  there  can  be  no  question:  at  the  same 
-time  'it  most  be  owned  tint  the  word  ha^riKUt  in 
clasdcal  use,  is  more  frequently  rendered  Testament. 
The  proper  Greek  word  for  Covenant  is  tfw&jptift 
which  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  oc- 
curs only  thrice  m  the  Septua^nt.  It  b  never  there 
employed  -for  rendering  tiie  Hettfew  berithy  though, 
in  one  place,  it  is  substitiitid  for  a  term  nearly  syno- 
nymous. That  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word  5(0t- 
%nxn  is  more  fitly  expressed  by  our  term  Covenant^ 
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will  not  be  doubted  by  any  body  who  considers  the 
constant  t^plicatitxi  of  ^  Hebrew  word  so  render- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Greek  word,  m 
most  places  at  least,  where  it  is  used  in  the  New. 
What  has  led  translatcxB,  ancient  and  modem,  to  ren> 
der  it  Testament,  is,  I  imag^,  the  manner  whoein 
the  authOT  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues  ",  in 
allusion  to  the  classcial  acceptation  of  the'  term.  But 
however  much  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  different 
turn  to  the  expression  in  that  passage,  in  uder  to 
make  the  authot^s'  ailment  as  intelligible  to  dw 
En^ish,  as  it  is  in  the  original  to  the  Greek,  reader; 
this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ^ving  a  version" 
to  the  word,  in  other  places,  that  neitbo-  suits  the 
context,  nor  is  conformable  to  the  established  use  of 
the  term,  in  the  sacred  writings. 

t  2.  Thi  term  New  is  added  to  distin^tsh  it 
from  the  Old  Covenant,  that  is,  the  dispensation  of 
Moses.  I  cannot  help  observing  t^  the  way,  that 
often  the  language  of  theolc^cal  systems,  so  fiir 
from  assisting  us  to  undeistuid  the  language  of  holy 
writ,  tends  ralber  to  mislead  us.  The  two  Cove, 
bante  are  always  in  Scripture  the  two  dispensations, 
or  reli^ous  institutions  ;  that  under  Mosos  is  the 
OUy  that  under  the  Messiah  is  the  Arte.  I  do  not 
•d?ny  that  hi  the  latitude  wherein  the  term  is  i^sed  in 
holy  writ,  the  command  under  the  sanction  *:£  death 
which  God  gave  to  Adam  in  para^se,  mfty,  like  the 

«'  U,  16,  19. 
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ordinaAce  of  circumci^on,  whh  sufficient  propridiQr 
be  termed  a  Covenant  ,*  but  it  b  pertinent  to  observe 
diat  it  is  never  so  denominated  in  Scripture  ;  and 
that,  when  mention  is  made  in  the  Epistles,  of  the 
two  Covenants,  the  Old  and  the  JS/eWy  or  the  first  and 
the  second  (for  there  are  two  so  called  by  way  of  emi'  . 
nence),  there  spears  no  reterence  to  any  thing  that 
related  to  Adam.  In  all  such  places,  Moses  and 
Jesus  are  contrasted,  the  Jewi^  economy  and  the 
Christian,  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  whence  the  law 
was  promulged,  and  Mount  Sion  In  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Gospel  was  first  published. 

§  3.  It  is  proper  to  observe  further  diat,  irom 
signifying  the  two  religioiis  dispensations,  ittey  came 
soon  to  denote  the  books,  wherein  what  related  to 
these  dispensations  was  contained ;  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews  being  c^ed  rj  na^aui  SiaShpaj, 
and  the  writings  superadded  by  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  '*i  xouvrj  {to^ipt*:.  We  have  one  example 
in  Scripture,  of  this  use  of  the  former  appellation. 
The  Apostle  says",  speaking  of  his  countrymen, 
Uhtii  this  day  remaineth  the  veil  untaken  away  in 
the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament^  em  ftj  avti^vaaa 
VJK  naiUwof  &a3>?m7S.  The  word  in  this  application 
is  always  rendered  in  our  language  Testament.  We 
have  in  this  followed  the  Vulgate,  as  mo$t  modem 
translators  also  have  done.  In  the  Geneva  FruKfa, 
the  word  is  rendeied  both  ways  in  the  title,  diat  the 

»9Cor.iii.  14. 
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one  may  seire  ibr  explEuning  the  othtr,  Le  nottveau 
Testament,  c'est  a  dire  La  nowelle  alliance^  &fc.  in 
which  they  copied  Beza,  who  says,  Testamentum  no- 
vum, sive  Foedus  novum.  That  the  second  render- 
ing of  the  word  is  the  better  version,  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  title  appropriated  by  custom  to  a  par- 
ticular  book,  is  on  the  same  footing  with  a  proper 
name,  which  ts  hu^y  considered  as  a  subject  fat 
criticism.  Thus  we  call  Cjesar's  Diary,  Casar's  Com- 
mentaries, from  their  Latin  name,  though  very'dif- 
-  ferent  in  meaning  from  the  English  word- 


T>ABT  IV. 

OF  THE  MAME     O  Xp^^. 

The  only  other  term  necessaiyto  be  examined 
here,  is  5  Xptfoj,  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ ;  in  En- 
glish rendered,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  the  anointed;  for  so  both  the  Hebrew  n^B'O, 
Meshiach,  and  the  Greek  Xpi^  agnify  ;  and  from 
the  sound  of  these  are  formed  our  nam^  Messiah 
and  Christ.  What  first  gave  rise  to  the  term,  was 
the  ceremony  of  anointii^,  by  which  the  kings 
and  the  hiji^-priests-  of  God's  people,  and  some- 
times the  I^phets  *,  were  ctmsecrated  and  admit- 

"1  King!,  xii.  16. 
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ted  to  the  exwcise  of  Ihdr  holy  functions ;  for  all 
these  functions  were  accounted  holy  among  ihe  Is- 
raelites. As  this  consecration  was  considered  as 
adding  a  sacredness  to  their  persons,  it  served  as  a 
guard  against  violence  from  the  respect  had  to  reli< 
gion.  I^  efficacy  this  way  was  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  David,  who  acknowledges  that,  when  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  avenge  himself  of  Saul  his 
enemy  who  sought  his  life,  he  was,  principally  by  this 
consideration,  restrained  from  killing  Mm.  The  Lord ' 
forbid'^ f  said  he,  that  J  should  do  this  thing  unto 
my  master,  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  stretch  forth  mine 
hand  against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord.  The  word  here  translated  anointed  is,  as  in 
odier  places,  in  Hebrew  Messiah,  and  in  the  Greek 
of  tile  Seventy,  Christ.  It  was  a  term,  therefore,  in 
its  original  use,  applicable  to  all  the  succession  cX 
kings  and  high-priests,  good  and  bad,  of  the  people 
of  Israel. 

i  2.  But,  as  the  king  and  the  high-priest  were 
the  heads  of  die  whde  nation,  the  one  in  civil,  the 
otfio-  in  religious  matters,  the  term  anointed,  diat 
is  Messiah  or  Christ,  might,  not  improbably,  serve, 
by  a  figure,  to  denote  the  head,  chief,  ot  principal 
of  any  class  or  people.  So  tiiinks  die  learned  Gro- 
tius.  Thus  the  high-priest  is  sometimes  distingui^- 
ed  fi^m  ordinary  priests  by  the  title  the  anointed 
priest;  in  the  Septuagint  o  lapeos  6  Xf'COi  i  though 

"  1  S«IH.  xxiT.  «. 
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this,  I  own,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  point,  ance  he  was 
literally  so  distinguished  from  the  rest  *K  But  that 
the  w(Hd  is  sometimes  applied,  when,  in  the  literal 
sense,  no  anointing  had  been  used,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. In  this  way  it  is  applied  to  Cyrus  the  Per- 
sian  monarch  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  '*,  7%us  saith 
the  Lord  to  hit  anointed,  to  Cyrus;  yq^Houbi- 
gant,  differing  from  his  usual  manner,  renders  the 
words,  de  uncto  suo  Cyro.  But  whether  the  impwt 
of  this  expression  lie,  that  Cyrus  was  a  chief  among 
kings,  a  most  eminent  sovereign,  as  Grotius  seems 
to  imagine,  or  that  he  was  selected  of  God  for  the 
restoraticHi  of  Judah,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  the  (Hily  temple  dedicated  to  the 
true  God,  may  be  made  a  question.  For  my  part, 
I  am  inclinable  to  think  that  it  is  rather  this  latter  in. 
terpretation  which  conveys  the  Prophet's  idea,  and 
the  meaning  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And 
to  ttus  interpretation  the  cimtext  entirely  agrees. 
The  wc»d  was  also  employed  to  denote  those  spe- 
cially iavouicd  of  God,  as  were  the  Patriarchs  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  concerning  whom  he  is  re- 
presented by  the  Psalmist^,  as  having  said,  Touch 
not  mine  anointed.  The  word  is  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, Ttjv  xfi^Qv  ftSf  in  the  Vulgate  Christos  meos, 

*^  Tbe  tons  of  Aaron  were  indeed  all  anointed,   in  their 
fatfaer'B  lifetime,  by  the  express  command  of  God;  but  it  does 
Dot  appear,  that  this  practice  descenaed  to  other  ordinarjr 
priests. 
■   «  Is.  xW.  1.  ■"  Psal.  cr.  15.  1  Chr.  tti.  11. 
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which,  in  our  idiom,  b  not  distiguished  from  the 
singular.  Nflw  there  is  no  ground  from  Scripture 
to  believe  that  any  of  them  was  in  the  literal  sense 
anointed. 

4  3.  But  the  most  eminent  use  and  applicatiim 
of  the  vord  is  when  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of 
that  sublime  Personage  typified  and  predicted  from 
the  be^nning,  who  was  to  prove,  in  the  most  exalt-  , 
ed  sense,  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  God's  people. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets,  under  several  dia- 
racters,  and,  amongst  others,  under  this  of  God's 
anointed,  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ  Those  of  the 
Rophets,  who  seem  more  especially  to  have  appro- 
priated this  tide,  formerly  more  common,  to  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  were  the  royal 
Prophe*  David",  Isaiah*',  and  Daniel •'.  The  first 
r^Mtsents  him  as  anointed  of  God  King  of  God's 
heritage,  the  second  as  set  apart  and  consecrated  to 
be  the  Messenger  of  good  tidings  to  the  inhabitants 
'  of  the  earth,  the  third  as  appointed  to  make  expialicHi 
{<«  the  sins  of  the  people. 

M.  It  desCTves  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  is 
always  rendered  anointed,  to  whomsoever  applied, 
excqrt  in  the  two  verses  of  Daniel  quoted  in  the 
margin,  where  it  btranslated  Messiah.     In  the  New 

«  Psal.  ii.  2.      « iMtiftb  Ul.  I,  &c.      «D>d,  ix.  25,  26. 
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Testament,  the  correspcHiding  Greek  word  is  always 
rendered  Christ,  and  commonly  without  the  article. 
In  this  our  intapreters  have  been  so  unifonn,  that. 
they  have  even  employed  the  word  Christy  where 
the  passage  is  a  quotation  and  literal  translation  from 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  Hebrew  word, 
though  perfectly  equivalent,  hsA  been  by  themselves 
rendered  anointed.  Thus",  the  rulers  were  ga- 
thered together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his 
Cfaist,  xara  to  Xpt?w  aimr.  The  words  are  quoted 
frpm  the  second  Psalm,  where  they  had  said,  against 
his  anointed.  The  change  here  is  the  mcHC  remark- 
able, as  there  is  a  plaii}  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  wwd  in  the  very  next  sentence  :  For  of  a  truth 
against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anoint- 
ed, 'ov  Baywtoj,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate^  with 
the  Gentiles  mid  people  of  Israel^  were  gathered  to- 
gether. 

}  5.  In  the  Vulgate,  in  alt  the  places  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament above  reared  to,  it  is  translated  Ckristus. 
So  it  is  also  in  Houbigant,  escept  where  it  is  applied 
to  Cyrus,  as  mentioned  S  2.  Whereas,  in  regard 
to  Cyrus,  it  is  in  the  Vulgate,  ILec  dicit  Dominus 
Christo  meo  Cyro.  The  same  fq>peUation  is  also 
given  to  King  Saul,  Dixitque  David  ad  viros  suos, 
Propitius  sit  mifA  Dominus,  ne  Jaciam  hone  rem  dO' 
mino  meo,  Christo  Domini,  ut  mittam  manum  me- 
am   in   turn,  quia   Christus  Domini   est.      \j\.  the 

«  Acta,  IT.  28,  «7. 
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Psalms,  NbHte  tangerv  Chrittos  meos,  and  adoersut 
Dommum  et  adversus  Christum  ejus.  In  Daniel 
also  the  word  is  in  the  same  way  rendered.  Here 
indeed,  and  in  the  last-menticHied  passage  from  die 
Psalms,  as  no  Christian  can  well  doubt  the  reference 
to  the  Messiah,  there  is  not  so  great  an  appearance 
of  impropriety ;  yet,  when  af^ied  to  the  high-priest, 
they  have  not  said  christus,  but  unctug,  giving  the 
import  of  the  word  as  it .  was  literally  applic^le  to 
him.  Otherwise  the  term  Ckristua  might  Iiave  been 
used,  at  least,  as  properiy  of  the  high-priest,  who 
was,  in  one  re^ct,  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  as  eitlier 
of  a  heathen  prince,  or  even  of  a  bad  king  of  Israel. 
AU  the  other  Latin  translators,  except  Leo  de  Judo, 
if  I  remember  right,  use  unctus,  not  only  in  speak- 
ing of  the  priest,  but  also  in  relation  to  Cyrus  and 
Saul ;  and  wherever  they  have  not  observed  a  direct 
reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Leo,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted  from  Samuel,  uses  both  words,  mes' 
sias  and  unctus,  in  relation  to  Saul,  where  he  pro- 
bably introduces  the  latter  wocA.  for  explaining  the 
former.  Servet  me  Lominus,  ne  rem  istam  design 
nem  contra  dominum  meum  messiam  Domini,  ut  sei- 
iieit  u\feram  ei  manum;  est  enim  unctus  Domini. 
To  Cyrus  also  he  apphes  the  word  messtas.  In  Da- 
niel, Leo,  Castalio,  and  Houbigant,  all  use  the  word 
messtas:  Junius  cbuses  christus  with  the  Vulgate, 
both  there  and  in  the  second  Psalm,  in  which  last 
mentioned  place  Leo  also  uses  christus.  About 
other  modem  translati<ms  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire.   It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  at  the  time  of 
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our  Lord's  ^upcaring,  and  for  waay  years  before,  the 
tenn  was  mulerstood  to  denote  the  great  Deliverer 
and  Prince  v^otn  God,  by  his  propliets,  had  pro- 
mised to  send,  (at  die  com&rt  and  redemptitm  of  his 
people. 

(  6.  Let  us  now  consider  a  little  the  use  of  the 
term  in  the  New  Testament.  If  we  were  to  judge 
by  the  common  version,  or  even  by  most  versions 
mto  modem  tongues,  we  should  eonsider  the  word 
as  rather  a  proper  name  than  an  appellative,  or  name 
of  (^ce,  and  shoidd  think  of  it  tmly  as  a  surname 
given  to  our  L(ht1.  Our  translators  have  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  tliis  mistake,  by  very  seldom  prefix- 
ing the  article  before  Christ,  though  it  is  rarely 
wanting  in  the  o-iginal.  The  word  Christ  was  at 
first  as  much  an  appellative  as  the  word  baptist  was, 
and  the  one  was  as  regularly  accompanied  with  the 
article  as  the  oth^.  Yet  our  translators,  who  al- 
ways say  the  baptist,  have,  one  would  think,  studi- 
ously avoided  sayir^  the  Christ.  This  may  appear 
to  superficial  readers  an  inconsiderable  difference; 
but  the  addition  of  the  artide  wilt  be  found,  vben 
attended  to,  <^  real  consequence  for  conveying  the 
meaning  in  En^ish,  with  the  same  perspicuity  and 
proprie^  with  which  it  is  conveyed  in  Greek.  So 
much  virtue  there  is  in  the  article,  which,  in  our 
idiom,  ia  never  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  man,  though 
it  is  invariably  prefixed  to  the  name  of  office,  un- 
less where  some  pronoun,  or  appropriating  expres- 
^on,  renders  it  unnecessary:  dut,  mihout  it,  the 
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sense  is  always  daiiened,  and  sometimes  marred. 
Thus,  in  su(fh  espres^ons  as  these,  TTds  Jesus  whom 
I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ  *  .•  Paul  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  tvas  Christ*':  Showing  by  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Jesus  was  Christ  •* .-  the  unlearned  reader 
forms  no  distinct  apprehen^on,  as  the  common  ap- 
plication  of  the  words  leads  him  uniformly  to  coa- 
sider  Jesus  and  Christ,  as  no  other  than  the  name 
and  surname  of  the  same  person.  It  Avould  have 
conveyed  to  such  a  reader  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing to  have  said,  Paul  testified  to  the  Jews  that 
Christ  was  Jesus  ;  and  so  of  tlie  rest.  The  article 
atcoie,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  adds  conaider^sk 
light  to  the  expression  ;  yet  no  more  dian  what  the 
words  of  the  historian  manifestly  convey  to  evciy 
reader  who  understands  his  language.  It  should  be, 
dierefore,  Paul  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  Slc.  Many  other  exam- 
ples might  be  brought  to  the  same  purpose ;  but 
these  are  sufficient. 

i  7.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Is  the  virod  Christ 
then  never  to  be  understood  in  the  New  Testament 
as  a  proper  name ;  but  always  as  having  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  office  or  digni^  ?  I  answer  that,  widi- 
out  question,  this  word,  though  cxig^nally  ao  a{^>dla- 
tive,  came  at  length,  from  the  frequency  of  applica- 
tion to  one  individual,  and  only  to  one,  to  supply  the 
place  (^  a  proper  name.    What  would  contribute 

«*  Acts,  XYii.  3.  «  XTui.  5.  »•  28. 
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to  hasten  this  effect,  was  the  commonness  of  the 
name  Jesus  among  the  Jews  at  that  time,  which  ren* 
dered  an  addition  necessary  for  distinguishing  the 
person.  The  remark  of  Grotius  is  not  without 
foundation,  that,  in  process  of  time  the  name  Jesus 
was  very  much  dropped,  and  Christ,  which  had  ne< 
ver  been  used  before  as  the  proper  name  of  any  pw- 
son,  and  was,  for  that  very  reason,  a  better  distinc- 
tion, was  substituted  for  it ;  insomuch,  that,  amoi^ 
die  heathen,  our  Lord  came  to  be  more  known  by 
the  latter,  than  the  former.  This  use  seems  to  have 
b^^  soon  after  his  ascension.  In  his  lifetime,  it 
does  not  ^pear  that  the  word  was  ever  used  in  tlib 
manner ;  nay,  the  contrary  is  evident  from  several 
passages  of  the  Gospels.  But  the  Evangelists  WTote 
some  years  after  the  period  above  mentioned,  and 
therefore,  the  more  prafecdy  to  notify  the  subject  of 
their  history,  they  adopted  the  |»actice  common 
among  Christians  at  that  time,  which  was  to  employ 
the  wwd  as  a  siuname  for  the  sake  of  distincticHi. 
This  was  especially  proper  in  the  begiiming  of  their 
nanative,  for  ascertaining  the  person  whose  history 
they  were  to  write.  Thus  Nfatthew  begins.  The  li- 
neage of  Jesus  Christ "  ,■  and  a  little  after  **,  Now 
the  Inrth  of  Jesus  Christ  happened  thus.  Mark,  in 
like  manner**,  The  begitming  of  the  gospel  of  Je^ 
sus  Christ.  In  all  the  three  places  it  is  ItjOu  XpijB, 
Jesus  Christ,  not ,  Iip»  «  ^W5»)  Jesus  the  Christ, 
or  the  Messiah. 
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Matthew  and  Mark,  as  ivas  just  now  observed, 
name  him  so,  in  introducing  their  Gospeb ;  but  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  they  do  not  afterwards, 
in  their  history,  either  name  him  so  themselves,  or 
mention  this  name  as  given  him  by  any  of  his  co- 
tempcMaries :  nay,  the  veiy  profession  of  Peter, 
and  the  doubts  raised  by  his  enemies,  in  regard  to 
his  being  o  Xf^^^it  ^^^  Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  and 
his  never  being  named  familiarly,  either  by  them  or 
by  others,  during  that  period,  \*lOa^  ^f*?o$)  but  sim- 
ply  Xyflo^  or  o  Ivjoa^,  which  occurs  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels upwards  of  five  hundred  times,  put  it  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  word  was  never  applied  to  him  as  a 
proper  name,  whilst  he  remained  on  thb  earth.  It 
was  at  that  time  ai^vays  understood  as  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  dignity  or  office  to  wWch  some  believ- 
ed him  entitled,  others  disbelieved,  and  many  doubt- 
ed. The  names  used  both  by  Matthew  and  by 
Mark,  in  tlie  beginning  of  their  Gospels,  and  by 
John,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  **,  for  Luke  does 
not  adopt  this  manner ;  show  only  the  usage  which 
obtained  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  but  not  when 
their  Lord  was  Jiving  upon  the  earth.  In  the  lart 
of-  the'  four  Gospels,  he  is,  in  one  place ",  repre- 
sented, as  calling  himself  Jesus  Christ,  in  an  ad- 
dress  to  God ;  but  tlus  is  so  singular,  that  I  can- 
not help  suspecting  an  accidental  omission  of  the 
article;  and  that  the  clause  must  have  stood  <vi- 
ginally  ov  ane^etXof  Irflw  -tav  j(fitqmii  Jesus  the 

"  i.  17.  «  John,  XTU.  S. 
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Messiah  whom  thou  hast  sent.  But,  whatever  be  ht 
this,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  from  the  unifonn 
tenour  of  all  the  Gospels,  that  Xf^^f  i"  this  passage, 
must  ht  understood  as  the  name  of  his  office.  Now, 
for  the  very  same  reason  for  which  our  translators 
tiavc  rendered  o  Banrt^^,  unifonnly  the  baptist, 
with  the  article,  they  ought  to  have  rendered  o  Xft^ffSt 
the  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  with  the  article.  By  not  ' 
doing  it,  they  have  thrown  much  obscurity  on  some 
passages,  and  ^veakened  others. 

I  8.  Though,  in  the  Epistles,  it  may  be  some- 
times  difficult,  but  is  seldom  of  consequence,  to  de- 
termine whether  Xpifo;  be  an  appellative  or  a  proper 
name,  there  is  rarely  in  the  Go^)els,  with  which  I 
am  here  marc  immediately  concerned,  any  difficulty 
that  can  retard  an  attentive  and  judicious  critic. 
Such  will  be  sensible,  that  whatever  was  the  case 
afterwards,  the  word  Christ,  during  the  period  aim-  - 
prehended  in  the  Gospel  histoiy,  was  employed 
solely  to  express  the  office  or  dignity  wherewith  he 
was  invested,  as  the  Apostle  of  God,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world.  Accordingly,  when  it  is 
used  in  the  Gospels,  the  stress  of  the  sentence  lies 
commonly  on  the  signification  ^  that  vrcxd.  Peter 
in  his  scdemn  con&ssitHi,  says  **,  fFe  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thou  art  o  Xpifv;  the  Christ  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  the  Huing  God.  Here  the  substance 
of  bis  declared  belief  lies  mudi  in  the  import  of  this 
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term.  Our  translatc»^  have  considaed  this  as  so 
evident  that,  in  the  parallel  pass^es  in  other  Gos- 
peb,  they  have  departed  from  their  csdinary  fHac- 
tice,  and  rendered  it  the  Christ,  and  in  this  passage, 
less  properly,  that  Christ.  In  other  places  where 
projwiety  equally  required  die  article,  they  have  not 
given  it. 

Of  several  which  might  be  quoted,  I  shall  men- 
Uon  only  one  example  in  the  question  put  by  Jesus 
to  the  Pharisees  :  "  Tt  'v^iv  hoxet  tkjb  tb  ^qx^ 
which  our  ^  translators  render,  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?  The  wwd  used  in  this  manner,  without 
any  article  definite  or  indefinite,  or  any  other  term  to 
ascertain  the  meaning,  must,  in  our  idiom,  be  a 
proper  name  ;  and,  as  here  proposed  by  Jesus,  can 
be  underwood  no  otherways  by  an  unlearned  reader 
dian  as  intended  for  drawing  forth  their  sentiments 
concerning  himself.  To  such  the  question  must  ^ 
_  pear  identical  with  What  think  ye  of  Jesus  ?  A 
name  of  office  is  never  used  in  so  indistinct  a  man- 
ner. For  examjde,  we  may  say  indefinitely.  What 
think  ye  of  a  king  ?  or  definitely,  WTiat  think  ye 
qf  the  king  ?  but  never,  What  think  ye  of  king  ? 
unless  we  speak  of  one  whose  name  b  King.  Yet 
an  appellative  may  be  used  without  an  article  -wbea 
the  name  is  subjoined,  because  this  serves  equally 
with  the  article  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  as  thus. 
What  think  ye  of  king  Sohmon  ?  In  the  place 
above  quoted,  thoe  was  thereftxe  the  strongest  rea- 
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son  [(X  following  more  closely  the  original,  as  it  was 
evidently  our  Lord's  purpose  to  draw  forth  their  sen- 
timents,  not  concerning  himself,  the  individual  who 
put  the  question  to  them,  and  whom  he  knew  they 
considered  as  an  impostor,  but,  in  general,  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  that  Personage  whom,  under  the 
title  of  Messiah,  they  themselves  expected. 

}  9.  One  mark  of  distinction,  therefore,  where- 
by the  title  ^fog  may  be  discriminated  fixim  the 
name,  is  its  being  attended  with  the  article.  I  do 
not  mention  this,  however,  as  holding  invariably,- 
but  veiy  generally.  Wlien  the  word  is  in  the  voca- 
tive, by  the  idiom  of  the  language,  there  can  be  no 
article  ;  in  that  case,  therefore,  we  must  be  directed 
solely  by  the  sense.  Thus,  in  Jtfo^njtevaov  ri/ur. 
Xpife",  this  term  must  mean  Messiah,  as  the  intend- 
ed ridicule  is  entirely  founded  on  their  ascribing 
that  character  to  one  in  his  wretdied  circumstances. 
Another  exception  is,  when  it  is  joined  to  some 
other  title,  as  ^i^og  Evptof",  Xfit;^};  ^aai%evs*'i 
and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  when  construed 
with  a  pronoun,  as  eav  vig  avrov  oftoXoy^rj  j(j^ov  % 
where  the  sense  renders  the  meaning  indubitable. 
In  a  few  places  in  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other 
terms,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  article,  where  the 
most  common  usage  would  require  it.  Of  this  vn 
XP'i^  E?e  **,  is  an  instance. 

••  Mitth.  ixH.  «8.  "LnilW,!!.  II.  "xxiii.  S. 
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I  know  it  may  be  objected  to  the  article  as  a  cri- 
terion,  that  in  Greek  it  is  not  unusoal  to  prefix  it  to 
the  proper  names  of  persons.  Accordin^y,  in  nam- 
ing our  Lord,  I*^nlf  and  o  hping  are  used  indifierent- 
ly.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  1^  much  stress  on  this 
distincticHi,  unless  it  be  confirnied  by  the  connection. 
,  In  the  Epistles,  it  is  plain,  that  the  term  is  used  &- 
miliarly  as  a  proper  name,  and  consequently  v/hen 
sione,  and  not  appearing  from  the  context  to  be  em- 
phatical,  may  be  prc^rly  rendered  as  a  name,  whe- 
ther it  have  the  ardcle  or  not.  But  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  lijo»ii  the  article  not  intervening,  it 
can  hardly  be  interpreted  otherwise.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that,  in  scriptural  use,  when  a  person  has  twd 
names,  the  article,  if  used  at  all,  is  prefixed  to  the 
first  name,  and  never  insoied  between  them,  unless 
when  some  other  word,  as  Xeyofuvo^,  is  added  by 
way  of  explanation.  Thus  it  is  IIopuos  ^hjgo^,  2fip- 
fiog  Ilav^}  lov&x^  IcxaptofrtK,  TIoktios  ILJlaTOf, 
and  Xifiav  Herpo;.  Indeed,  where  a  person  is  dis- 
tinguished by  adding  an  epithet  ratiier  than  a  sur- 
name, denoting  the  place  of  his  birth,  ch-  of  his  resi- 
dence, the  article  is  constantly  prefixed  to  the  adjec- 
tive. Thus  it  is  always  Mopta  k  Hay&aXtjvijf  lite- 
rally Man/  the  Magdalene,  that  is,  qf  Magdah,  a 
city  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret ;  and  IijCowj  6  Jlafa- 
poMos,  Jesus  the  JVazarerte,  or  of  Nazareth, 

When  the  article,  therefore,  is  inserted  between 
the  words  Ivjaovg  and  Xpt^,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
sider the  latter  as  used  emphatically,  and  pointing 
directly  to  his  office.  In  many  places  in  the  Epistles, 
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perhaps  in  a  very  few  in  the  Gospels,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  which  of  the 
two  ways  the  term  is  translated.  Thus,  in  the  first 
chapter  ci  Matthew ",  ItjcPtit  o  Xeymsvos  Xfx^, 
may  be  eittier,  Jesus,  who  ts  called  Christ,  that  being 
a  sumame  which,  when  Matthew  MTOte,  was  fre- 
quently g^ven  him,  or  Jesus  who  is  called  {^ai  \s, 
accounted  J  Messiah.  I  have,  in  my  version,  prefer-  ■ 
red  the  second  interpretaUon ;  as,  in  the  verse  im< 
mediately  following,  we  cannot  understand  other\vise 
the  words  eug  th  xP^i  ^i*^  ^  article,  and  with- 
out the  name  If^w  prefixed.  If  so,  6  Xefyo^o^^ 
Xp(^  is  mentioned  to  prepare  us  for  this  application 
of  the  title.  Besides,  the  same  phrase  occurs  again 
in  this  Gospel**,  as  used  by  Pilate  at  a  time  when  it 
was  never  ^plied  to  our  Lord  but  by  his  followers, 
and  that  solely  as  the  denomination  of  his  office.  So 
much  for  the  method  whereby  we  may  discover  when, 
this  word  is  emphatical,  and  when  it  is  merely  a  sur- 
name. 

(  10.  It  is  pn^)er  now  to  inquire,  in  the  last 
place,  which  of  the  three  terms,  Messiah,  Christ, 
fx  Anointed,  is  the  most  proper  to  be  applied  in  an 
English  version.  The  word  .Anointed  is  indeed  an 
English  wcod,  and  is,  besides,  in  req)ect  of  the  idea 
it  conveys,  expresave  of  the  etymological  impart  d 
^K  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  it  is  not  so  prc^)er  in  this  cue  for 

"  I«.  ••  iXYil.  17.  *s. 
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being  used  in  a  versicm.  Fot  first,  the  OTiginal  tenn 
had  early  been  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  without 
any  r^;ard  to  the  literal, signification;  and,  in  the 
OTdinary  ^plication  of  it,  in  our  Lord's  time,  little 
<»■  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  g^vcn  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  unction,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
Though  die  word  Anointed,  therefore,  expresses, 
tfie  primitive  impot  of  the  Hebrew  name,  it  does 
not  convey  the  meaning  in  which  it  was  then  uni- 
versally understood.  It  was  considered  solely  as 
the  well-known  tide  of  an  extraordinary  office,  to  • 
which  there  was  nothuig  similar,  amongst  any  other 
people.  The  original  name,  tl^refore,  agree^ly  to 
what  was  concluded  in  a  former  discourse  ^,  oug^t 
to  be  retained.  Secondly,  it  deserves  some  notice, 
that  the  word,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  is  a ' 
substantive,  and  therefore,  in  point  of  fonn,  well 
adapted  for  a  name  of  office,  being  susc^>tible  of  tbe 
same  varie^,  in  number  and  mode  of  constructicn 
with  other  substantives ;  the  'English  word  Anoint' 
ed  is  3l  partidple  and  indeclinable,  and  so  &r  bom 
being  adapted  for  the  naitie  of  an  office,  that  it  is 
grammatically  no  more  than  the  attributive  of  some 
name,  either  expressed  or  understood. 

(  1 1 .  As  to  die  other  two  W(Hds,  Messiah  and  Christ, 
it  may  be  thought  a  matter  of  indifierence  which  of 
them  should  be  jaeferred.  The  following  art  the 
rcascniB  which  have  determined  rae  to  ^ve  the  pre- 

«  Diss.  II,  P.  1.  §  5. 
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ference  to  die  fivmer.  First,  our  horA*s  own  mi- 
nistry was  only  wnongst  his  countrymen  the  Jevs, 
to  whom  the  title  of  Messiah  was  familiar.  With 
them,  wheresoever  dispersed,  it  is  considered-  as 
the  tide  of  that  d^ity  to  tins  day,  and  is  according- 
ly naturalized  in  every  language  that  they  speak. 
We  never  hear  of  the  Jewish  Christ,  it  is  always  die 
Jewish  Messiah.  When  the  En^ish  translators 
found  it  ctmvenient,  in  translating  Daniel,  to  adopt 
a  term  more  appropriated  than  the  general  word 
anointed,  they  chcKe  the  Hebrew  term  Messiah,  in 
preference  to  the  Greek;  and  it  is  surely  proper, 
whea  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  is  manifestly  the  same,  to  conform,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  the  lai^uage  of  the  Old.  That  the 
vnxd  Messiah  was  constantly  used  in  Palestine,  in 
oiu*  Lord's  time,  is  evident  from  the  two  passages 
in  the  Gospel  of  John"",  vfhae,  aflo*  mentioning 
it  as  the  title  in  current  use,  both  with  Jews,  and 
with  Samaritans,  he  adds  the  explanation  in  Greek. 
Secondly,  Messiah  is,  even  in  English  use,  much 
more  iamiliar,  as  the  name  of  die  office,  than  the 
term  Christ,  which  is  now  universally  understood  as 
a  proper  name  of  our  Saviour.  T^  wrad  Messiah, 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  employed,  and  consequently 
never  understood,  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  invariably 
a  name  of  office :  and  even  this  circumstance,  how- 
ever sli^t  it  may  iqipear,  has  a  ccmsiderable  influ- 
ence on  perspicuity. 
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I  13.  I  SBALL  only  add  here,  before  I  ctmclude 
this  sutyect,  that  ^  wend  ;ijKfo$  is  frequently  used 
by  Paul  as  a  trt^,  denotiog  sometimes  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  temper,  as  i^ien  he  says,  My  Bttle 
children^  qf  whom  X  travail  in  birth  again,  until 
Christ  be  formed  in  you  *'.  Sometimes  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  Btft  ye  have  not  so  teamed  Christ*. 
And  in  one  place  at  least,*  the  Christian  diurch, 
J^or  as  the  body  is  ona^  and  hath  mcny  members  i 
and  all  the  members  qf  that  one  body,  being  manyt 
are  one  body  :  so  also  is  Christ ".  In  these  cases  it 
is  better  to  retain  the  name  Christ,  as  used  hitherto 
in  the  version. 

(  13.  Some  have  thought  that  tiie  exjHCssicHi 
0  'iMOi  m  av^foas,  the  son  oj'man,  which  our  Lord 
always  uses  when  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  thinl 
perstxi,  is  also  a  title  which  was  tlien  undostood  to 
denote  the  Messiah.  But  of  this  there  does  not  ap- 
pear sufficient  evidence.  The  only  passage  of  mo- 
ment  that  is  pleaded  in  support  of  it,  is  from  the 
Prophet  Daniel,  who  aays^  that  he  saw  in  the  night 
visi<His,  one  Hke  the  son  ^  man  eome,  with  the  chudt 
6f  heaven,  to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  that  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kidg- 
thm".  Tliere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  fhan 
the  description  given,  that  the  Messiah  is  meant 
But  this  is  not  notified  by  any  of  the  terms  or  phra- 

w  Gal.  IT.  19.  «  Eph.  it.  90. 
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ses  taken  separately ;  it  13  the  result  of  the  whde. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  pointed  out  by  this  single  cir- 
cumstance, one  like  the  son  of  many  at  Hire  a  son  of 
man  (as  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  neither 
term  being  in  statu  emphatico,  nUch  in  Chaldee 
supplies  the  article),  but  that  he  would  be  %  human, 
not  an  angelical,  <x  any  other  kind  of  being :  for,  in 
the  oiiental  idiom,  son  of  man  and  mattt  are  tenns 
equivalent 

The  four  mcmarchies  which  were  to  [accede  that 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Prophet  had,  in  the  foregoing 
jart  (rf"  the  chapter,  described  under  the  figure  of 
certain  beasts,  as  emblems  aever^y  of  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  each ;  the  fir^  under  the  figure  of 
a  litMi,  the  second  under  that  dS  a  bear,  the  third  of 
a  leopard,  and  the  fourth  tX  a  monster  more  terri- 
ble than  any  of  these.  This  kingdofh,  w^itch  God 
tMmself  was  to  erects  is  c<»itnidistinguished  to  all 
the  rest,  by  the  figare  of  a  man,  in  order  to  denote^ 
that  whereas  violence,  in-  some  shape  or  other,  would 
be  the  principal  means  by  which  those  merely  secu- 
lar kingdoms  would  be  estabti^ied,  and  terrtx-  the 
principal  motive  by  which  submission  wonld  be  en- 
forced, it  would  be  quite  otherwise  ui  that  sjHritual 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  the  ancient  of  days,  where- 
in every  thing  would  be  suited  to  man's  latitHial  and 
moral  nature  ;  afiection  would  be  the  prevailing  mo- 
tive to  obedience,  and  persuasion  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing it;  <x,  to  use  the  Scripture  expression,  we 
^Muild  be  dravm  mtk  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands 
ofhve. 
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Ifed  the  Prophet  used  man  instead  oi  son  of  man, 
could  one  have  concluded,  that  the  word  man  was 
intended  as  a  distinguishing  title  of  the  Mes^ah  f  It 
will  hardly  be  [wetended.  Yet  the  aigument  would 
have  been  the  same;  for  the  terms  are  synony- 
mous. 

There  are  two  phrases  by  which  this  may  be  ex- 
*IH«ssed  in  the  Hebrew,  0^K  O  l>en  adam,. and  (S«H 
13  6en  ish.  When  these  two  are  contrasted  to  each  ■ 
other,  the  fOTmer  denotes  one  of  low  degree,  the  lat- 
ter one  of  superior  rank.  Thus  bene  adam  ubene 
wA  are  in  the  Psalms"  rightly  rendered  in  the  com- 
mon version  hw  ami  high.  The  first  bene  adam 
iky  in  the  Septaug^t,  translated  yrryeva^,  in  the 
Vulgate,  terrigene,  earth-bom,  or  sons  of  earth,  in 
allusion  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  adam,  man, 
from  a  word  signifying  ground  or  earth.  The  same 
ben  adam,  is  the  common  q>pellation  by  w^ich 
God'  addresses  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  which  b  ren- 
dered by  the  Seventy  wie  aw^^affoii  and  fi^iuentlv 
occurs  in  that  Book.  TTie  son  of  man,  therefore, 
was  an  humble  title,  in  which  nothing  was  claimed, 
but  what  was  enjoyed  m  common  with  all  mankind. 
In  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  it  of- 
ten occurs,  where  the  term  in  the  Greek  is  simply 
ov^xartog,  man. 

That  it  was  never  unda-stood  by  the  peo^e  in  oiir 
Ltffd's  time,  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  or  even  a  title  of 
particular  dignity,  is  manifest  from  several  considera- 

"  P«I.  xlix.  2. 
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dons.  In  the  first  place,  though  Jesus  comni<»ily 
takes  it  to  himself,  it  is  never  p.vea  him  by  the 
Evangelists,  in  q>eaking  of  him.  He  b  never  ad- 
dressed with  tMs  title  by  others,  whether  disciples  or 
strangers.  Several  honourable  compellations  were 
g^ven  him,  by  those  who  applied  fta-  relief,  as,  itvpu, 
S^aeiiaXE,  rabbi ;  sometimes  he  is  addressed  son  of 
David,  sometimes  ton  of  God,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  b  called  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord>  The  two  last  titles  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  Mes- 
siah. Now,  if  the  title  son  of  man  had  been  thou^t^ 
even  in  any  degree,  respectful  from  others,  we 
should  certainly  have  had  some  examples  of  it,  in 
hb  lifetime.  Further,  our  Lord  was  in  die  practice 
of  denominating  himself  in  this  manner,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  prohibited  his  i^sciples  from  acquaint- 
ing any  man  that  he  was  the  Mes»ah.  What  pur- 
pose could  this  prc^ibition  have  answered,  if  the 
title  he  commonly  assumed,  in  the  heanng  of  every 
bo^,  was  understood  to  be  of  the  same  import?  It 
b  urged  further,  that  this  phrase  b  used  in  the  Apo- 
calypse'*, in  desciibing  die  vbion  which  the  Apos- 
tle John  had  of  his  Master.  The  answer  is  the  same 
with  that  given  to  the  argument  founded  on  Daniel's 
viuon.  First,  the  phrase  b  not  entirely  the  same 
with  that  by  which  Jesus  distinguishes  himself  in 
the  Gospel.  Our  Lord  caUs  himself  o  nog  « 
av^fona,  the  ton  of  man ;  ioim  says,   o^owi'  'vta 

"  B«T.  I.  IS. 
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afSfuTUt,  without  any  article,  one  Rte  a  son  of  man, 
that  is,  in  the  human  Jbrm,  It  is  indeed  evident  that 
he  is  speakii^  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  this  b  what  we 
gather  from  the  whole  description  and  context,  and 
not  from  this  circumstance  alone.. 

}  14.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  there  are  several 
titles  which,  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and 
£vai^;elists,  are  peculiarly  ^plied  to  our  Lcvd, 
ihou^  feey  do  not  often  occur.  I  have  already 
mentioned  o  8py(piievoi  ev  ovofiam  xvpts,  and  o  uo$ 
Aa^ii.  Add  to  these  o  oywj  «  0w,  the  saint,  w 
the  holy. one  of  God,  o  MXerrog  ra  ©at,  the  elect, 
or  the  cHosen  one  of  God,  both  expressions  bwrow- 
ed  from  the  Prophets.  Now,  though  these  terms 
are  in  the  plural  number  susceptible  of  an  applic^tm 
to  others,  both  angels  and  men ;  they  are,  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  in  the  singular  number,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  article,  evidently  Eq>propriated  to 
the  Mes^ah. 
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Sevekal  wards  in  the  New  Testament  consider- 
ed by  our  translatcvs  as  synonymous,  and  common- 
ly rendered  by  the  same  English  vrcxd,  are  not  really 
syncHiymous,  though  their  significations  may  have 
an  affini^,  and  though  sometimes  they  may  be  used 
indiscriminately.  I  shall  exemplify  this  remark 
in  a  few  instances  of  wraxls  which  occur  in  the 
Gospels.  • 


PART  I. 

^la^oXoi,  Aauftav,  and  Aouftovuw. 
The  first  of  this  kind,  on  which  I  intend  to  make 
some  observations,  are  Jui^oAog,  SounaVf  and  StxtfioV' 
toy,  all  rendered  in  the  common  translation  almost  in- 
variably devU.  The  word  &a^%0(,  in  its  mdinaiy 
acceptation,  signifies  eahitnmator,  traducer,  ^dse- 
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accuser,  from  the  verb  haffa%Xeiv,  to  calumniate, 
&CC.  Though  the  word  is  sometimes,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New,  applied  to  men  and  \vo- 
men  of  this  character,  it  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  i^>ostate  angel,  who  is  exhibited 
to  us,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  as  die  great 
enemy  of  God  and  man.  In  the  two  first  chapters 
of  Job,  it  is  the  word  In  the  Septuaglnt,  by  which 
the  Hebrew  JC3E'  Satan  or  adversary  is  translated. 
Lideed  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  application,  as  welt  . 
as  the  Greek,  has  been  naturalized  in  most  modem 
languages.  Thus  we  say  indifferently  the  devil  or 
SataTi  1  coily  the  latter  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  proper  name,  as  it  is  not  attended  with  the  article. 
There  is  this  difierence  between  'Htnc  impOTt  of  such 
terms,  as  occurring  in  their  native  tongues,  and  as 
modemized  in  translations.  In  the  former  they  al- 
ways ret^  somewhat  c^  their  [oimitive  meaning, 
and,  be^e  indicating  a  particular  being,  <x  class  of 
bdngs,  they  are  c^  the  nature  of  appdlatives,  and 
mark  a  special  character  or  note  of  distincticm  in  such 
beings.  Whereas,  when  thus  Latinized  or  English- 
ed, they  answer  solely  the  first  of  these  uses,  as  they 
come  nearer  the  nature  of  propa  names.  Tliis  re- 
mark extends  to  all  such  words,  as  cherub,  seraph, 
angel,  apostle,  evangelist,  messiah. 

I  2.  Aio^a^,  I  observed,  b  sometimes  applied 
to  human  beings.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  to  dis- 
tinguish this  application  from  the  more  frequent  ap- 
plication to  the  arch-apostate.    One  maik  of  dis- 
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'  dnctitm  is  that,  in  thb  last  use  of  the  term,  it  is  never 
found  in  the  plural.  When  the  plural  is  used,  the 
context  always  shows  that  it  is  human  beings,  and 
tiot  fallen  angels,  that  are  spoken  of.  It  occurs  in 
the  i^ural  only  thiice,  and  only  in  Paul's  Epistles. 
Twaucoit  says.he ',  aaavros  ffe^tva^*  /*»T  5ia/3o^, 
£ven  so  must  their  wives  be  grave,  not  slanderers. 
In  scriptural  use  the  word  may  be  either  masculine 
or  feminine.  Again,  speakii^  of  the  bad  men  who 
would  appear  in  the  last  times,  he  s^s  *,  amongst 
other  things,  that  they  will  be  ci^^^ot,  aUTUn'Soi,  $ia- 
fioXoif  in  the  commiui  translation ,  without  rtatural  af- 
fecttoriy  truce-breakers fjhlse  accusers.    Once  more  % 

ita^oXos.  The  aged  women  likewise,  that  they  be  in 
behaviour  as  becometh  holiness,  not  false  accusers. 
Another  criterion,  whereby  the  application  of  this 
word  to  the  prince  of  darkness  may  be  discovered, 
is  its  being  attended  with  the  article.  The  term  al- 
most invari^y  is  o  ^o^oXof.  I  say  almost,  because 
there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

^  3.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  ere  we  proceed,  to 
specify  the  exceptic»is,  that  we  may  discover  Miie> 
ther  there  be  any  thing  in  the  construction  that  sup< 
plies  the  place  of  the  article,  or  at  least  makes  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  dispensed  with.  Paul,  ^- 
dres^ng  himself  to  Elymas  the  sonierer,  who  endea- 
voured to  turn  away  the  proconsul  Serges  Paulus 
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from  the  faith,  says  %  0  full  of  all  subtilty,  thou 
child  of  the  devil,  Ue  ita^o^.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Apostle  here  means  the  evil  spirit, 
agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  when  a  good 
man  is  called  a  child  of  God,  and  a  bad  man  a  cluld 
(rf  the  devil.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  wA 
our  Lord  to  the  Pharisees'.  As  to  the  examfdc 
from  the  Acts,  aU  I  can  say  is,  that  in  an  address 
of  this  fwm,  where  a  vocative  is  immediately  fd- 
lowed  by  the  genitive  (rf*  the  word  construed  ivith 
it,  the  comiection  is  conceived  to  be  so  close  as  to 
render  the  omission  of  the  article  more  natural  than 
in  other,  cases.  This  holds  especially  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  address  must  have  been  ac- 
companied with  some  emotion  and  vehemence  in  die 
speaker.  I  know  not  whether  6  avrt&jcos  ii^uw  Sta^ 
^o%og  t  your  adversary  the  devil,  ought  to  be  ccHisi- 
dered  as  an  example.  There  beii^  here  two  sp^- 
latives,  the  article  prefixed  to  the  first,  may  be  re- 
garded as  common,  thou^  I  own  it  is  more  usual, 
in  such  cas6s,  feu:  the  greater  emphasis,  to  repeat  it. 
In  the  word  os  e^i  Jto^o^o;  mu  aceeavoLg ',  who  is 
the  devil  and  satan ;  as  the  sole  view  is  to  menticm 
the  names  whereby  the  malignant  spirit  b  distin- 
guished, we  can  hardly  call  this  instance  an  excep- 
tion. Now  these  are  all  the  examples,  I  can  find  in 
which  the  word,  though  used  indefinitely,  <x  without 
tihe  article,  evidently  denotes  our  spiritual  and  andent 

*  Acts,  xiii.  10.  *  John,  Tiii.  44. 

«  1  Pet.  V.  8.  »  Rer.  xz.  2. 
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enemy.    The  examples  in  which  it  occurs  in  ttusx 
sense,  with  the  article,  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate* 

4  4.  There  is  only  one  place,  beside  those  above 
mentioned,  where  the  word  is  found  without  the 
article,  and,  as  it  is  intended  to  express  a  human 
character,  though  a  voy  bad  one,  ought  not,  I  think, 
to  have  been  rendered  devil.  The  words  are,  Jesus 
answered.  Have  I  not  chosen  you  tTvehe,  and  one 
of  you  is  a  devil  ?  ef  Vfuav  e($  iia^'Xa^  £f  * '.  My 
reasrais  for  not  translating  it  devil  in  this  place  are ; 
first,  the  word  is  strictly  and  originally  an  appella- 
tive, denoting  a  certain  bad  quali^,  and  though  com- 
monly t^pUed  to  ox^  particular  being,  yet  naturally 
^plicable  to  any  kind  of  being  susceptible  of  mo. 
ral  character ;  secondly,  as  the  term  in  its  appropria- 
tion to  the  arch-rebel,  always  denotes  one  indivi- 
dual, the  term  a  devil  is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture 
s^le,  insomuch  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if 
our  L<»d's  intenticHi  had  been  to  use,  by  an  antono. 
ma^,  the  distinguishing  naine  of  the  evil  ^irit,  in 
order  to  express  more  strongly  the  sameness  of  cha- 
-racter  in  both,  he  would  have  said  o  hut^oXoq.,  one 
of  yon  is  the  devil,  this  being  the  only  way  where- 
by that  evil  spirit  is  discriminated.  The  words  cn*n- 
iatoi  adversary,  netpoltn'  tempter  with  the  article, 
are  also  used  by  way  of  eminence,  though  not  so 
frequently,  to  express  the  same  malignant  being; 
yet,  when  either  of  these  occurs  without  the  article, 
applied  to  a  man  as  an  adversary  or  a  tempter,  we 
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do  not  suppose  any  allusion  to  the  devil.  The  case 
would  be  different,  if  one  were  denominated  o  nsif- 
a^av,  'o  avtfiSixoif  the  tempter,  the  adversary. 

There  is  not  any  epithet  (for  Jta^oXog  is  no  more 
than  an  epithet)  by  which  the  same  spirit  is  oftener 
distinguished,  than  by  that  of  o  nwjjpog,  the  evil 
one.  Now,  when  a  man  is  called  simply  ■TUnnj^ 
without  the  article,  no  more  is  understood  to  be 
implied  than  that  he  is  a  bad  man.  But  if  the  ex- 
pression were  o  Jtof*^,  unless  used  to  distinguiA 
a  bad  from  a  good  man  of  tlie  same  name,  we  shouW 
consider  it  as  equivalent  to  the  devil,  or  the  evtl  one. 
Even  in  metaphorical  appellations,  if  a  man  were 
denominated  a  dragon  or  a  serpent^  we  should  go 
no  farther  for  the  imp(»t  of  the  metq)hor,  tlian  to 
the  nature  of  the  animal  so  called :  but  if  He  were 
termed  the  dragon  or  the  old  serpent,  this  would 
immediately  suggest  to  us,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  speaker  to  represent  the  character  as  the  same 
with  that  of  the  seducer  of  our  first  parents.  The 
unlearned  Ei^lish  reader  will  object,  Where  is  the- 
imprt^riety  in  speaking  of  a  devil?  Is  any  thing 
more  common  in  the  New  Testament  ?  How  often 
is  there  mention  of  perscms  possessed  with  a  de- 
vil? We  hear  too  of  numbers  of  them.  Out  of 
Mary  Magdalene  went  seven ;  and  out  of  the  fun- 
ous  man  who  made  the  sepulchres  his  residence,  a 
legion.  The  Greek  student  needs  not  be  informed 
that,  in  none  of  those  places,  is  the  term  dux^oXos, 
but  iaiftav  <m:  Souftoviov-  Nor  can  any  thing  be 
clearer  from  Scripture  than  that,  though  the  de- 
mons are  innumerable,  there  is  but  one  devil  ia 
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^  univerae.  Besides,  if  we  nrast  stqtpoae  A^t  tMt 
word,  when  applied  to  human  creatares,  bears,  at  the 
ssme  time,  an  allusion  to  the  evil  spirit ;  ihere  is  the 
same  reason  foe  readering  it  devib,  in  the  three 
passages  lately  quoted  from  Paul :  f(»r,  wherever  the 
indefinite  use  is  proper  in  the  singular,  there  can  b^ 
no  improprie^  in  the  use  of  the  plural.  Both  equal- 
ly suppose  that  there  may  be  many  of  the  sort. 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  those  passages  .would  lose  great* 
ly,  by  such  an  alteiatiiHi.  Instead  of  pointii^,  ac- 
emdjng  to  the  manifest  scope  of  the  place,  to  a  par. 
ticular  bad  quality  to  be  avoided,  (h*,  a  vice  whereby 
certain  dai^erous  persons  would  be  (Ustinguished, 
it  could  only  serve  as  a  v^ue  expression  of  what  is 
bad  in  general,  and  so  would  convey, titde  or  no  in- 
wtrucdoa. 

(  5.  The  onlypleal  knoWjinfiivour  ctfthe  com> 
BBon  translation  of  the  passage  is,  tJcit,  by  the  help 
of  the  trope  antonomasia  (for  devil  in  our  language* 
Iia^  much  the  force  of  a  prc^per  name),  tjie  expreS' 
sion  has  more  strength  and  animation,  than  a  mere 
appellative  could  give  it  But  that  the  expression!^ 
more  animated,  is  so  far  from  being  an  ailment  in 
its  favour,  that  it  is,  in  ipy  judgment,  the  contrary. 
It  savours  mcne  of  the  human  spirit  than  of  the  di- 
vine, moK  of  the  translator  than  of  the  authcH-. 
We  are  inclinable  to  put  that  expression  into  an  au- 
thor's mou  A,  which  we  should,  on. such  anocca- 
^on,  have  chosen  ourselves.  When  affected  with 
jpiga"  or  resentment,  we  always  desert  the  propo^ 
vol.  I.  39 
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tfsms^'^  ittost  tropes  whidi  will  cottRy  om-  sen- 
timeitt  with  nK>st  asperity.  This  is  not  fte  manneir 
of  our  Lord,- especially  in  cases  wherein  he  himsdf 
is  the  direct  object  of  either  ii^uiy  or  insult.  Ap* 
poske  tbou^ts,  clothed  in  the  plainest  expressicms, 
are  much  nuxecharacterisUc  of  his  manner.  When 
tbeije  a}q)ears  severity  in  what  be  says,  it  will  be 
found  to  arise  from  the  truth  and  pertinotcy  of  the 
thought,  and  not  from  a  curious  selection  of  cutting 
and  reproachful  words.  This  would  be  but  ill  adapt- 
ed  to  the  patience,  the  meekness,  and  the  humility, 
<^  his  diaracter  ;  not  to  mention  that  it  would  be 
little  of  a  pi^oe  with  the  account  given  of  the  rest  of 
his  sufferings. 

I  know  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  rebuke  givoi 
to  Peter  • ,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  is  concaved 
m  terms  as  harsh,  though  the  provocation  was  far 
from  bdng  equal.  The  answer  is  mudi  tiie  sama 
in  regard  to  both.  Satan,  though  conceived  by  ua 
as  a  proper  name,  was  an  appellative  in  the  Ian- 
guage  spoken  by  our  Lord  ;  foe,  from  the  Hebrew 
it  passed  into  the  S)aiac,  and  signified  no  mwe  thm 
adversary  or  opponent.  It  is  naturally  just  as  appli- 
cable to  human,  as  to  spiritual,  agents,  and  is,  in  the. 
Old  Testament,  ofren  so  applied. 

4  6-1  ACKNOWLEDGE  that  thc  word  Ao^o^los*  M* 
the  case  under  examination,  is  to  be  understood  as 
used  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Hebrew  Satan, 

"  M&ttli.  xtI.  is.    . 
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wtifh,  diough  commonly  interpreted  by  Ae  SevHb' 
ty  &a/3o>Ui(,  is  sometimes  rendered  sTU^evXos,  insi- 
xUator,  and  may  be  here  fidy  translated  into  £nglisli, 
either  spy  <x  informer.  The  Settles  and  Pharisees, 
in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  oppo* 
ation  betweai  our  Lord's  doctrine  and  theiTB,  had 
conceived  an  envyof  Mm,  wtuch  setded  into  malice 
and  htired,  insomuch  that  Ui^  needed  no  accuser. 
But  though  Judas  did  not  properiy  accuse  bis  master 
to  them  as  a  oiminal,  Ae  purpose  wtuch  be  ravaged 
to  thfc  Scribes,  the  chief  priests,  and  the  ekkrs,  to  ex. 
ecute,  was  to  observe  his  moticHis,  and  inform  them 
iriien  and  where  he  mig^  be  apprehended  privately 
without  tumult,  and  to  conduct  their  servants  to  the 
place.  The  term  used  was  thereftwe  pertinent,  but 
catho'  soft  than  severe.  He  calls  him  barely  spy 
or  informer^  iriiom  he  m^;ht  have  called  tnutor  wA 
perfidioua. 

57.  It  is  now  proper  to  inquire,  secondly,  into 
the-use  that  has  been  made  of  the  terms  Scufiaa>  and 
Sauftovtov.  First,  as  to  the  word  ioufioVf  it  occuni 
only  five  times  in  the  New  Testament,  once  in  each 
of  the  three  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and 
twice  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  remaikable,  that  in  . 
the  three  Gospels  it  refers  to  the  same  possessicHi, 
to  wit,  that  of  the  furious  man  in  the  country  <^  the 
Gadarenes,  who  haunted  the  sepulchres.  There  does 
not,  however  seem  «>  beany  material  difference  in  this 
application  from  that  of  the  cUntinutive  ^ou^oviov. 
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trhich  is  alaer  uaed  l^  Luke  in  rtSBtion  to  the'^anc 
demoniao. 

t  8t  Atufiomw  occura  frequently  in  the  tttupo^  - 
and  always  in  reference  to  potsessitms,  real  or  Bup- 
posedt  But  the  word  Sio^Xof  is  never  so  apfdied- 
The  use  of  the  term  iouitovujv  is  as  ooiutantfy  indefi- 
nite, aa  the  term  Jia/3oAec  is  definite.  Ntt  but  that 
it  is  sometimeB  attended  with  the  article  t  but,  ibat 
is  only  when  ^e  ordinary  rules  of  oompoattion  re* 
tfivK  that  the  ardele  be  used,  even  of  a  tenn  liiat  ia 
Btrictly  indefinite.  Thus,  when  a  poasesnon  is  fint 
namedt  it  is  called  ain^y  Atuftoyior,  a  demon,  «r 
nvevfta  oMidafTaf ,  an  tmclean  ^rit,  never  to  Joufta* 
iHflvatto  nvevfm  amoAa^wv,  But  vrfien,  inthepro- 
gressof  the  story,  mention  is  again  made  of  the  aafflc 
demon,  hs  is  styled  to  hvufmnav,  the  damcm,  tnmdy, 
that  already  spoken  of.    And  in  English,  as  well  as 

.  Greek,  this.is  the  usage  with  respect  to  all  indefinites. 
Furtlier,  the  plural  iau^iotna  occurs  frequently,  appli- 
ed to  the  same  order  c^  beings  wiA  the  singular. 

.  But  what  sets  the  di£krence  of  significatioa  in  the 
dearest  Ug^  is  that,  though  both  words*  ^m^SoAae 
and  Hatfiovufyf  occur  often  in  the  Sq>tuagiat,  Iht^ 
are  invariably  used  fof  translating  different  He- 
brew words.  Aut^o^  IB  always  in  Hebrew  either 
'IV  -  ttar,  enemt/t  (M-  iJQSf  Satan,  adversary,  words 
never  b-an^ated  daifuHwf .  This  wonl.  On  the  con' 
trary,  is  made  to  express  some  Hebrew  term,  soni- 
fying idol,  pagan  dei^,  q>pahtion,  or  what  some 
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reader  satyr.  What  the  precise  idea  of  die  demons, 
to  vrham  posse«uons  were  ascribed,  then  was,  it 
would  portiaps  be  impossible  ftx*  us,  with  any  cer< 
tain^,  to  affirm ;  but  as  it  is  evidrat  that  the  two 
WMds,  ita^^  and  doiftoyuw,  are  not  once  con- 
.fouaded,  thou^  the  first  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment upwards  of  thir^  times,  and  the  second  about 
sixty ;  they  can,  by  no  just  rule  of  interpretation, 
be  rendered  by  the  same  term.  Possessions  btc 
never  attributed  to  the  being  tenned'oSto^o^^.  Nor 
are  hb  authority  and  dcHninion  ever  ascribed  to  ia*' 
ftmta :  nay,  iHten  die  discriminating  appellations  of 
the  devil  are  occanonally  mentioned,  iouftoviov  is  ne. 
ver  given  Bs  one.  Thus  he  is  called  not  on^  o  fiuxr 
jSoXos,  but  '•  navfipoii  o  netpaZof,  o  ai^ijuo;,  o 
0OPMMK,  o  ifgaiav  o  fu>^,  o  of  i{,  o  naXauoif  o 
■pXEMxtd  noapomvi^o Oi^g^ r*K  ^owva^  ta a^o^ 
and  '•  3*0$  n.at(MW$  «mi,  that  is,  the  devil,  the  evil 
one,  the  tempter,  the  adversary  (this  last  wnd  an- 
swers both  to  o  avrtSixos  and  o  mtravos,  which  can- 
not be  translated  difierently),  the  great  dragon,  the 
vld  serpent,  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  and  the  god  of  this  world.  But 
there  is  no  such  being  as  to  Satfioviovj  the  appellation 
ieuftamov  bnng  common  to  multitudes,  whilst  the 
other  is  always  represented  as  a  singular  being,  the 
only  one  of  his  kind.  Not  that  the  Jewish  notion  of 
die  devil,  had  any  resemblance  to  what  the  Permns 
first,  and  die  ManitJieans  afterwards,  called  the  evil 
{»-inciple,  which  they  made  in  some  sort  co-ordinate 
with  God,  and  the  first  source  of  all  evil,  as  the  other 
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is  of  good.  For  the  devii,  in  the  Jewish  system, 
was  a  creature,  as  much  as  any  other  being  m  the 
universe,  and  as  liable  to  be  controlled  by  omnipo- 
tence, an  attribute  which  they  ascribed  to  God  alone. 
But  still  the  devil  is  spoken  of  as  only  one ;  and 
other  beings,  however  bad,  are  never  confounded  • 
with  him. 

4  9.  I  KNOW  but  two  pass^es  of  the  history, 
diat  have  the  appearance  of  excepticms  from  this- 
remark.  One  is,  that  wherein  our  Lord,  when 
accused  bf  casting  out  demons  by  the  prince  of  de- 
mons, says  in  return,  ,ff(raf  can  Satan  cast  out 
Satan '"  ?  there  is  no  doubt  that  'o  Xouravag  and 
o  Ato^oXof  are  the  same.  Here  then,  say  the  objec- 
tors, the  former  of  these  names  is  ^plied  to  iaAfuivMj 
which  seems  to  show  an  intercommuniQ'  of  names. 
Yet,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  term  Satan,  is 
introduced  onily  in  the  way  of  illustration  by  simili- 
tuc^,  as  the  divisions  in  kingdoms  and  femiUes 
also  are.  The  utmost  that  can  be  deduced  from 
such  an  example  is,  that  they  are  malignant  beit^ 
as  well  as  he,  engaged  in  the  same  bad  cause,  and 
perhaps  of  the  number  of  those  called  his  angels, 
and  made  to  serve  as  his  instruments.  Bijp  this 
is  no  evidence  that  he  and  they  are  the  same.  The 
other  passage  is  in  Luke  ",  where  we  have  an 
account  of  the  cure  of  a  woman,  who  had  been 
bowed  down  for  eighteen  years.     She  is  said  to 

••  Mwk,  iil,  25.  "xiii.  11. 
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NSte  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity ;  and  oUr  Lord  him- 
self says  that  Satan  had  bound  her  "*.  But  let  it  be 
(d)served,  first,  that  nothing  is  said  that  implies  pos- 
session. She  is  not  called  9ai(tovi^o(avij,  d  demo- 
niac. Our  Saviour  is  not  said  to  dispossess  the  de- 
*  men,  but  to  loose  her  bom  her  infirmity :  secondly, 
that.it  is  a  common  idiom  among  the  Jews,  to  put 
tpirit  before  any  quality  ascribed  to  a  person,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  bad,  mental  or  corporeal.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  lear,  the  spirit  of  meekness,  the  spirit 
of  slumber,  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  are  used  to  ex- 
press habitual  fear,  &c.  :  thirdly,  that  the  ascrib- 
ing of  her  disease  to  Satan,  does  not  imply  posses. 
sion.  The  finmer  is  frequent,  even  where  there  is 
no  insinuation  of  the  latter.  All  the  diseased  whom 
our  Lord  healed,  are  said  to  have  been  oppressed 
by  the  devil,  vno  tod  iui^o^v".  AH  Job's  afflic- 
tions are  ascribed  to  Satan  as  the  cause ",  yet  Job 
is  no  where  represented  m  a  demoniac. 

$  10.  A  LATE  learned  and  ingenious  author"  has 
writtenan  elaborate  dissertation  to  evince,  that  there 
was  no  real  possession  in  the  demcmiacs  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel ;  but  that  the  style  diere  employed 
was  adopted,  merely  in  cCHifonniQ''  to  popular  pre- 
judices,' and  used  of  a  natural  disease.  His  hypo- 
thesis  is,  by  no  means,  necessary  for  supp(xting 
the  distinction  which  I  have  been  illustrating,  and 

^  Hark,  xiii.  IS.  "  Acts,  x.  38. 

**  Job,  ].  and  it.  "  Dr.  Farmer. 
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which  is  founded  purely  on  scriptural  usage,  0itP- 
ceming  his  doctrine,  I  shall  only  say,  in  passing, 
that,  if  there  had  been  no  more  to  urge  from  sa- 
cred writ,  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion,  than 
the  name  Stuftovi^oiisvoi,  or  even  the  {Jirases  ioufM- 
viov  EXEiv,  ea^aAXetv,  8tc.  I  should  have  thou^  ' 
his  explanation  at  least  not  improbable.  But  when 
I  find  mention  made  of  the  number  of  demons,  in 
particular  possessions,  their  actions  expressly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  man  possessed,  conversa^ 
tions  held  by  the  former,  about  the  disposal  of  them,. 
afler  their  expulsicHi,  and  accounts  ^ven  how  th^ 
were  actually  disposed  of;  when  I  find  desires  and 
passions  ascribed  peculiarly  to  them,  and  similitudes 
taken  from  the  conduct  vvhicti  they  usually  deserve; 
it  is  impossible  fen*  me  to  deny  their  existence,  mth- 
out  admitting  that  the  sacred  histocians  were,  either 
deceived  themselves,  in  regard  to  them,  or  intended 
to  deceive  their  readers.  Nay,  if  they  were  faith- 
ful historians,  this  reflection,  I  am  afraid,  will  strike 
still    deeper".      But  this  only  by  the  way.      To 

>*  The  following  obMrration  from  (be  jndicious  Mr,  Jortin's 
excellent  remarks  on  ecclesUitlcal  history,  appears  to  me  ft 
■trong  confirmatloa  of  the  jnd^ent  I  bare  glran  ■.  '*  la  tlw 
'*  New  Teitament,  when  any  circom stances  are  added  concern* 
'*  ing  the  deraoniacfl,  they  are  goierall}'  such  as  shew  that  there 
*'  was  iomething  prateraatnral  in  the  distemper;  for  these  dis. 
"  ordered  persons  ^reed  in  one  story,  and  paid  homage  to 
"  Christ  and  to  his  apostles,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
'*  roadmen,  of  whom  some  woald  hare  wortbipped,  and  olherf 
*  3d  Edit.  Vol.1,  p.  IQ, 
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enter  farther  into  the  question  here,  treutd  be  fiwdgn 
to  ray  purpose.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Farmer's  perfor- 
mance, which  is  written  very  plausibly,  will  judge 
for  himself. 

•  t  U.  I  OBSERVE  further  that,  though  we  can- 
not  discover,  with  certainty,  from  all  that  is  said 
in  the  Gospel  concerning,  possession,  whether  the 
demons  were  conceived  to  be  the  ghosts  of  wicked 
men  deceased,  or  ]^)sed  angels,  or  (as  was  the  opi< 
nion  of  some  eaily  Christian  writers  "J  the  mongrel 
breed  of  certain  angels  (whom  they  understood  by 
the  sons  qf  God  njentioned  in  Gensis  **),  and  of  the 
daughters  of  men  :  it  is  plain  they  were  conceived  to 
be  malignant  spirits.  They  are  exhibited  as  the  cau> 
ses  of  the  m(»t  direful  calamities  to  the  unhappy 
persons  whom  they  possess,  dumbness,  deafiiess, 
madness,  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  the  like.  The  des- 
criptive titles  ^ven  them,  always  denote  some  ill 
quality  or  other.  Most  frequently  they  are  called 
nwevftara  axodopTo,  unclean  spirits,  sometimes 
wevitata  TWifipay  malign  ^irits.  Iltey  are  repre- 
sented as  conscious  that  they  ve  doomed  to  miseiy 
and  tOTments,  though  their  punishment  be  for  a  while 
suspended.  Art  thou  come  hither,  ^affwvusa*  'jjf40f, 
to  torment  us  be/ore  the  time  "  ? 

*'  would  hsTB  refiled  Christ,  according  to  tho  vsrious  humOnr 
"  apd  behafiour  obsertafale  in  such  persons." 

"  Jurt.  M.  Apol.  i.       » ti.  a.       »  Mitrt.  tIU,  ». 
vol.  I.  40 
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'  i  12.  Bi7T,  though  this  is  die  chuwto-  of  Aoae 
'  demons  who  .were  dislodged  by  our  Lord,  out  ai 
the  bodies  of  men  and  women  poasessed  by  them  ; 
it  does  not  ibUow,  that  the  word  demon  always  om- 
veys  this  +iad  sense,  even  in  the  New  Testament 
This  having  been  a  word  much  in  use  among  the 
heathen,  from  whom  the  Hellenist  Jews  first  bor. 
rowed  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  when  it 
is  used  in  speaking  of  pagans',  their  customs,  ww- 
ship  and  opinicMis ;  mc»e  e^>eciaUy  when  pagans  are 
represented  as  employing  the  term,  the  sense  should 
be  that  which  is  conformable,  or  nearly  so,  to  clasd- 
.  cal  use.  Now,  in  classical  use,  the  word  signified  a 
divine  being,  ^ugh  not  in  the  highest  order  oi 
^ir  divinities,  and  therefore  supposed  not  equiv»- 
lent  to  Beo$,  but  supenOT  to  human,  and  consequoit- 
ly,  by  the  maxims  of  their  theology, .  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  adoration.  "  All  demons,"  says  Plato,  **  are 
*'  an  intermediate  order  between  God  and  mor- 
"  tals  *°."  But  though  they  comm(»iIy  used  the 
term  in  a  good  sense,  they  did  not  so  always.  Th^ 
had  evil  demois  as  well  as  good.  Juxta  usarpataia, 
says  Calcidius,  petteaGraeoi  loquendi  consuetu^em^ 
tarn  sancti  sunt  drmones  guam  profesti  et  infi£. 
But  w^hen  no  bad  quali^  is  ascribed  to  the  deuMm 
or  demons  spoken  of,  and  nodiing  affirmed  that  im- 
plies it,  the  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  pagan  writers, 
is  generally  &vourable.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
demon  (d  Socrates  ? 

*°  Ilm  n  itutumt  furmfy  in  ^n  rt  tu  At^tu.    Sympos. 
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i  13.  Iv  dads  way,  tbt  word  is  to  be  uqdcntoo^ 
in  the  only  jwssage  ai  the  Acts  wbexc  it  opcurs  " : 
^  &,  HnxM*  Aw^wyiw  Soxn  sofro^yeXevg  avou. 
Others  said,hewemiitk  to  beaietttr  forth  iff  strange 
gods.  So  our  transUtors  render  it.  The  reason  of 
this  ■  verdict  is  added,  becatu&  he  preached  tt>  them 
Jesus  and  the  resurreetmit  iwIifOin'  not  rtp>Avaa- 
taew.  They  su|^po6ed  the  former  to  be  a  male,  and 
the  latter  a  female  diviniQr ;  for  it  was  customaiy 
with  ^m  to  deify  abstract  qualities,  making  them 
cither  gods  n*  goddesses,  as  suited  the  gender  of  the 
name.  Tliis,  if  I  remember  rig^  is  tiie  only  pis- 
sage  in  the  New  Testaiqent,  in  ^^ch  &zi/m«wi  i$  not . 
'  rendered  devils,  but  ff^.  If  our  translators  had  ad> 
.  hered  to  their  method  of  rendering  this  word  in  every 
other  instance,  and  said,  He  seemeth  to  he  a  settor 
Jbrth  of  strange  devils^  they  would  have  grossly  per- 
verted the  sense  of  thb  passage.  Now,  tisls  may  sug- ' 
gest  a  su^i<»on  of  the  im[Ht^)riety  c£  this  version  of 
tbe  word  any  where,  but  especially  where  it  relates 
to  the  objects  of  worship  among  die  pi^iaas,  with 
whom  the  tenn,  when  unaccompanied  with  a  bad  epi- 
thet, or  any  thing  in  tlie  context  diat  fixes  the  i^ipli- 
cation  Co  evil  i^ib,  was  always  employed  in  a  good 


S  14.  These  is  a  fionous  passage  to  this.  pur> 
pose  in  the  writings  oi  the  Apostle  Paul  **,  on  wliich 
I .  shall  1^  before  the  reader  a  few  cdMerv^ions. 

"  Acts  »i}.  IS. '  «  t  Cor.  x.  3(V  ^^• 
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'A  duel  ta  c^k^  JtUjuowot^  ^uet,  gat  w  Qta'  on  9e- 
)bii  ^  u/fo^  mxvovoug  fov  Batftoviap  ytvtada*.  On 
OiwutSc  nonsfMov  Evptov  tUveiv  xcu  Tiotijptov  itufo- 
vusf'  ou  iwaaS^s  vpant^vj^  Et^ou  itertj^iVj  «u 
vpane^tj^  icuftovuiiv.  iTitht  English  Bible  thus  ren- 
dered, 77le  things  -which  the  Qerttiles  sacrifice,  'theg 
sacrifice  to  d&viis  and  not  to  God;  and  IwouMnot 
that  ye  shouU  haoe /blitnvship  with  devils.  Ye  eanmit 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  ofdcvib  :  ye 
cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  the  table 
ofdevtis.  Passing  the  impropriety,  so  often  observ- 
ed above,  oFrepresentbga  name  as  common  to  manv) 
which  Scripture  has  invariably  apprc^riated  to  (me; 
tfie  sentiment  itself  expressed  by  our  translators,  that 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice  to  devils,  is  not  just,  whether 
we  consider  the  thing  abstractly,  or  in  relation  to  die 
intention  of  the  worshippers. 

Considered  abstractly,  the  pagan  wor^p  and 
sacrifices  were  not  offered  to  God,  whom  they  knew 
not,  and  to  whose  character  and  attributes  tbeie 
was  nothing  in  the  popuW  creed  (I  speak  not  of 
philosophers)  that  bore  the  least  affini^.  But,  as 
Ktde  were  they  ottered  to  that  being,  whom  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  call  the  devil  or  Satan,  with  whose 
character  or  history  tiiey  were  equally  unacquaiitted. 
NtM*  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  the  characters  of  tfieir 
deities  were  so  bad,  that  they  partook  more  of  the  dia- 
bdical  nature  than  of  the  divine. .  Y<x  tlus  does  not 
bold  univerBaily.  Pagan  nations  scxneCimes  deified 
men  who  had  been  their  benefactors.  Osiris  b  said 
)t4  have  invoited  the  plou^  and  Co  have  been  the 
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first  vho  taug^die  Egyptians  husbandry.  Thou^ 
not,  on  diat  account,  entitled  to  adcration,  yet  sure- 
fy  not  deserving  to  be  looked  on  aa  the  d^il  or 
enemy  qf  inankind.  But  admitting  it  to  be  true,  9s 
it  doubtless  is,  that  the  characters  of  their  gods  were 
often  such  as  to  resemble  the  devilish  nature  more 
than  the  divine;  evil  spirits  are  not  understood  as 
excluded  iirom  the  import  of  the  term  iatfiovia.  As 
little,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  that  term  to  be  con- 
fined to  su(^.  The  proper  notion  is,  beings,  in  re- 
spect of  power,  (whatever  be  their  other  qifalities) 
superior  to.  human,  but  inferiw  to  that  which  we 
Cfiristians  comprehend  under  the  term  divine.  For 
tlua  reason;  even  the  higgler  orders  of  the  heatheA 
divinities,  those  idiom  they  slyled  DH  majoram  gen- 
tium,  are  included  in  the  Aposde's  declaration.  For, 
though  diey,  more  larely,  applied  to  such  the  terms 
icufiav  and  ^o^torwr,  the  power  ascribed  to  them, 
by  llieir  votaries,  was  infinitely  short  of  omnipotence, 
as>  indeed  all  their  other  attributes  were  short  of  tlie 
divive  perfections.  I^uil  acknowledged  no  God  but 
(Hie,  of  whom  the  Gentiles  were  i^;n(Hant,  and  to 
whfMo,  therefor,  they  could  not  ofier  sacrifice.  All 
beings  of  a  subordinate  nature,  however  much  they 
might  be  accounted  superior  to  us,  he  classes  under 
the  same  general  name.  '  But  can  Jupiter  liimself 
'  be  included  in  this  description,  Jupiter  to  whom 
'  almighty  power  and  sujHY^me  dominion  are  attri- 
'  buted,  and  who  b  sQrkd  by  the  poets,  T/te  father 
'  of  gods  and  men,  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings  ?' 
The  attributes  sometimes  given  to  Jupiter,  must  I^ 
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considered  as  words  merdy-  complimental  and  adn- 
latoiy ;  tbey  being  utteri^  inconsistent  widi  tbe  ac- 
couiUs  which  the  same  persons  ^ve  of  his  cxlgin  anA 
hjstoy.  Thej'  are  like  the  titles  with  whiot  earthlj 
potentates  are  saluted  by  thur  flatterers,  when  s^led 
Others  of  their  country,  absolute  lords  of  eardi 
and  ocean.  De  la  Motte's  reply  to  Madam  Dai^", 
is  here  very  appoMte :  "  What  I  Could  Homo-  se- 
"  riously  believe  Jupiter  to  be  the  creator  of  godi 
"  and  men?  Could  he  think  him  the  fedier  of  lus 
*'  own' father  Saturn,  ^om  he  drove  out  of  heaven, 
"  or  of  Juno  his  »ster,  and  his  wife;  of  Neptune 
"  and  Pluto  tus  brothers,  or  of  the  nymphe,  who 
"  had  the  chai^  of  him  in  his  childhood ;  or  of 
"  the  giants  who  made  war  upon  him,  and  woull 
"  have  dethroned  him  if  they  had  been  then  arrived 
"  at  the  age  <^  manhood  ?  How  well  iiis  actions 
"  justify  the  Latin  epithets,  optimus^  maxiimu^  so 
"  of^  ^ven  lum,  all  the  worid  knows.'*  Jupits 
has,  therefore,  no  t%fat  to  be  hdd  an  exception, 
but  is,  with  stnct  ^t)priety,  comprehended  lo  die 
name  Satfiovta  attributed,  by  the  Apostle,  to  all  the 
heathen  gods.  But  Saiftovun't  as  we  have  seen,  is 
one  thing,  and  *o  Sux^oXoi  is  another.  Now,  if  a 
supposed  resemblance,  m  dis^Kisition,  between  the 
heathen  gods  and  the  devil,  were  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  what  is  affirmed  in  the  commtm  ver^tm; 
any  vicious  person  of  whom  mentitai  is  made  in 
histoiy,  such  as  Cain,  Ham,  Jezebel,  in  whom  we 

'    "^  De  la  Critique  jHcondeputie.    Dee  Difiiu^t 
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mi^  $m>tey  a  Ikeness  in  cbamXer  or  actioDs  to 
some  divinities  of  the  heathen,  might,  with  equal 
|KV)prie^  as  the  devil>  be  called  the  objects  of  their 
adoratioii, 

i  15.  There  are  two  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, one  in  the  Pentateuch**,  the  other  in  the 
Psalms ",  to  which,  particulariy  the  first,  the  Apos- 
tle had  doubtless  an  alluuon.  In  both,  the  term  used 
by  the  Septua^t  is  Scuftovia :  the  Hebrew  term  is 
not  the  same  in  both  places,  but  in  neither  is  it  a 
word  which  is  ever  translated  dia^oAo^  by  the  Se- 
venty. In  the  Psalm  referred  to,  the  tenn  in  the 
original,  is  that  which  is  commonly  rendered  tdolt- 
Now,  in  regard  to  idols,  the  Apostle  had  said  in  the 
same  Epistle  *",  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  toorldi 
m  other  words,  is  the  repr^oitation  of  no  real  ex- 
istence in  the  universe,  thou^  it  may  be  the  re- 
presentation of  an  imaginary  being.  It  is  as  much 
-as  to  say,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  and  Saturn,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  gods,  as  delineated  by  the  poets 
and  mythd<^ts,  are  nonentities,  the  mere  creatures 
of  imag^tion.  Now,  if  an  lAnA  represent  no  real 
being,  it  does  not  represent  the  devil,  whose  exb- 
tence  is,  on  the  Christian  hypothesis,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. But,  I  am  aware  of  the  objection  that,  if  idol$ 
represent  no  real  beings,  they  either  do  not  refHesent 
demons,  or  demons  are  not  real  beings.  I  answer, 
.  tf  is  true,  that  no  individual  demons,  actually  exist- 

«  Dent.  txtM.  n.        •  PmI.  xCTi.  S.  •     »♦  1  Cvr-.TiH.  4. 
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ing,  are  properly  represented  by  Iheir  idok ;  never- 
theless, these  may,  with  strict  justice,  be  said  to  re- 
present the  genus  or  kind,  that  .is,  beii^  intenne- 
diate  between  God  and  man,  less  than  the  former, 
greater  than  the  latter.  For  to  aU  who  come  under 
this  description,  real  or  inu^jinaiy,  good  oc  bad,  the 
name  demons  is  promiscuously  g^ven.  The  reality 
of  such  intermediate  orders  of  beings,  revelation'every 
where  supposes,  and  rational  theism  does  not  contra- 
dict. Now,  it  is  to  the  kind  expressed  in  the  defini- 
tion now  given,  that  the  p^an  deities  are  represent- 
ed as  corresponding,  and  not  individually,  to  parti- 
cular demons  actually  existing.  To  say,  therefire, 
that  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  to  demons,  is  no  more  than 
to  say,  thai,  they  sacrifice  to  bdngs  which,  whether 
real  or'  imaginary,  we  perceive,  fix)m  their  own  ac- 
counts of  them,  to  be  below  the  supreme.  "  What 
are  men  ?"  says  a  dialogist  in  Lucian  ".  The  an- 
swer is,  "  Mortal  gods.  What  are  gods  ?  Immor- 
tal men."  In  fact,  immcvtality  was  almost  the  oily 
distinction  between  them. 

(  16.  This  leads  directly  to  the  examination  of 
Ae  justness  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  Gentiles  sa- 
cr\fice  to  devils,  in  the  second  view  of  it  that  was 
su^ested,  or  considered  in  relation  to  the  ideas  and 
intentions  of  the  worshippers  themselves,  to  which 
alone,  in  my  apprehension,  the  Apostle  here  alludes. 
First  then,  we  may  justly  say,  that  their  sacrifices 

"  ViUrum  auetio.'    Ti  tm  it  «$f«a-*i;  din  5>«tm*  ri  Am  « 
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"Were  not  ofibred  to  God  ;  for,  however  muph  they 
might  use  the  name  of  God,  the  intention  is  to  be 
judged,  not  by  the  name,  but  by  the  meaning  affix-  ' 
ed  to  it.  Now,  such  a  being  as  the  eternal,  unori- 
ginated,  immutable,  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
they  had  not  in  all  their  system,  and  therefore  did 
not  adwe.  Fw  this  reason,  they  arenot  unjustly 
termed,  by'  the  same  Apostle,  o^eoi,  atheists  "» 
without  God,  diat  is,  without  the  knowledge,  and, 
consequently,  the  belief  and  worship,  of  him  irfio 
alone  is  God.  But  their  sacrifices  and  devotions 
were  presented  to  beings,  to  whom  they  themselves 
ascribed  a  character  infinitely  inferior  to  what  we 
Itnow  to  belong  to  the  true  God,  of  whom  they  were 
ignorant. 

A  late  philosopher,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
partialis  to  the  sentiments  of  an  Apostle,  or  of  die 
weakness  of  a  bias  in  iavour  of  Christianity,  has, 
nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  adopted  the  ideas  of 
the  sacred  author,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
the  pagans*"  a  kind  of  superstitious  atheists^  who 
acknowledged  no  being  that  corresponds  to  our  idea 
of  a  deity.  Besides,  a  great  part  of  the  heathen 
worship  was  confessedly  paid  to  the  ghosts  of  de- 
parted heroes,  of  ctmquerors,  and  potentates,  and  of 
the  inventcHS  of  arts,  whom  popular  superstition, 
after  di^uising  their  history  with  &bles  and  absur- 
dities, had  blindly  deified.  Now,  to  all  such  beings, 
they  themsdves,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  assigned  the 

x  Epb.  ii.  1 3.         »  Nitural  History  of  Religi«o,  Sert.  TV. 
vol,.' I.  41 
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name  icufiovia.  t^urther,  it  deserves  our  notice,  that 
the  Apostle  is  not  writing  here  to  Helxews,  but  to 
Greeks ;  and  that  be  himself,  being  a  native  of  a 
Grcciancity,  knew  perfectly  the  sense  that  was  affix- 
ed by  them  to  the  word  ^tfwna*  If,  therefore,  he 
had  intended,  to  suggest,  that  they  were  all  malignant 
beings  to  whom  their  devotions  were  addressed,  he 
would  never  have  used  the  general  term,  which  he 
knew  they  commonly  understood  in  a  more  favoura- 
ble sense.  In  that  case,  he  would  have  said  xoMcoSof- 
[KXJt  ^vtif  or  something  equivalent: 

i  17.  HowEvEE  much,  therefore,  the  gentilfes 
might  have  disputed  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Apostle's  assertion,  that  they  did  not  o£^  sacrifice 
to  God,  because  they  were  not  sensible  erf"  their  own 
ignorance,  on  this  article  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  as- 
sertion they  would  have  readily  admitted,  that  they 
sacrificed  to  demons,  such  as  the  spirits  of  heroes 
and  heroines  deceased,  and  other  beings  conceived 
superior  to  mere  mortals.  This  chai^  they  them- 
selves would  not  have  pretended  to  be  either  injuri- 
ous or  untrue.  The  very  passage  formeriy  quoted 
■  from  the  Acts,  where  they  call  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection strange  demons,  Icvo  Saifiovia,  shews,  that 
there  were  known  demons,  yvapifia  Saifiovuif  to  whose 
service  they  were' accustomed.  We  cannot  worship 
whom  we  do  not  mean  to  worship.  There  is  an  in- 
consistency in  the  ideas.  They  could,  therefore,  no 
more  be  said  to  have  wcwibipped  the  devil,  as  we 
Christians  uoderstand  the  term,  than  th^  ccmld  be 
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•aid  to  have  w<»-shif)ped  die  cannibals  of  New  Zea- 
land, because  they  had  no  raoie  conception  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other.  Hoover  much  it  may  be  in 
Ae  spirit  of  theolo^cal  controvertists,  to  use  ampli- 
fications irreconcilable  w.ith  truth  and  justice,  in  or- 
der to  render  an  adversary  odious ;  this  manner  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  penmen.  Some  appear- 
ances  of  the  polemic  temper  there  are  in  most  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament,  which  will  be  found  to 
fifsnng  entirely  from  translators.  The  popular  doc* 
trine  has  indeed  been  adopted  by  Milton,  and  gready 
embellished  in  his  incomparable  poem.  But  it  is  ■ 
not  from  the  fictions  of  poets  that  we  must  draw  the 
principles  of  religion. 

i  18.  I  MUST  likewise  own  that,  when,  in  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Corinthians  under  examination,  we  render 
&UfU)Sva  demontf  we  sttU  express  the  sentiment  more 
hufiUy  than  it  is  in  the  original,  because  die  word 
was  commonly  then  used  in  a  good  soiae,  not,  as  we 
Christians  use  tt  at  present,  invaiiably  in  a  bad  sense. 
One  way,  however,  of  restcM'ing  it  to  its  ph>per  im- 
|MHt,  is  to  preserve  sacredly  the  distinction,  which 
luly  writ  so  plainly  authorizes,  and  never  to  confound 
tenos  e  synooyinous,  which  are  there  never  con< 
feunded. 

i  19.  The  above  obaervati<»is  may  serve  also  te 
iUitstrate  a  noted  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  " :  7%f 
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rest  of  the  men  which  were  not  killed  by  thete 
plagues,  yet  repented  not  of  the  works  of  their 
hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils,  Soufuyvia, 
and  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone, 
and  of  wood,  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
walk.  It  is  equally  manifest  here,  as  in  the  former 
examine,  that  the  word  rendered  devils,  ought  to 
have  been  demons:  -aot  is  it  less  manifest,  that 
evay  being  who  is  not  the  one  true  God,  however 
much  conceived  to  .be  superior  to  us,  whether  good 
or  bad,  hero  or  heroine,  demigod  or  deimgoddess, 
angel  or  departed  spirit,  saint  or  sinner,  real  <x  ima- 
ginary, is  in  the  class  comprized  under  the  name 
demons.  And  the  worship  of  them  is  as  much  de- 
monolatry  (if  you  will  admit  the  word)  as  the  ww- 
ship  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Minerva.  This  may  serve 
to  show,  of  how  much  consequence  it  is  to  attend, 
with  accuracy,  to  the  diSerences  to  be  found  in  die 
application  of  words.  It  is  only  thereby  that  we  can 
learn  their  exact  import,  and  be  qualified  to  jut^e, 
both  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  completion,  q£  scrip- 
tural prophecies.  As  to  the  worship  of  the-deod 
ta  hia^oTM,  nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that,  ia 
Scripture,  no  pagans  are  chained  with  it ;  and  as  to 
the  worship  tam  Saifioviav,  beings  subordinate  to  the 
supreme,  it  may  be  considered  how  iar  we  can,  with 
justice,  say  that  the  pagans  are  peculiarly  chaige> 
able.  It  will  deserve  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  the  only  difference  between  demonolatry  and 
idolatry  appears  to  be,  that  the  first  regards  the 
object  of  worship,  the  second  the  mode.     The  fiar- 
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net  is  a  IwAktiiui  of  the  first  commandment,  the  lat< 
ter  of  die  seoxtd.  The  connecticm,  however,  is  so 
intiniatb  between  tbem,  that  they  have  rarelv,  if  ever, 
been  found  separate. 

i  20.  There  are  only  two  other  passages  when, 
in  the  wcml  iaiftovia  ocxnirs  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  both  which  there  is  some  difficult-  One  is, 
where  Paul  warns  Timothy  "  of  those  who  would 
make  a  defection  from  the  faith,  givmg  heed  to  se- 
ducing tpiritst  and  doctrines  of  devils,  iiiaana^MUi 
ion/toviov,  doctrines  c^  demons.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
whether,  by  this  phrase,  we  are  to  understand  doc- 
trines suggested  by  demons,  cm*  doctrines  concern- 
ing  demons.  The  form  of  expression  will  support 
either  meaning.  If  the  first,  the  word  demons  is 
taken  in  a  bad  sense,  for  ^Kists,  or  other  spirits  of 
a  malignant  character,  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  wcHid  in  the  Gospels,  where  an  agency  on  hu- 
man beings  b  ascribed  to  them.  The  .connection 
of  the  words,  doctrines  of  demons,  widi  seducing 
ipirits,  immediately  preceding,  g^ves  some  plausi-^ 
bili^  to  this  interfHctatiixi.  If  the  second,  there  is 
leaacMi  to  think,  that  it  is  used  rone  extensively,  fat 
dl  tbose  beii^,  inferior  to  God,  vfbo  are  made  ob- 
jects oi  adMation.  In  this  case,  the  words  fbretel 
uther  a  total  apostacy  from  the  &ith  of  the  Gospel, 
to  heathen  demon(d<^,  commcoily  called  mythology, 
or  a  defection  frran  die  purity  t^  its  doctrine,  by  ad- 
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mittiftg  an  unnatural  mixtmc  cf'hSiAxtiA  Aqp- 
dities.  TTiat  this  is  his  meaningi  is  rendered  not 
bntHobable,  by  its  being  corniected  with  odier  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Christiffli  doctrine,  siso  introduced 
some  ages  after  the  times  o[  the  Apostles,  and  im- 
plied in  the  words,  Jbrbiddittg  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meatt^  6?c.  But  With  rc- 
q]ect  to  tlus  question,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

S  21.  The  other  passage  is  in  the  Epistle  of 
James  **.  The  whole  verse  in  the  conuuon  verska 
runs  thus :  Thou.  deSevest  that  there  u  one  Ood; 
thou  dost  well:  the  devils  also  believe  and  tremUe: 
«x  ^u/wmx,  die  demmis.  That  the  Apostle  here 
means  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  deceased,  which 
{in  Jewish  use,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus)  wot 
commonly  s^ted  demons,  there  is  no  reason  toqucs- 
tion.  The  only  points  of  which  their  belief  is  as- 
sert^, are  the  being  and  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.. 
The  epithet  &ufioviti^  is  accordingly  used  in  a  bod 
sense  in  this  Episde^,  where  that  wisdom  \d)idi 
ptnduceth  envy  and  contention,  is  sQ^led  eardily, 
sensual,  dexnlish,  icufiovioiiKi  demonian. 

4  22.  Thb  only  other  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, connected  with  ^UjUtiv,  are  ieeOiSatfUiV  and 
'  ^latSaifuwia.  Each  occurs  only  once.    The  formff 
is  rendered,  by  our  translators^   superstitious,  the 
latter  superstition.    Neithw  of  them  is  found  in  die 
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SeptQSg^t,  or  the  Apocrypha,  or  in  any  pa^  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  may  readdy  believe,  that  the  Jews,  in  speaking 
(^  their  own.religicHi,  would  avoid  the  use  of  terms 
beiuij^  so  maiufest  an  allusion  to  a  species  of  wtv- 
dhip  which  it  oxidemns.  The  only  place  where  the 
term  teutiStufUM'  occurs,  b  Paul's  speech  in  the  Are- 
opagus at  Athens.  It  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Athe- 
nians, who  where  pagans.  Av&peg  AQi^ixuoi^  says  he, 
narea  navra  'o$  istatStufiovs^tpag  v/ca$  ^tapa  ^ ; 
in  the  commrai  version,  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  m  tdi  things  ye  are  too  superstitious.  TYnt 
English  expression  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  hardier 
than  the  Greek.  As  die  wtxd  no  where  else  occurs 
in  the  sacred  writings,  our  «ily  rule  for  ascert^ning 
its  import  is  the  classical  application.  Besides,  the 
Apostle,  being  a  native  of  a  Grecian  ci^,  well  knew 
ui  what  sense  his  hearers  would  understand  the  tain. 
If,  dien,  he  spoke  to  be  understood,  we  must  sup< 
pose  that  he  employed  his  words  according  to  their 
current  value  in  the  place.  Now,  it  is  plain  that,  in 
the  classical  use,  itujiiatfuav  has  not  a  bad  meaning, 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  context  that  leads 
us  to  an  un&vourable  interpretation.  Atei  Be  SetaiSaui- 
pet»  *fv\  He  vMis  ahoays  a  religious  man,  says  Xeno- 
phon  of  Agesilans,  when  he  is  plainly  commending 
him.  Favcninus  explains  the  word  by  o  evas^tj^, 
ptous,-  and  g^ves  rvXo^Eia  as  the  common  import  of 

*•  Acls,  xvii.  43- 
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ieuji^fipvuLy  which  he  resolves  into  ^o/3os  BeeO'  ti 
Saufiovav,  the  fear  ofGod^  or  of  demons. 

Now,  it  has  been  shewn  that,  amtHig  pagans,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  jou/xcn',  the  meaning 
was  &vourable.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Setai&ufta/v 
was  also  susceptible  of  a  bad  meaning,  answering  to 
our  word  superstitious.  Further,  I  readily  admit 
that  the  Aposde  would  not  probably  have  used  that 
tain  in  speaking  of  either  Jews  or  Christians,  be- 
cause he  ^d  not  consider  the  SatftovEi  as  objects  oS 
their  venenttion.  At  the  same  time,  he  knew  that, 
in  addies^g  the  Adienians,  he  employed  a  term 
which  could  not  be  (^fensive  to  them.  Indeed,  his 
manner  of  introducii^  his  subject,  shews  a  desire 
of  softening  the  disap^Ht^tion  which  his  words  im- 
ply, and  from  which  he  took  occasion  to  expound 
the  principles  of  a  more  sublime  theolt^y.  The 
Athenians  g^mied  in  the  character  of  being  nuxe  re- 
li^ous,  ^laiioAftovf^epoi,  than  any  other  Grecian 
state.  Paul's  concession  of  this  point  in  their  fa- 
vour, would  rather  ^^ify  than  offend  them,  and 
would  serve  to  alleviate  the  censure  of  carrying  their 
relig^CHi  to  excess.  Evety  thing,  in  the  turn  of  his 
expression,  shews  that  it  was  his  intention  to  tell 
them,  in  the  mildest  terms,  what  he  found  censura^ 
ble  in  their  devotion,  and  thence  to  take  occasion 
of  preaching  to  them  the  only  true  God.  Accord, 
ingly,  he  employed  a  word,  which  he  knew  no  pa- 
gan could  take  amiss ;  and  to  denote  the  excess  with 
which  he  thought  them  chargeable,  he  chose  to  use 
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die  -compaTBtive  degree,  which  was  the  gentle^  man- 
ner of  doing  it  Nay,  he  even  abates  tfie  imptwt 
of  the  comparative,  by  the  particle  ix;.  Beza  has 
propeiij  -rendered  J|f  exjM^ssion,  yiiasi  religiosiores.- 
The  verdon,  too  superstitious,  notoiily  dewatesfrom 
the  intention  of  the  speaker,  but  incfaides  a  gross  iiD' 
propriety,  as  it  implies  that  it  is  rig^t  to  be  supersti- 
tious to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  the  error  lies  in 
exceeding  that  degree ;  whotas,  in  die  uiuvjersal  ac- 
ceptation of  the  English  term,  all  supetpstitiflD  a  ex- 
cess, and  therefore  feulty. 

As  to  the  noun  iwffiSeuitovia,  in  the  only  flsat  of 
Scripture  where  it  occurs,  it  is  mentioned  as  ustd 
by  a  heathen,  in  relation  to  the  Jewsh.  religion. 
Festus,  the  president,  when  he  acquainted  king  Agiip- 
pa  concerning  Paul,  at  that  time  his  prisona-,  sa)« 
that  he  (bund  the  accusation  brought  against  Um,  by 
hb  countrymen,  not  to  be  such  as  he  had  expected 
but  to  consist  in  ^Tjtfuuvta  nva  Kept  tifg-  t^rnt^  JKip 
oiiatftovaiiy  hi  the  English  translation,  certain  ques- 
tions of  their  own  superstition "'.  It  was  not  unlike 
a  Roman  magistrate  to  call  the  Jewish  religion  fuj>«r- 
stition.  That  the  Gentiles  were  accustomed  to  speak 
of  it  contemptuously,  is  notorious.  But  it  should  be 
considn^,  that  Festus  was  then  addressing  his  dis- 
course to  king  Agrippa,  who  bad  come  ter  Cesarea  to 
ocMigratulate  him,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Jew,  and 
to  vrhom  it  appears,  from  the  whole  of  the  story,  that 
l^stov  meaeit  to  show  the  utmost  civili^.    It  can- 

•*  Acts,  xxT.  19. 
VOL.   I.  ^ 
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not  then  be  imagined,  that  he  wpuld  intenticHially 
afiront  a  .yisfeant  of  hb  rank,  the  very  purpose  oS 
i^iose  yisA  had  been  to  do  him  honour  on  his  pro- 
.motion.  That  the  ordinary  import  of  the  term  was 
favourable,  cannot  be  questioned.  Diodonis  Siculus,- 
^)eaking  of  the  religious  service  perftMined  by  the 
liigh-priest,  at  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  oblig- 
ed to  be  present,  adds,  Tavra  &'enfart€v,  ofui  fuv  »$ 
ietaiScuftovtav  9CU  ^eo^nXrt  ^utv  tw  ^aaiXem  Ji^cfffe- 
nofievos  '^  . "  These  thit^  he_  did  to  excite  the 
"  ting  to  a  devout  and  pious  life."  The  word,  there- 
Sorc,  ou^t  to  have  been  rendered  religion;  according 
to  its  primitive  and  most  usual  acceptation  among 
dieGreete.' 

Bishop  Peaice  is,  for  aught  I  know,  singular  in 
tiiioking  that  "VIK  t^us  ^BtatSaifioviai  oug^t  to  be 
translated  ^a/jfwc/tfjw/^j^rton,  meaning  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  uuight  by  Paul.  But  of  this  veraimi 
the  words  are  evidently  not  susceptible  ;  the  only  au- 
thority alleged  is  Peter,  who  says  ^',  naaa  Tipo^qnui 
j^Kt^ifS  i&iOf^  e7U?i,vasai  ov  yiverouy  in  the  coinm<xi 
tmnslatim,  JVb  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  qf  any 
private  interpretation.  Admitting  that  this  is  a  just 
expression  of  the  sense  of  that  passage,  the  cases 
are  not  parallel.  l3(o$  has  there  no  article.  If  the 
impCHt  of  i&og  in  the  other  place  were  private,  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  nuist  not  be  a  but  the  pri- 
vate superstition,  or  the  private  religion.  Had  i|fe 
any  evidence  that  this  designaticm  had  been  giupa  |p 

«Lib.  i.  »2Peler,  i.  K». 
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Christianity  in  the  times  of  the  AposHes,  there  might 
be  some  plausibility  in  the  conjecture.  But  there  is  ' 
no  trace  of  such  a  designation  ;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  iinproper  as  applied  to  a 
doctrine,  which  was  preached  publicly  every  where,' 
and  of  whose  ministers,  both  Jews  and  Pagans  com- 
plfuned  that  they  turned  the  wotM  upside  down.  ' 
There  are  few  words  in  the  New  Testament  more 
common  than  1^10$,  but  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
wherein  it  is  accompanied  with  the  article,  ihat  can 
be  rendered  otherwise  than  his  own,  her  onm,  at 
their  oxvn. 

•  (  23.  So  much  {<»-  the  distinction  uniformly  ob- 
served in  Scripture  between  the  words  Sia^oXog  and 
icuficrviov  ;  to  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  an- 
cient  Syriac  version,  these  names  are  always  duly 
distinguished.  The  words  employed  in  translating 
one  of  them  are  never  used  in  rendering  the  other ; 
and  in  all  the  Latin  translations  I  have  seen,  ancient 
and  modem.  Popish  and  Protestant,  this  distinction 
ia  carefully  observed.  It  is  observed  also  in  Diodati's 
Italian  version,  and  most  of  the  late  French  versions. 
But  in  Luther's  German  tran^ation,  the  Geneva 
French,  and  the  common  English,  the  words  are 
confounded  in  the  manner  above  observed.  Some 
of  the  later  English  translations  have  ccHrected  this 
error,  aiid  some  have  implicitly  followed  the  com- 
mon  version. 
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PART  11. 

'A^  AND  Teewa. 

Tbe  next  example  I  diall  produce  of  words  in 
wlucji,  tbough  commonly  translated  hj  the  same 
English  term,  there  is  a  real  difierenoe  of  ^nifica. 
tion»  shall  be  hhr^  and  ytewa,  in  the.  common  ver- 
sion  rendered  hell.  That  ytewn  is  emjdoyed  in  the 
New  Testament  to  denote  the  place  of  future  punish- 
ment prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  is  indis- 
putable. In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  find  this 
place  in  the  same  manner  mentioned.  Acccardingly 
the  word  ysewa  does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint. 
It  is  not  a  Greek  wcvd,  and  ccmsequendy  not  to  be 
found  in  llie  Grecian  dassics.  It  is  originally  a  com- 
pound  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  OJPF  K'J  gf  Atn- 
nom,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  a  place  near  Jerusa- 
lem, of  which  we  hear  first  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  ". 
It  was  there  that  die  cruel  sacrifices  c^  children 
were  made  by  fire  to  Moloch,  tbe  Ammonitish 
idol^.  The  place  was  also  called  Tophet*°,  and 
that,  as  is  supposed^  from  the  noise  of  drums,  (Tc^ 
signifying  a  drum,)  a  noise  raised  on  purpose  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  helpless  itifimts.  As  this 
place  was,  in  [Hocess  of  time,  considered  as  an  em- 
blem of  hell,  or  the  place  of  tonnent  reserved  lex* 

"  Jos.  XT.  8.  It  is  rendered  by  the^70  Job,  xviii.  16.  Tm-Zntfo 
and  ID  some  editions,  raimx,  hence  tbe  name  in  the  N.  T^ 
^  9  Chron.  uxiii,  6.  «  2  Kings,  xsiii.  10. 
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(he  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state,  the 
name  Tophet  came  gradually  to  be  used  in  this 
sense,  and  at  length  to  be  confined  to  it.  Thb  is 
the  sense,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  geheraia^  a  sy- 
nonymous term,  is  always  to  be  understood  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  it  occurs  just  twelve  times. 
In  ten  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt :  in  the  other 
two  the  expression  is  figurative ;  but  it  scarcely  will 
admit  a  question,  that  the  figure  is  taken  irom  that 
state  of  misery  which  awaits  the  impenitent.  Thus 
the  Pharisees  are  said  to  make  the  proselyte,  whom 
they  compass  sea  and  land  to  gain,  twofold  m<x^  a 
diikl  of  heU,  vus  /e^w^Ki  than  themselves  *' ;  an 
expression  both  similar  in  form,  and  equivalent  in 
^gnification,  to  vw;  hta^o^ao^  son  of  the  devil,  and  . 
tuog  tvtg  aXuXciag,  son  of  perdition.  In  the  other 
passage  an  unruly  toi^e  is  said-to  be  set  en  fire  of 
helf*,  ^Xoiyi^Qfievij  vno  "Os  ysewrfq.  These  two  can- 
not be  compered  as  exceptioos,  it  being  the.  manl- 
iest intention  of  the  writers  in  both  to  draw  an  illus- 
tration  criF  the  subject  from  that  state  of  perfect 
wretdwdness. 

i  2.  As  to  the  word  &^,  which  occurs  in  eleven 
places  of  die  New  Testament,  and  is  rendered  heU 
in  all,  except  one,  where  it  is  translated  grave,  it 
is  quite  common  in  clasucal  authors,  and  frequently 
used  by  the  Seventy,  in  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.     In  my  judgment,  it  ought  never  in 

"  Matt,  ixiii,  15.  '*  -James,  iii,  6. 
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Scripture  to  be  rendered  hell,  at  feast  in  the  sense 
wherein  that  word  is  now  universally  understood  by 
Christians.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  correspond- 
ing wwd  is  SWE'  skeol,  which  signifies  the  state  of 
the  dead  in  genert],  without  regard  to  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  persons,  their  hi^piness  or  miseiy. 
In  translatmg  that  wchxI,  the  Seven^  have  almost 
invMTably  used  ai>js.  This  word  is  also  used  some- 
times in  rendering  the  nearly  synonymous  words 
«■  phrases  113  bar,  and  113  ♦JStt  abne  bor,  the  pit, 
and  stones  of  the  pit,  mo  Sv  tsal  moth,  the  shades  of 
death,  nondumeh,  silence.  ■  The  state  is  always  re- 
presented under  those  figures  which  suggest  some- 
thii^  dreadful,  dark,  and  silent,  about  which  the 
most  prying  eye,  and  listening  ear,  can  acquire  no 
infonnauon.  The  term  a^,  hades,  is  well  adapted 
to  express  this  idea.  It  was  written  anciently,  as  we 
leam  from  the  poets  (for  what  is  called  the  poetic,  is 
nothing  but  the  ancient  dialect),  h^^,  ab  a  priva- 
tiva  et  et^  video,  and  signifies  obscure,  hidden,  in- 
visible. To  this  the  word  hell  in  its  primitive  signi- 
fication petfectly  corresponded.  For,  at  first,  it  de- 
noted only  what  was  secret  or  concealed.  This 
w(Mtl  is  found  with  little  variation  of  form,  and  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  meaning,  in  all  the  Teutonic  dia- 
lects". 

But  thou^  our  word  heU,  in  its  original  signifi- 
cation, was  more  adapted  to  express  the  sense  of  hh^ 

"  See  Jiuiios'  Gothic  Glossary,  mbjoiaed  to  the  Co<lex  Ar- 
geoteiis,  on  the  word  kulgan. 
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dian  of  yeewot)  it  is  not  so  now.  When  we  spesk  as 
Christians,  we  always  exi^ess  by  it,  the  place  of 
ths  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  the  general  judg- 
ment, as  opposed  to  heaven,  the  place  of  the  reward 
of  the  ri^teous.  It  is  true  that,  in  translating  hea- 
then poets,  we  retain  the  old  sense  of  the  word  hell, 
which  answers  to  the  Latin  orcus,  w  rather  infemus, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  descent  of  ^neas,  <x  v£ 
Orpheus,  into  hell.  Now  the  word  mfemus,  in  La- 
tin, comprehends  the  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  and 
contains  both  elysium  the  place  of  the  blessed,  and 
tartarus  the  abode  of  the  miserable.  The  term  in- 
Jeri,  comprehends  all  the  inhabitants  good  and  bad, 
happy  and  wretched.  The  Latin  words  infemus 
and  inferi  bear  evident  traces  of  the  notion  that 
the  repository  of  tt)e  souls  of  the  departed  is  under 
ground.  This  appears  also  to  have  been  the  opinicHi 
of  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  indeed  of  all 
antiquity.  How  hi  the  Micient  practice  of  burying 
the  body  may  have  contributed  to  produce  tins  idea 
concerning  the  mansion  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceas- 
ed, I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say ;  but  it  is  veiy 
plain,  that  neither  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
OW  Testament,  nor  in  the  New,  does  the  word  o&k 
cwivey  the  meaning  which  the  present  English  wcxd 
hell,  in  the  Christian  usage,  always  conveys  to  our 
miads. 

i  3.  It  were  endless  to  illustrate  this  remark  by 
an  enumeration  and  examination  of  all  die  passages 
in  both  Testaments  wherein  the  word  is  fouod.  The 
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totetnpt  would  be  unnecessaiy,-  as  it  ft-hardljr  aov 
picteiuled  by  any  critic,  tliat  tUs  is  the  acct^itatigB 
of  the  term  m  the  Old  TestameiH.  Who,  for  «4^ 
ample,  would  rendo*  die  vords  of  tbe  voierat^fk 
triarch  Jacob  ^,  when  )k  was  deceived  by  fats  MbM 
into  the  opinion  that  his  favourite  child  Joseph  'tm^ 
been  devoured  by  a  wild  beast,  /  wili  go  dawn  to 
hell  to  my  son  mourning?  or  the  words  which  Itt 
used",  vtben  they  expostulated  with  him,  aboet 
sending  liis  youngest  son  Bcaijamin  into  £gTft 
aloi^  with  them;  Ye  will  bring  down  wy  grey  hart 
with  sorrow  to  heU?  Yet  in  both  places  the  wocd, 
in  the  original,  is  sheol,  and  in  the  version  of  tbe 
Seventy,  hades.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  &- 
mous  passage  from  the  Psalms*',  quoted  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ^'^j  of  which  I  $hall  have  occasicB 
to  take  notice  afterwards;  though  the  wmd  is  dtf 
same  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  as  in  the  two 
fcHiner  quotations,  and  though  it  is,  in  both  places, 
rendered  heU  in  the  commtMi  version,  it  would  be 
^>surd  to  understand  it  as  denoting  the  pkice  of  tfie 
damned,  wbe&er  the  exprcssion  be  intoprettd  lite- 
niUy  of  David  the  t^pt,  or  of  Jesus  ChnaX.  tbe  anti- 
type, agreeably  to  its  pincipal  and  ultimate  object. 

i  4.  But  it  appears  at  present  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  critics,  that  the  term,  at  least  in  the 
Old  Testament,  means  no  more  than  1M  keber, 

*'  Gen.  xsxTii.  35.         *•  xlii.  38.  «  Psal.  xvi.  10. 

«  Acts,  ii.  27. 
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grave  or  sepulchre.  Of  the  truth  of  ^  t^imion, 
after  (he  most  attentive,  and  I  thii^  inqtartial,  exa- 
mmati(»i,  I  am  &r  {ftnn  being  convinced.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  not  insensibk  of  the  we^t  which 
'  is  given  to  that  interpretation,  hj  some  great  names 
in  the  kamed  worid,  particularly  that  of  Father  Si- 
mcHi,  a  man  deepty  versed  in  oriental  literature,  who 
has  expressly  said  *•,  that  sheol  signifies  in  the  He- 
Inew  (^  the  Old  Testament,  sepukhre,  and  who  has 
strenuously  and  repeatedly  defended  this  sentiment, 
against  Le  Clerc  and  others  who  had  attacked  k  *. 
And  since  he  seems  even  to  challenge  his  opponents 
to  jxDduce  examples,  Sram.  the  OJd  Testament, 
wherein  ^  word  sheol  has  the  significatitHi  which 
they  ascribe  to  it ;  I  shall  here  briefly,  with  all  the 
delerence  due  to  names  so  respectable  as  those  which 
appear  on  the  oj^Kidte  side,  lay  before  the  reader  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  uprai  the  question. 

4  5.  I  FSESLY  acknowledge  that,  by  transhiting 
ake(d  the  grave,  the  purport  of  tMb  sentence  is  <^ten 
expressed  with'su^cient  cleamess.  The  example 
last  quoted  ftom  Genesis  is  an  evidence.  Ye  xoitl 
bring  down  my  gray  hairt  vjith  sorrow  to  the  grave^ 
undoubtedly  g^ves  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in 
die  oi%inal,  notwithstanding  that  the  Ei^sh  word 

«  HI»t.  Crit.  du  N.  T.  ch.  12. 

*■  RapoKM  B  lit  Defenn  de>  SeotEnwDi  de  quelqnei  lleolo. 
gieni  de  Iloll&nde,  ch.  xri. 
vol,.   I.  43 
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graoe  does  not  give  the  meaiung  of  the  Hebrew 
word  sheol.  This  may,  at  first,  appear  a  paradox, 
but  win  not  be  found  so,  when  examined.  Sui^wtc 
Mie,  in  relatii^  the  circumstances  oS  a  friend's 
death,  ^uld  a^,  "  This  unludcy  accident  brot^^ 
"  him  to  Ms  shroud,"  another  should  aajr,  "  It 
"  loou^t  him  to  his  coffin,"  a  third,  "  It  brou^ 
"  him  to  his  grave."  The  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed by  them  all,  and  these  plain  words,  "  This 
"  accident  proved  the  cause  of  his  death,"  are  equi- 
valent to  what  was  said  by  every  one  of  them. 
But,  can  we  jiistfy  infer  thence,  that  the  £i^^ 
WOTds  shroud,  coffin,  grave,  and  death,  are  ^ntmy- 
mous  terms  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended  by  those  who 
know  English.  Yet  I  have  not  heard  any  argu- 
.  ment  stronger  than  tWs,  for  accounting  the  Hebrew 
wfHtts  sheol  and  keber  synonymous.  The  cases  are 
entirely  parallel.  Used  as  tropes  thcgr  often  are  so. 
Who  can  question  that,  when  there  is  any  thing 
figurative  in  the  expression,  the  sense  may  be  con- 
veyed without  thft  figure,  or  by  another  figure  ? 
And  if  so,  the  figures  ot  tr(^)es,  however  different, 
may  doubtless,  in  such  ^pUcadon,  be  called  syno- 
nymous to  one  another,  and  to  the  {xt>per  term " 

*o  Tbia  is  precisely  the  idea  which  CappelUu  (to  whom  He- 
brew criticism  owes  more  perhaps  than  to  mny  other  indiTidiial) 
had  of  the  relation  between  the  words  iheol  and  keber.  la 
answer  to  VilUlpandns,  who,  iir  explaining  a  Hebrew  inicrip. 
tion,  sDf^ses  sk  the  letter  schin,  to  stand  for  aheol  and  mean 
sepulchre,  he  expresses  himself,  thus,  *'  Quis  nan  Tidet,  quaa 
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Now,  if  diis  holds  or  the  tropes  of  &e  sane  Un. 
guage,  it  holds  also  of  those  of  different  langiUiges. 
You  may  adc^t  a  trope  in  translating',  wbtdi  does 
not  literally  answer  to  that  of  the  origioal,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  conveys  the  sense  of  Ifcc  origi- 
nal, mMe  justTy  than  the  Uteml  vgi^uon  would  iiBivc 
done.  But  in  this  case,  though  the  whole  sentence, 
in  the  version,  corre^rands  to  the  ,whole  sentence, 
in  the  original,  there  is  not  the  lite  correspondence 
in  the  words  taken  several^.  Sometimes  the  re- 
verse happens,  to  wit,  that  every  word  of  a  Kotenoe, 
in  the  original,  has  a  w(»xl  exactly  corresponding,  in 
the  versicwi;  and  yet  the  whole  sentence,  in  the 
•ne,  does  not  correspond  to  the  whole  sentence,-  in 
die  other.  The  different  geniuses  of  different  lan- 
guages, render  it  impossible  to  obtain,  always,  a  cch'- 
respondence,  in  both  respects.  When  it  cm  be  l^d 
only  in  one,  the  sentiment  is  ^ways  to  be  preferred 
to  the  wfxds.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  know  bow 
our  translattx^  could  have  rendered  theol  in  that 
passage  better  than  tbey  have  done.  Taken  by  it- 
self, we  have  no  word  in  our  tangu^  that  answers 
to  it.  The  Latin  is,  in  this  instance,  luckier ;  as 
it  supphes  a  word  perfectly  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  sacred  penman,  at  the  same  time  that  it  jusdy 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  whole.    Such  is  the  trans- 

"  CoacU  sit  ^Dsinodi  ioterpretatio,  qnainqne  aliena  a  more, 
**  iDgenio,  et  phra|i  verd  ebraict.  Nam  at  r  significet  *rtm> 
**  quis  Ebninni  peritas  dixerit,  cam  *nm  tefiulcmm  noD  signi- 
'*  fleet,  aisl  ligarat£  locntione  apud  prophetas^  qni  tropice  lo. 
*'  qunntiir."     Diatriba  de  Ifterii  Ebr. 
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lation  ef  the  verse  ia  the  Vulgate,  Bedueetia  cwtot 
meos  cum  dolore  ad  inferos.  Now,  though  our  word 
the  grave,  may  answer  sufficiently  in  some  cases,-fflr 
cxpressingf,  not  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  word«AM^ 
but  the  furpoit  of  the  sentence,  it  g^ves,  in .  dtlier 
caaes,  but  a  ieeble,  and  sometimes  an  impn^KTy.ver- 
foon  of  the  original.  But  thb  will  be  more  evidtsit 
afterwards. 

'  i  6.  FiBST,  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  hades, 
it  seems  always  to  have  been  conceived  by  bo& 
'Jews  and  pagans,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  eardi. 
Bear  its  centre,  as  we  should  term  it,  or  its  founb*  - 
lion  (acconUng  to  the  notions  of  the  Hebrews,  vhm 
knew  nothing  of  its'  spherical  figure),  and  answer- 
ing in  depth  to  the  visible  heavens  in  height ;  both 
which  ar^  on  this  account,  ofbier  than  once,  con- 
trasted in  sacred  writ  In  general,  to  express  any 
thing  inconceivably  deep,  this  word  is  adopted,  which 
shows  sufficiently  that  un&thomable  depth  was  al- 
ways a  coocomitant  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  shed. 
Thus  God  is  represented  by  Moses  as  saying ",  A 
Jire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  vikich  shall  bum  to  tie 
lowest  hell,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  common  ver- 
sion. The  word  is  sheol  or  hades  :  and  Simon 
himself  admits  *',  that  it  is  here  an  hypeibcde, 
which  signifies  that  the  fire  should  veach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  earth,  and  consume  the  whole  earth. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  is,  in  this  passage,  used  hy. 

*■  Dent,  ixxii.  3).        "  Reponse  &  la  Defense,  kt,  ch.  xvi. 
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perboHcally.  But  will  any  person  pretend  that  it 
could  have  answered  the  purpose  of  giving  the  most 
terrible  view  of  divine  judgments,  if  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  had  implied  no  more  dian  a  grave  ? 
This  concession  of  Simon's  b,  in  effect,  giving  up 
the  cause.  According  to  the  explanation  I  have 
given  of  the  pcoper  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  per- 
fectly adapted  to  such  an  use,  and  made  a  very  strik- 
ing hyperbole  ;  hut  if  his  account  of  the  literal  and 
ordinary  import  of  the  term  be  just ;  the  expression, 
■  so  fer  &x>m  being  hyperbolical,  would  have  been  tlie 
reverse. 

'  In  iiuther  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  the  inhabitants 
of  &^  are,  from  their  subterranean  abode,  denomi- 
nated by  the  Apostle  Paul ",  mwra^&wiw,  a  word  of 
the  same  impcxt  with  the  phrase  imoxcera  vik  yrs, 
-  under  the  earth,  in  the  Apocalypse",  and  which, 
with  the  nwpavtot  and  sTtiiyEioi  celestial  beings,  and 
terrestrial,  include  the  whole  rational  creation.  That 
they  are  expressly  enumerated  as  including  the  whole, 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  attentively  peruses 
the  two  passages  referred  to.  Of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Hebrew  noti(His,  and  the  p^an,  in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  add  any  tiling  to  what  has  been  observ- 
ed above,  from  the  import  of  the  names  injemus  and 
htferi,  those  beautiful  lines  of  Virgi]  might  suffice  : 
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Nod  seeoi,  ac  ai  qui  penitus  tI  term  dehiscens 
InfernBS  reseret  sedes,  et  regna  racludat 
Pallida,  diiB  Idtim,  eaperque  immaae  banthriim     - 
CertiatDr,  trepidentqae  immisso  lumioe  maaes  **. 

(  7.  Several  proofs  might  be  brought  from 
the  Prophets,  and  even  from  the  Gospels,  of  Ae  op- 
position  in  which  heaven  for  height^  and  hades  for 
depth,  were  conceived  to  stand  to  each  other,  I 
shall  produce  but  a  few  fixim  the  Old  Testament, 
which  convey  the  most  precise  notion  of  their  sen- 
timents on  this  subject.  The  first  is  from  the  Bodi 
of  Job  ",  where  we  have  an  illustration  of  Ae  uo- 
searchableness  of  the  divine  perfections  in  these  me- 
moable  words,  as  found  in  the  common  version, 
Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  higk 
as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  JkU, 
^a^vtepa  ie  rav  tv  afou,  what  canst  thou  know  f 
The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  ami 
broader  than  the  sea.  Now,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
word  in  the  Old  Testament  always  denotes  grave  or 
"sepulchre,  nothing  can  be  a  fuller  confutation  than 
thb  parage.  Among  such  immense  distances  as 
the  height  of  heaven,  the  extent  of  the  earth,  and 
-  the  ocean,  which  were  not  only  in  those  days  un- 
known to  men,  but  conceived  to  be  unknowable; 
to  introduce  as  one  of  the  unmeasurables,  a  sepul- 
chre whose  depth  could  scarcely  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  cubits,  and  which,  being  the  work  <rf  men^ 

"  ^B.  Tiii.  »•  Job,  xi.  7,  8,  9. 
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was  poi&ctly  known,  would  have  been  absurd  indeed, 
not  to  say  ridiculous.  What  man  in  his  senses  could 
bave  said,  *  Ye  can  no  more  comprehend  the  Deity, 
'  than  ye  can  discover  the  hei^t  of  the  firmament, 
*  or  measure  the  depth  of  a  grave.' 

A  passage  very  similar  v(p  have  in  the  Psalms  ", 
where  heaven  and  a^  are  in  the  same  way  con- 
trasted.' If  lascendup  into  heaven,  thou  art  there! 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  cav  xoTcx^  e($  xov  bhtv, 
behold  thou  art  there.  The  only  other  place  I  shall 
mention  b  in  the  Prophet  Amos  ",  where  God  is 

,  represented  as  saying,  Though  they  dig  into  hell, 
n$  hhovy  thaiee  shall  my  hand  take  them  s  though 
they  cUmb  up  to  heaven^  thence  will  I  bring  them 
down  ;  and  though  they  hide  themselves  on  the  top  qf 
Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence  ;  and 
though  they  be  fddjrom  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  thence  iviS  I  commaiui  a  serpent,  and  he  sfiaii 
bite  them.  Herejbr  illustration  we  have  a  douUe 
contrast.  To  the  top  oi  Carmel,  a  very  high  moun- 
tain, the  bottom  of  the  sea  b  very  properly  con- 
trasted ;  but  to  heaven,  which  is  incomparably  high- 
er than  the  hi^^st  mountain,  no  suitable  contrast  is 
found,  except  sheol  ra*  hades,  which  was  evidently 
conceived  to  be  the  lowest  thii^  in  the  wra-ld.  The 
sjt^eutt  were  supposed  to  possess  the  middle  parts, 
the  tTtovpavuH  and  xofeaj^ovan  occupied  the  ex- 

.  tiemes,  the  fonner  in  height,  the  latter  in  depth. 
A  late  vmter,  of  jvofouod  erudition,  of  whose  senti- 

"  P»l-  cupax.  8.  "  Ainoi,  iz.  9,  5. 
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meats,  cm  this  subject,  I  shall  have  occasion  soon  to 
take  notice,  has'quote^  the  above  passage  of  Amos, 
to  pmve  that  into  sheol  men  penetrate  by  (kgging:  he 
might,  \nih  equal  reason,  have  quoted  it  to  prove 
that  into  heaven  men  penetrate  by  climbing,  or  that 
men,  in  onler  to  hide  themselves,  have  recourse  to 
the  bottom  of  (he  sea. 

i  8.  Again,  let  it  be  observed,  that  keber^  the 
Hebrew  word  fw  grave  or  sepuichre,  is  never  ren- 
dered in  the  ancient  tiaoslaticsi  c^»  but  ta^oi, 
HvrKiaf  or  some  equivalent  term.  Sheol^  on  die 
contrary,  is  never  ruulered  •ra^  or  (iM^tth  but  al- 
ways a&7$ ;  nor  is  it  ever  ccmstrued  with  3a»ra,  or 
any  verb  which  s^;nifies  to  bury,  a  thing  almost  in- 
evitable, in  words  so  frequently  occurring,  if  it  had 
ever  pr(^>erly  dgnified  a  grave.  This  itself  mi^t 
suffice  to  show  diat  die  ideas  which  the  Jews  had  d' 
these  were  never  confounded.  I  observe  further, 
that  hhii,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word, 
is  always  singular  in  meaning,  as  well  as  in  form. 
The  word  for  grave  is  often  pluiaL  The'former  never 
admits  the  possessive  pronouns,  being  the  receptacle 
of  ail  the  dead,  and  therefore  incapable  of  an  ap- 
propriaticHi  to  individuals,  the  latter  often.  Wheie 
die' disposal  of  the  body  or  corpse  is  spoken  of,  tfo* 
^,  or  some  equivalent  term,  is  the  name  of  its 
repositcay.  When  mention  is  made  of  the  spirit  af- 
ter deadi,  its  abode  is  oSik-  When  nodce  is  taken 
of  one's  making  or  visiting  the  grave  of  any  person, 
touching  it,  mourning  at  it,  ra-  erecting  a  pillar  or 
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monupient  upon  it,  and  the  like,  it  is  always  keber 
that  is  employed.  Add  to  all  this  that,  in  hadeg, 
all  the  dead  are  represented. as  present,  without  ex- 
ception. The  case  is  quite  diffiient  with  the  graves 
or  sepulchres.  Thus^  Isaiah  represents,  very  beau- 
tifully aiid  poetically,  a  great  and  sudden  desola- 
ti<m  that  would  be  brought  upon  the  earth,  sit- 
ing ",  Hades,  which  is  in  die  common  verMon  HeU^ 
hath  enlarge  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without 
measure.  Hades  ^one  is  ccHiceived  to  contain  them 
all,  thou^the  graves  in  which' their  bodies  were  de-  . 
posited,  mi^t  be  innumerable.  Again,  in'the  Mmg 
of  trium[A  OD  the  &II  of '  the  king  of  B^ykm  '"y 
Hell  (the  original  w(^  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
cedii^  passage)  fi-om  beneath  is  moved  Jbr  thee  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  coming:  it  stirreth  t^  the  dead  Jbr 
thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth:  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  aU  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tions. Thus,  in  hades,  all  the  monarchs  and  nobles, 
not  of  one  family  or  raoe,  but  of  the  whole  earth, 
are  assembled.  Yet  their  sepulchred  are  as  distant 
fipom  one  ioiother  as  the  nations  they  governed. 
Those  mighty  dead  arc  raised,  not  from  their  cou- 
ches, which  would  have  been  die  natural  expression, 
had  the  Pr(^>het's  idea  been  a  sepulchral  vault,  how 
■magnificent  soever,  but^^om  their  thrones,  as  suited 
the  notion  of  all  antiqui^,  concerning  tuit  the  bodiea^ 
but  the  shades  or  ^usts  of  the  departed,  to  which 
was  always  assigned  something  similar  in  rank  and 

"  Isa.  ».  14.  ,  ••  ilv.  9. 
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occupadon  to  vdiat  they  had  possesKd  D^xm  tfw 
earth.  Kay,  as  is  weU  observed  hy  Castalio"* 
those  are  represmted  as  in  hades^  whose  carcia^ 
were  denied  the  honours  o£  aepailture.  In  this  put]. 
cuiar,  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  did  Dot  coincide 
with  diose  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

4  9.  To  tiie  precedii^  ezanqiks^  I  shall  add  but 
one  other  ftom  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  taken  from 
that  beautiful  passi^  in  Job  ",  wherein  God  bitn- 
aelf  is  die  ^xaker,  and  whereof  the  great  purpose 
is,  to  expose  human  ignorance,  and  check  human 
presumption.  Have  the  gates  of  death  ieen  open* 
ed  unto  thee  ?  or  hatt  thou  tten  the  doors  of  the 
tkadow  of  death  ?  For  ibis  last  de^gnatkn  the  term 
is  in  Hebrew  tsalmoth,  and  in  the  ttanstalko  of  the 
Seven^,  &£>rg :  for,  as  was  hinted  beforev  ttaimt^ 
in  its  (vdinaiy  acceptation,  is  anonymous  with  shegl^ 
though  sometimes  used  metaphorically,  f<v  a  very 
dark  place,  or  a  state  o£  great  ignorance.  It  is  ti- 
most  too  obvidus  to  need  being  remained,  that  this 
chatlei^  to  Job  could  have  no  lehtion  to  a  sepul- 
chre, the  door,  or  entxy  to  which,  is  always  known 
to  the  living.  The  case'was  very  difieient  with  re- 
gard to  die  habhation  of  departed  ^iiits.  Atthesame 
time,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  and  ingenioas 
tushc^  Lowth**,  that  die  custom  (^  depositing  under 

?l  DefeDsio  adr.  Benin.  AdverMiii  Erroiu. 

"Job,  xuTiii.  17. 

**  De  Mcra  Poesl  H^reoruin,  Pnel,  vii. 
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ground  the  bodies  ^  the  deceased,  and  die  form 
of  dieir  sepulchre&y  have,  probably,  first  suggested 
some  gloomy  notioos  on  this  subject.  But  popular 
(pinions  have  a  growth  and  progress,  and  come  of- 
ten, espedaily  in  questions  at  once  so  interesting  and 
so  niscruta^ble,  to  diier  widely  from  what  they  were 
originally.  May  we  not  then,  upmi  the  wfacde,  Sur- 
ly conclude,  that  we  have  all  tite  evidence  which 
die  nature  of  ibiB  &ing  will  admit,  and  mOre  th^ 
in  most  philcdc^cal  inquiries,  is  thought  sufficient, 
dut  the  word  grave  or  sepuiekre  never  conveys 
the  fill]  in^Mirt  of  the  Hebrew  aheol,  or  die  Greek 
hades,  Ihou^  in  some  instances,  it  may  have  all 
the  [Hccision  necessary  for  giving  the  import  of  the 
sentiment  ?- 

\  10.  £v£H  in  some  instances,  vrtiere  the  lan- 
guage is  90  figurative,  as  to  allow  great  latitude  to  a 
tnuidatoF,  the  original  torn  is  but  weakly  rendered 
grave.  Thus  it  is  said  ",  Zoiw  is  itrong  at  deaths 
jeeiousy  is.  cruei  as  the  grave.  The  grave,  when 
personiSed;  or  used  metaphorically,  is  more  com- 
_  monly,  if  X  mistake  not,  exhibited  as  a  gentle  power, 
M^lidi  brii^  relief  from  crud^,  oppression,  and 
trouble  f^  every  kind  ;  whereas  htuiet,  whidi  re- 
gards more  the  state  of  deputed  souls,  than  the 
mansions  <^  l^ir  bodies,  exhibits,  «4ien  peraoni. 
fied,  a  severe  and  ii^exiUe  jaSior,  who  is  not  to  be 
guned  by  the  most  pathetic  entreaties,  or  by  my 
arts  merely  human.    The  clause  would  be  apposite- 
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}y  rendered  in  Latin,  inexorabihs  sicut  oreus :  for  it 
is  this  inflexibility  of  diameter,  that  is  chiefly  indi- 
ca^  by  the  original  vaxd  rendered  cruel.  In'  this 
notion  of  that  state,  as  indeed  in  some  other  senti- 
ments  on  this  subject,  and  even  in  the  terms  q)pUed 
to  it,  there  is  a  pret^  close  coincidence  mth  those 
of  the  ancient  Pagans.  When  the  Latin  poet  men- 
tions the  fatal  consequence  of  the  venial  trespass  of 
Orpheus  (as  it  speared  to  him)  in  turning  about  to 
take  one  look  of  his  beloved  Eurydice,  before  leav- 
ing the  infernal  re^ons,  he  says,  Ignoacejida  quuiem; 
but  immediately  cofrecting  himself  adds,  scirent  ti 
ignotcere  manes. 

i  11.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  examine  some 
passages  in  thf  New  Testament,  wherein  the  word 
'  occurs,  that  we  may  discover  wheth^  we  oug^  to 
affix  the  same  idea  to  it  as  to  the  correspooding  term 
in  the  Old.'^ — The  first  I  shall  produce  is  one,  which, 
being  originally  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  quoted  and 
commented  <»  in  the  New,  and  is  consequently  oac 
of  the  fittest  for  assisting  us  in  the  discovery.  Peter, 
in  supporting  the  mission  of  his  Master^  in  a  speech 
made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  on  ' 
the  &mous  day  of  Pentecost,  alleges^  amixigst  other 
things,  the  prediction  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  part  i£ 
which  runs  thus  in  the  common  version." :  Becaute 
thou  wUt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou . 
suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.    Thepas- 

«  Acts,  il.  27, 
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saigt  is  Gited  firom  the  Psalms"",  in  the  very  yrords 
of  the  Seventy,  which  are  (as  far  as  concerns  the 
present  question)  entirely  confcHmable  to  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew.  As  this  prophecy  might  be  under- 
stood by  some  to  relate  only  to  the  Psalmist  himselfi 
the  Apostle  shows  how  inapplicable  it  is  to  him,  when 
litetally  explained.  It  plainly  pointed  to  a  resurrec- 
tion, and  such  a  resurrection  as  would  veiy  soon 
follow  death,  that  the  soul  should  not  be  left  in 
hades,  should  not  remain  in  the  mansion  of  depart- 
ed spirits,  but  should  reanimate  its  body,  heiai^  the 
latter  had  sufiered  cwruption.  Brethren  *',  says 
he,  let  me  speak  freely  to  you  of  the  Patriarch  Da- 
vid, that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried^  and  his  sepul- 
ehre  is  with  us  to  this  day.  He  has  had  no  resur- 
rection. It  was  never  pretended  that  he  had.  His 
body,  like  other  bodies,  has  undergone  corruption ; 
and  this  gives  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his 
soul  has  shared  the  fote  of  other  souls,  and  that  the 
prophecy  was  never  meant  of  him,  unless  in  a  se- 
condary sense.  But  "*,  continues  be,  being  a  pro- 
phet, be  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  the 
Messiah :  and,  to  shew  how  exacdy  both  what  re- 
lated to  the  soul,  and  what  related  to  the  body, 
had  their  completioa  in  the  Mes^ah,  adds,  that  his 
soul  was  not  le/i  in  hades,  neither  (Ud  his  fiesh  see 
corruption.  It  has  been  ai^ed,  that  tbb  is  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  figiire  'ev  im  fiimv,  where  the  same 
sentiment  is  expressed  a  second  time  1^  a  difierent 

«•  PmI.  XTi.  10.  "  Arts,  ii.  ».  **  30,  SJ. 
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phiHse.  In  some  sense  this  may  be  admitted;  for,  ov 
doubt,  either  of  the  ex[»essions  would  have  served 
for  predictii^  the  event  But  it  is  uiougfa  for  ni;f 
[Hirpose,  that  the  writer,  in  usii^  two,  one  regardiag 
the  soul,  the  other  regardii^  the  body,  would  un- 
doubtedly adapt  his  language  to  the  recaved  c^MnianB 
concerning  ead).  And  if  so,  hades  was  as  truly,  in 
their  account,  dte  soul's  destiny  after  death,  as  cor- 
niption  was  the  body's. 

i  12. 1  AM  surprized,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  T^lor^s 
critical  abilities,  as  wdl  as  Oriental  literature,  should 
produce  the  pass^e  quoted  by  Ute  Apostle,  as  ta 
example  to  prove  ttet  sheel,  the  pit,  death,  and 
eormption,  are  symxiymous.  The  e^prcsnon,  as 
we  read  it  in  die  Psalm,  is  (to  say  the  least)  no  evi- 
dence of  this ;  but  if  we  admit  Peter  to  have  been  a 
just  interpreter  of  the  Psalmist's  meuiing,  wtudi 
Btdier  Simon  seems  very  unwilluig  to  admit,  tt  con- 
tains a  stnmg  evidence  <^  the  OHitiwy :  for,  in  lus 
comment,  he  dearly  distinguishes  the  destiny  of  dx 
soul,  which  b  to  be  con^gned  to  sheol  or  hades,  fiom 
^t  of  die  My  or  flesh,  which  is  to  be  consigned  to 
corruption.  Nor  b  there,  in  diis,  the  ^glibest  ap- 
pearance of  an  unusual  or  mystical  applicaticm  of  die 
words.  TTte  oAer  examples  brought  by  that  audnr, 
in  his  very  valuable  Hebrew  Concordance,  are  equally 
eicccption;^. 

He  proceeds  on  ^  suppoudon,  tiiat-no  account 
can  be  g^ven,  vrhy  certain  phrases  are  <^ten  found 
coupled  tc^ether,  but  by  saying  that  they  are  syno* 
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vymaa$  :  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  much 
■tore  naturally  accounted  f<7,  by  saying,  that  Hk 
events  to  which  they  relate,  are  commonly  concomi- 
tsitt.  We  oug^t  never  to  recur  to  tautology  for  the 
at^tion  of  a  difficulty,  iinless  v^ien  the  ordinary  ap- 
l^ication  of  the  woi^  admits  no  other  resource. 
This  is  &r  fix>m  being  the  case  in  the  instances  re. 
lened  to.  Of  the  like  kind  are  the  arguments  found- 
ed CHI  such  figurative  expressicms,  as,  digging  into 
kades ;  Koiah's  descending  alive  into  it ;  Jonah's 
beingthere,  when  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish  ;  the 
fciindatiotB  of  the  mountains,  or  the  roots  of  the 
4feea,  teaching  to  it ;  which  are  all  evident  hyper- 
boles, and  to  which  we  find  expres^ons  entirely  u- 
nilar  in  ancient  authors.  Thus,  Vii|^,  describing 
the  storm  in  n^ch  ^neas  was  involved   at  sea, 

ToUimur  in  ctclum,  camto  gargite,  et  iidem  > 

Snbdactft  «d  manes  imoi  descendimni  vndA. 

Again,  ^leaking  of  an  oak, 

Ipn  luent  acopalls ;  ct  qnutnn  TCrtlce  ad  aoTu 
ftkereu,  tutnm  twSk»  in  Ttrten  tendlL 

Y«t,  these  figures,  as  &'  as  I  have  heard,  have  ne- 
ver created  any  doubt  among  critics,  ctmceming  the 
ordinaty  acceptation  of  tho  words  tartarus  and  imi 
manes.  No  pretence  has  been  made  that  the  one 
ever  meant,  when  used  not  tit^ically,  but  properly, 
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the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  a  few  yards  un- 
der ground.  Indeed,  if  a  man  were  to  emjJoy  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning,  in  regard  to  the  Latin 
terms  that  relate  to  this  subject,  which  has  been  cm- 
ployed,  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  ;  we  should  con- 
clude, that  sepulchrum  and  infemus  are  synony* 
mous,  amma  and  corpus^  manes  and  cints,  upon 
evidence  incomparably  stronger  tlran  diat  we  have 
for  inferring,  that  sheot  and  keher  are  so.  Of  tic 
first  two  the  Latin  poet  says,  Animamque  sepuichn 
condimus.  If  amma  be  here  used  for  the  soul, 
agreeably  to  its  ordinary  and  proper  acceptation,  he 
assigns  it  the  same  habitation  as  is  given  to  the  body 
after  death,  to  wit,  the  sepulchre  .-  and  if  it  be  osed 
for  the  body,  the  words  corpus  and  anima  «e 
strangely  confounded,  even  by  the  best  writers.  A» 
we  have  anima  i»ere  fot  corpus,  we  have,  in  other 
places,  corpus  for  anima.  For,  speaking  of  Cha- 
ron's ferrying  the  souls  of  the  deceased  over  Styx, 
he  says, 

£t  ferrngineft  subrectat  coqjon  cymbS. 

Now,  what  Virgil  here  calls  corpora,  and  a  few  lines 
after,  mwc  explicitly,  defunctaque  corpora  vita,  he 
had  a  very  little  before  expressed  by  a  phrase  of 
the  contrary  impc^,  tenues  sine  corpore  vitas,  the 
one  being  the  body  -without  the  life,  the  other  the 
Ufe  without  the  body.  That  cinis  and  manes  are  in 
lUce  manner  confounded,  we  have  an  example  fiom 
the  same  author : 

:  muei  credit  carare  sepnltos  ? 
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Here,  if  stpfibvs  msaa  burmi,.einis  apd  maaesare 
synoDymous :  if  mane*  mean  ghottt,  ifacn  tepuUos  is 
equivalent  to  deduetM  ad  infemum.  Yet  it  wotild 
not  be  easy  to  say  to  what  trope  ttie  author  has,  in 
these  instances,  had  recourse,  if  it  be  not  the  cata- 
cbre»s.  Nor  is  this  promiscuous  application  of  the 
WKtb  peculiar  to  the  poets.  Livy,  the  historian, 
uses  the  word  tnanes  in. prose  with  eqi^  latitude. 
Sepulchra  diruta^  nudati  manes. 

To  these  instances  of  confq^on  in  the  meanings 
of  the  words  mentioned,  nothing  parallel  has  been 
allied  ii*om  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  except  arUy 
that  ^£)J  sometimes,  like  amma  in  the  example  abov^ 
quoted,  means  a  dead  body.  Yet  nobody  considers 
the  examjdes  af<Hcsud  as  invalidating  those  distinc- 
tions in  Latin,  which  an  usage  incomparably  mor^ 
exten^ve  has  established  in .  the  language.  With 
much  less  reason  then  can  a  few  expresdons,  con- 
fessedly hyperbolical  and  figurative,  be  pleaded  fbr 
subverting  the  unifixm  accqitation  of  the  Hebrew 
words  in  question,  in  their  i»T)per  and  natural  ap> 
pUcation.  Taylor's  remark,  that  keber  grave,  is 
one  particular  cavity^  Su:.  and  diat  theU  is. a  collect 
tive  name  for  all  die  graves,  &c..  tends  took  to  per- 
plex the  subject  than  to  explain  it.  He  would  hard- 
ly  be  thought  to  apprehend  distinctly  the  imptnt  of 
the  La6n  words,  who  should  define  them  by  tellmg 
us,  that  sepulcftrum  is  coie  particular  cavi^  digged 
for  Hk  interment  of  a  dead  persm,  and  that  «j/ir, 
nus  is  a  collective  name  for  all  the  septilchra,  &c. 
The  definite  would  be  both  obscure  and  unjust ; 
vol.  J.  45 
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f«t,  frufi  wlMlM  been  riKwn,  more  itti^t  be  pro- 
due^  to  jusdiy  k,  Aan  can  be  advanced  in  vbidica- 
tion  of  dw  otiier. 

$  13i  Besi&ss,  we  have  uiotW  clear  jnxwf  from 
the  New  Testament,  dmt  hadet  denotes  the  interme- 
diate state  of  souls  betweoi  death  and  the  general  re- 
surrection. In  the  Apocalypse  ",  we  leam  that  death 
end  /uides,  by  our  transli^cn^  rendered  hell  as  usual, 
shall,  itninediately.  after  the  general  judgment,  be  cast 
infojhe  lake  <ifjire.  Tim  is  the  second  death.  In 
other  wcMils,  the  deadi  vdiich  consbts  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  the  sUte  of  souls 
intervening  between  death  and  judgment,  shall  be  no 
more.  To  the  wicked,  these  shall  be  succeeded  by 
a  more  t^iible  death,  the  damnation  of  gehenna, 
hell  iHttperly  so  called.  Indeed,  in  this  sacred  Bo(^ 
the  commencement  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  this 
intermediate  state^  are  so  cleariy  marked,  as  to  render 
it  almost  impos»ble  to  mistake  them.  In  a  preced* 
ii^  ch^ter  ^,  we  leam  that  hades  follows  close  at  the 
heels  of  death;  and,  from  the  other  pass^;e  quoted, 
that  both  are  involved  in  <xie  oommon  niki,  at  the 
universal  judgment.  Whereas,  if  we  interpret  h&K 
hell,  in  the  Christian  sense  (^  the  word,  the  v/bdte 
passage  is  rendered  nonsense.  Jlell  is  repiesented  as 
beir^  cast  into  hell.-  fca-  so  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is, 
in  thb  place,  also  denominated  the  second  death,  is 
tiniversally  interpreted. 
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I  14.  Thk  Apottle  Paul,  withoulf  naming  A«^ 
conveys  to  us  the  same  idea  of  the  state  of  souls  fkh 
parted  ".  The  righteousness  whieh  it  of  faith,  speak- 
^th  on  this  wise.  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  who  shall 
tueemi  into  heaven  f  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down 
from  above  ij  or,  who  shall  descend  into  tkf  deep  f 
«t$  wtv  a^vaow  into  the  abyss,  (that  is,  to  bring  up 
Christ  agam  from  the  dead  J — in  other  woods,  &ith 
does  not  require,  for  our  satisfaction,  things  imprac- 
ticable, either  to  sc^  ik»  heavens,  or  to  explwe  the 
profound  recesses  of  departed  spirits.  Hie  word  here 
used  shows  this.  It  is  tt^vaeo^  that  is,  a  pit  or. 
gulpb,  if  not  bottomless,  at  least,  of  an  indetermina> 
ble  depth.  The  voy  antithesis  of  descending  into 
the  deep,  and  ascending  into  heavw,  also  shows  it 
There  would  be  a  most  absurd  disparity  in  the  diffe- 
rent members  of  this  Ulustraiion,  if  no  m<H%  were  to 
be  understood  by  the  abyss  than  the  grave,  since  no. 
thing  is  more  imtctic^le  fcK*  the  living  than  a  descent 
thidier.  The  women,  who  wctA  to  visit  our  Lord's 
sepulchre,  did  actually  descend  into  it  **.  Besides, 
to  call  the  grave  the  abyss,  is  entirely  unexamined. 
Let  it  be  idso  observed,  that  it  is  not  said  to  bring 
Christ  up  from  the  grave,  hut  from  the  dead,  ««  wit- 
font,  for  which  end,  to  bring  back  the  soul  is,  in  the 
fint  place,  ncoessaiy.  I  do  not  aay  that  the  Gre^ 
word  a^vaooi,  or  dK  conesponding  Hebrew  word 
Otnty  thehom,  is  coofined  to  Ae  signification  here 
given  it     I  know  that  it  often  means  the  ocean,  be- 

"  Rom.  X.  0,  r.        "  Hark,  xtI.  6,     Luke,  xx!*.  3. 
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caiise  c(HK;6ive(l  to  be  of  an  un&ttiontable  dqith,  and 
m^  uideed  be  applied  to  atiy  thing  (rf  which  the 
'  same  quality  can  be  affinned. 

4  IS.  So  much  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  wori 
fiea^s;  T*4tich,  as  has  been  observed,  imjdies  proper- 
ly neither  hell  not  the  grave,  but  the  place  or  stale 
(^  departed  souls.  I  know  that  it  has  been  sud,  and 
speciously  si^prated,  that,  in  the  Mosaical  economy, 
there  was  no  express  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
souls  after  death.  Admitting  this  &>  be  in  some  senc 
true,  the  Israelites  weaie  not  without  such  intimatioiB 
of  a  future  state  as  types,  and  figures,  and  emUe> 
tnatical  predictioos,  could  g^re  them  :  yet  certain  it 
is,  that  life  aiid  immortali^  w»«,  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner, brou^  to  li^t  only  by  the  Gospel.  But,  fkno 
'whatever  'source  they  derived  tfieir  opini(»is,  that 
diey  had  opinions  an  this  subject,  though  daric  and 
confused,  is  manifest^  as  from  many  other  circum- 
Btances,  so  particularly  fh)m  the  practice  of  witdi- 
craft  and  necromancy,  which  prevailed  among  diem, 
and  the  power  ^ley  ascribed  to  sorceters,  justly  or 
Unjustly,  it  matters  not^  of  evddng  the  ghosts  of  die 
deceaseds 

The  wholesttjry  of  the  witch  of  Endor"  isan  ir^ 
KfragaUe  evidence  of  tiiis.  For,  however  mudi 
{leople  may  difier,  in  their  maimer  of  explanun^ 
the  phenomena  which  it  presents  to  us ;  judicious 
and  inr^partial  men,  whose  minds  are  not  pre-occu* 

"  1  Sun,  xnili.  7,  &c. 
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pied  with  ft  sfsbsm,  can  hardier  differ  as  to  the  evi- 
dsnce  it .  affiiwds,  that  the  existence  of  spirits,  in 
a  separate  state,  was  an  article  of  the  popular  belief, 
aad  that  it  was  thought  possible,  by  certain  secret 
aits,  to  .maintain  an  intercourse  with  them.  Our 
question  here  is  not,  what  was  ex{acssly  revealed  to 
that  people  on  this  subject  ?  but,  what  appear  to 
have  been  the  notions  commoolf'  entertained  concern- 
ing it  ?  CM*,  what  it  was  which  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Lcfidon  styles '^  the  irtfemum  poeticum  of  Uie  He- 
brews ?  Indeed,  the  artifices  employed  by  their  wi< 
zards  and  neax»nancers,  alluded  to  by  Isaiah,  of  re- 
turning answers  in  a  feigned  voice,  which  appesatd 
to  those  present,  as  proceeding  Srom  under  the 
ground",  is  a  demonstraticm  of  the  prevalency  o£ 
the, sentiments  I  have  been  illustrating,  in  regard 
both  to  the  existence,  and  to  the  abode  of  souls  de- 
parted. F(x-  that  these  were  the  oiacles  intended  to 
be  consulted,  is  manifest  from  the  Prophet's  upbrud- 
ing  them  with  it,  as  an  dssurdity,  that  the  livii^ 
should  recur  for  counsel,  not  to  their  God,  but  to 
.the  dead.  It  is  well  expressed  in  Houb^;ant*s  tran- 
slation, Itane  pro  vioit  mortui  mterrogantur'!'.  But 
what  can  be  clearer  to  this  purpose  than  &e  law 
itself,  whereby  such  practices  are  prohibited?" 
Iliere  shaU  not  -be  found  among  you  any  one  that 
maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter,  to  pass  through  the 
Jiret  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times, 

~*  Notn  on  cb.  xiU.  and  xi*.  of  iMiali.     "  Isa.  xxii.  4. 
vo  ba.  \u\.  ID.  "  Dent.  xnii.  10,  11. 
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'  er  an  efteitmtef,  or  a  wUch,  or  a-  ehermtrf  «*  a  ait' 
tulier  vfith  JamtUar  apirtts,  or  a  wizardt  or  a  nea*- 
mancer.  This  ]ast  character  is  not  expressed  in  dc 
cdg^uial,  as  in  the  English  translatifw,  1^  a  ^i^ 
word,  but  by  a  periphra«s  Q^HDil  7M  SnT  donA 
ethamathmif  wluch,  rendered  literally,  b,  oae  -aim 
eonsultetk  the  dead.    It  is  accordingly  translated  by 

.  the  Seventy  ajupaftetv  TUf  vacpis,  and  by  Hoobigad. 
Qui  mortuos  interroget. 

From  the  narrative  of  what  passed  at  £jKlor,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  in  whatever  way  the  bets  are 
accounted  for  by  expositors,  as  to  iriiicfa  I  am  not 
inquiring,  it  was  evidently  believed,  at  the  time,  not 
only  that  the  evocation  of  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
was  possible,  but  that  the  E^irit  of  Samuel  was  ac- 
tually evoked.  Of  this  Saul,  who  croisulted  him,  w^ 
pears  to  have  had  no  doubt.  Nay  more,  the  sacred 
penmen  who  records  their  conversation,  appears  as 
litde  doubtful  as  the  king.  And  Saui,  says  he,  per- 
tewed  that  it  was  Samuel,  And  SamuH  said — The 
son  f£  Siiach  also,  who  is  thought  to  have  written 
two  c^ituries  before  the  Christian  era,  expresses  him- 
self^ on  this  topic,  with  die  same  unhesitatii^  coo* 
fidence.  To  a  brief  account  of  Samuel's  life  and 
character  he  subjoins" — Andy  after  int  death  he 
prophesied^  and  showed  the  king  his  end,  and  £fi  vp 
fas  voice  from  the  earth  in  prophecy ^  to  blot  oat  the 
voickedness  (fthepe<^.  In  like  mamer  Josqihus, 
a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  relates  tho  stoiy, 

^  Ecclni.  xlTJ.  «>. 
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nKiout  b^nQring  iIk  smaUest  suspicion,  that  it  was 
not  the  soul  ai  Samuel  who,  (m  that  occasion,  con> 
versed  with  Saul  '*.  So  that,  whatever  was  the  real 
cue,  we.aK  warranted  to  conchide,  that  the  reality 
of  such  qjpearanoes  after  deadi,  and  consequently  of 
audi  a  state  of  departed  spirits  as  above  described, 
were  standii^  articles  in  the  popular  creed  of  fhc 
Jewish  nation. 

I  16.  I  SHALL  add  a  lew  things  in  regard  to  the 
metaphorieal  use  of  the  tom.  I  have  observed  that 
Heaven  and  Ju^s  are  commonly  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other ;  the  one  is  ccHiceived  to  be  the  hig^aest 
obgect,  the  other  die  lowest.  From  what  is  literal- 
ly or  locally  so,  the  transition  is  very  natural  (inso- 
much that  we  find  traces  of  it  in  all  languages)  to 
what  is  ^^uiatively  so;  that  is,  what  expresses  a  ' 
gkrious  and  haj^y  state  chi  the  one  hand,  or  a  hum- 
ble and  miserable  state  on  die  odier.  In  this  way 
it  b  used  by  our  Lwd  %  ^nd  thou  Capernaum, 
toUek  art-  exalted  to  heaven^  ihall  be  brought  dovm 
to  hadest  foj  ^aJSw.  As  the  city  (rf*  Capernaum  was 
neve-  litqi^y  nused  to  heaven,  we  have  no  reaswi 
to  believe  that  it  was  to  be  literally  t»ought  down 
to  hades.  But  as,  by  the  former  ex^Hession,  we 
axt  given  to  understand,  that  it  was  become  a  floU' 
rislung  and  Eplendid  city,  or,  as  some  diink,  diat  it 
had  obtained  great  ^iritual  advantages ;  so,  by  the 

™  Antiq.  1.  Ti.  c.  16.  *  Matth.  ij,  28. 
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latter,  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  knrest  dc^ee 
of  abasement  and  ^vretchedness. 

t  17.  Another  passage,  in  which  tihe  ap[dica- 
tion  of  the  word  is  figurative,  we  have  in  that  oeic 
brated  promise  made  to  Peter",  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  wtU  I  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell,  nv^joA  "(^v^  the  gates  <rf  hades,  iAoff 
mtt  prevail  against  it.  It  is  by  death,  and  by  it 
only,  that  the  spirit  enters  into  hades.  The  gate  of 
hac^s  is  therefore  a  very  natural  periphra^s  far  dealh; 
insomuch  that,  without  any  positire  evidence,  vc 
should  naturally  conclude  this  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  But  we  have  sufficient  evidence, 
both  sacred  and  prophane,  that  this  is  the  meanii^. 
The  phrase  occurs  in  the  SeptUi^int,  in  the  tfaaiAs- 
g^ving  of  Hezekiah,  after  his  miraculous  reoovay 
from  the  mortal  disease  he  had  been  seized  widi**. 
I  said,' I  sliall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,  eynvXtus 
aSov.  It  follows,  /  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of 
my  years.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  nvXat 
a^v  here  means  death,  in  other  words,  I  shall  die 
and  be  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years.  But, 
though  the  phrase  is  the  same  (for  TtvXcu  a&ni  is  a 
literal  version  of  the  Hebrew)  with  that  used  by  our 
Lord,  oiir  translators  have  not  liked  to  make  He^- 
kiah,  who  was  a  good  man,  speak  as  if  he  thought 
himself  going  to  faell,  and  have  therefore  rendo^  it 
the  grave. 

■>  Msttb.  it!,  is.  ■*  iMioh,  xxzTiii.  10. 
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AiiodKr  examj^  we  have  in  the  WisAsm  of  So- 
lomon, which,  thou^  not  canonical  Soipture,  is,  in 
a  question  of  criticism,  a  good  authority  '*.  Thou ' 
host  power  of  Ufe  and  death,  thou  leadest  to  the 
gates  of  hadesy  «$  nvTua^  a3ov,  and  bringest  up 
again.  This  passage  is  as  little  susceptible  c^  doubt 
as  the  fnmer.  The  classical  use  of  this  phrase  is  the 
3&me  with  that  of  the  inspired  writers.  '  Homer 
makes  Achilles  say,  as  rendered  by  our  finish 
poet**: 

Who  can  tbink  one  tbiog,  aad  another  tdl, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell : 

— «xo$  cuSao  nv^Tfai' 
diat  is,.  I  hate  him  as  death,  or  I  hate  him  mortally. 
To  say  then  that  the  gates  of  Imdes  shall  not  prevail 
against  the  church,  is,  in  other  words,  to  say.  It  shall 
never  die,  it  shall  never  be  extinct.  Le  Clerc, 
though  meanii^  the  sam«  thing  (as  appears  by  his 
note],  has  expressed  it  inaccurately:  "Les  portes 
"  de  la  mort  ne  la  surmonteront  point ;"  The  gates 
oj" death  shall  not  surmount  it.  We  see  at  once  how 
appositely  death  is  called  the  gate  of  hades.  But 
what  should  we  call  the  ^tes  of  death  ?  Not  death 
itself,  surely.  They  must  be  leasts  ;  for  by  these 
we  are  brought  to  death.  But  in  this  sense  we  can- 
not apply  the  pt}nuse.  For  many  direful  diseases 
has  the  church  been  afflicted  wlth^  if  the  introduc- 

^'x'i.  13.  MfliidB. 
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tion  of  the  gfbssest  errors,  the  moat  supersdtiDus 
practices,  and  aenselesa  disputes,  are  to  be  accounted 
such ;  tmt  they  have  not  hitherto  proved  mortal,  and, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  never  shall. 

}  18.  In  the  exclamation  adopted  by  the  Apos- 
tle",  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting-  ?  O  grave,  oAfi 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  we  cannot  say  so  properfy, 
th^  the  words  death  and  h<^s  are  used  £g\uative- 
ly,  as  the  words  sting  and  victory,  with  which  thejr 
are  accompanied.  In  regard  to  the  sense,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is  manifestly  the  Apostle's  view  to 
^gnify  that,  whatever  mig^t  have  been  fonnoiy  an. 
object  of  terror  in  either  death  or  hades,  is  remov- 
ed by  Jesus  Christ,  insomuch  that  iu  these  very 
things  the  true  disciples  find  matter  of  joy  and  ex- 
ultati(Hi. 

i  19.  But  is  there  not  one  passi^,  it  may  be 
said,  m  which  the  word  'o^  must  be  understood  as 
syironymous  with  yeanni,  and  consequently  must  de- 
note the  place  of  final  punishment  prepared  for  the 
wicked,  or  hell^  in  the  Christian  acceptatitHi  of  the 
term  ?  You  have  it  in  the  story  of  die  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  *•-  In  heil,  ev  ra  'a^,  he  R/i  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abfaham  afar  off",  and 
Lazarus  in  his  bosom.  This  is  the  only  passage  in 
holy  writ  which  seems  to  give  countenance  to  the 
opinion  that  *a^»re  sometimes  means  the  same  thing 

"  1  Cor.  XT.  .15.  ••  L»ke^  x»l.  13. 
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as  yeewa.  Here  it  is  rqnesented  as  a  place  of  pu- 
nishment. The  rich  man  is  said  to  be  tormented 
there,  in  the  midst  of  flames.  These  things  will  de- 
serve to  be  examined  narrowly.  It  is  plain  that,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  most  profound  silence  is  ob- 
served, in  regatd  to  the  state  of  the  deceased,  their 
joys  <x  SOTPOWS,  happiness  ot  misery.  It  is  repre^ 
suited  to  us  rather  by  negative  qualities  than  by  po- 
uUve,  by  its  silence,  its  darkness,  its  being  inacces- 
sible, unless  by  pretemattiiBl  means,  to  the  livii^, 
and  their  ignorance  about  it.  Thus  mucli,  in  gene- 
ral, seems  always  to  have  been  presumed  concern- 
ing it,  that  it  is  not  a  state  of  activity  adapted  for  ex- 
ertion, or  indeed  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  im- 
portant purpose,  good  or  bad.  In  most  re^jiects, 
however,  there  was  a  resemblance,  in  their  notions 
on  this  subject,  to  those  <tf  the  most  ancient  hea- 
thens. 

But  Hic  opinirais,  neither  of  Hebrews  iKir  of 
heathens,  remained  invariably  the  same.  And  from 
the  time  of  the  aq>tivi^,  more  especially,  from  the 
time  of  the  subjection  erf  the  Jews,  first  to  the  Mace- 
donsm  empire,  and  aiberwuds  to  the  Roman;  as 
they  had  a  closer  intercourse  with  pagans,  they  in- 
sensibly imbibed  many  of  their  sentiments,  particu- 
larly on  those  subjects  Vvherecm  thdr  law  was  ^ent,  , 
and  vdierein,  by  consequence,  they  cmaidered  them- 
selves as  at  greater  ficedom.  On  this  subject  of  a 
future  state,  we  find  a  conuderdite  difference  in  the 
popular  opinions  of  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
froQi  those  wluch  prevailed,  in  the  days  <rf  the  an- 
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cient  prophets.    As  both  Greeks  and  Bomans  had 

adopted  the  notion,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  departed 
were  susceptible,  both  of  enjoyment,  and  of  sufier- 
ing ;  they  were  kd  to  suppose  a  sort  of  retributicai 
in  that  state,  fen-  their  merit  or  demerit  in  the  present. 
The  Je^vs  did  not  indeed  adopt  the  pagan  fables,  cm 
this  subject,  nor  did  they  express  themselves,  en- 
tirely, in  ihe  same  manner ;  but  the  general  train  of 
thinking,  in  both,  came  pret^  much  to  coincide, 
.The  Greek  hades  they  found  well  adapted  to  ex- 
press the  Hebrew  sheoL  This  they  came  to  con- 
ceive as  including  difierent  sorts  of  habitations,  for 
ghosts  of  difierent  characters.  And,  thou^  they 
did  not  receive  the  terms  Elysium,  or  Elysian  fields^ 
as  suitable  appellations  for  the  re^ons  peopled  by 
good  spirits,  they  took,  instead  of  them,  as  better 
adapted  to  their  own  theol(^,  the  garden  of  Eden, 
or  Paradise,  a  name  coiginaUy  Persian,  by  which 
the  word  answering  to  garden,  especially  when  ap- 
plied  to  Eden,  had  commonly  been  rendered,  by  the 
Seventy.  To  denote  the  same  state,  they  sometimes 
used  the  phrase  Abraham's  bosom.,  a  met^hor  bor- 
rowed from  the  manner  in  which  they  reclined  at 
meals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express  the  un- 
happy situation  of  the  wicked,  in  that  intermediate 
state,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  declined  the  use  of 
the  word  tartarus.  The  Aposde  Peter,  says"  of 
evil  angels,  diat  God.  cast  them  down  to  hellf  and 
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delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
unto  judgment.  So  it  stends  in  the  comiAon  version, 
though  neither  ytswa  nor  dS^r;  are  in  the  original, 
where  the  expression  is,  ffeipot;  ^o^ov  Tocprapuooi; 
sMtpe&iMMv  eig  xpunv  T*T»^»ip6vous.  The  word  is  not 
yaania  ;  for  that  comes  aAer  judgment ;  but  TOftToc- 
fog,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  prison  of  hades,  where- 
in criminals  are  kept  till  the  general  ju^ment.  And 
as,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  Greek  wwd,  it  was 
comprehended  under  hades,  as  a  part ;  it  ought,  un. 
less  we  had  some  positive  reason  to  the  contraiy,  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation,  to  be  understood 
so  here.  There  is,  then,  no  inconsistency  in  main- 
taining, that  the  rich  man,  though  in  torments,  was 
not  In  gehenna,  but  in  that  part  of  hades  called  tar- 
tarus,  where  we  have  seen  already,  that  spirits  re- 
served for  judgment  are  detained  in  darkness. 

That  there  is,  in  a  lower  degree,  a  reward  of  the 
ri^teous,  and  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  the  state 
intervening  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  is  no 
more  repugnant  to  the  divine  perfections,  than  that 
there  should  be  (as,  in  tiie  course  of  providence,  there 
often  are)  manifest  recompenses  of  eminent  virtues, 
and  of  eiKirmous  crimes,  in  the  present  world.  Add 
to  this,  that  Josephus,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  or  those  Jews  who  be- 
lieved a  future  state,  mentions  expressly  the  rewards 
of  the  virtuous,  and  the  pui^ishmehts  of  Ac  vicious, 
in  haiks,  or  under  the  earth,  which  is,  as  was  ob- 
served  before,  another  expression  for    the    same 
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thing  "*.  From  his  representation,  we  ahoubl  con- 
clude, that,  in  his  time,  a  resurrection  and  fiituie 
jut^ment,  as-  understood  by  the  Chmtians,  were  not 
universally  the  doctrine,  even  of  the  Pharisees ;  but, 
that  the  prevalent  and  dlBtin^uhing  opini(xi  vaS) 
that  the  soul  survived  the  body,  that  vicious  souls 
would  suScT  an  everlasting  imprisonment  in  hades, 
and  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  would  both  be 
happy  there,  and,  in  process  of  time,  obtain  the  jMi- 
vilege  of  transmigrating  into  other  bodies.  The  im- 
mortalihr  of  human  souls,  and  the  transmigration  of 
the  good,  seem  to  have  been  all  that  they  c<»npre> 
bended  in  the  phrase  ava^aais  fav  vexpav*    Indeed, 

"  ASamti)  ri   irj^nt  Title  ^X"*  "f*  laflt  i(»u,  »ai  iwm  X^*^ 
iuautriif  T(  luu  ri/iai  aif  Mffr^  ir  situiif  la-fT^iiwif  n  m  fiitt  yryflj 

Antiq,  lib.  XTii).  c.  %  fvjffit  it  ^rmrmt  rut  a^^^nr  fumfitotn 
ii  tif  infti  rmfiMi  rv  *»'  ayMS**  f'V'  tii»  ii  rtn  pwAwi,  iii*  n- 
fuffim  Mfm^if^.  Bell.  Lib.  ii.  c.  13.  'Enfn  rmfiM  is  an  ou 
pressiou  by  no  means  paTallel,  as  Dr.  Jennings  seems  to  bare 
tliought  [Jenrieh  Antiquities,  B.  i.  c.  10.]  to  that  nsed  of  our 
.  Lord's  transfigur&tioa  [Luke,  is.  99.]  r*  iiin  rao  wftnrm  avt** 
i»fM.  £ihf  is  no  more  than  the  appearance.  Non,  to  way  ^al 
tbe  body  into  which  the  soul  passes  is  another  body:  and  to 
say  that  it  has  anotlier  appearance,  are  t«o  expressions  wiiich 
no  person  who  reflects,  will  confound  as  equiralent.  That 
there  are  some  things,  faowerer,  which  would  lead  one  to  infer 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  on  this  article^  were  more 
conformable  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  than  is  implied  in  the 
Words  of  Josbphos,  is  not  to  be  dissembled.  But  the  difficntly 
resulting  hence,  is  more  easily  removed  by  admitting,  what  ii 
nowise  improbable,  lliat  there  was  not  then,  among  them,  an 
exact  uniformity  of  opinion,  than  by  recurrlog,  on  either  side, 
to  a  mode  of  criticism  which  the  langoage  will  noi  bear. 
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the  words  3trictly  denote  no  more  dian  the  renewal 
ofKfc. 

'  Their  sraitiments  on  this  topic  naturally  recal  to 
our  remembrance  some  of  those  exhibited  by  Vir- 
gil, in  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid.  That  diis  Py- 
thagwean  dogma  was  becoThe  pretty  general,  amoi^ 
the  Jews,  appears  even  from  some  passages  in  the 
Gospels.  The  question  put  by  die  disciples**,  fFho 
tinned;  this  many  or  ids  parents,  that  he  was  bom 
blind?  and  some  popular  opini<His  concerning  Jesus, 
whom  they  knew  to  have  been  born,  and  brought 
up,  among  themselves,  that  he  was  Elijah,  ch*  Jere- 
miah, oc  one  of  the  ancient  Prophets  ^,  manifestly 
presuppose  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration.  It  is 
also,  in  allusion  to  this,  that  the  Jewish  author  of  the 
bo(^  of  Wbdom,  has,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  com- 
mon translation,  thus  expressed  himself:  /  was  a, 
witty  child,  and  had  a  good  spirit ;  yea,  rather,  being 
good,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled:  a/ya^  av,  in%- 
^ov  «$  (Tu^a  ofuavtov^^.  Yet  we  have  reason, 
from  the  New  Testament,  to  think  that  these  tenets 
were  not)  at  that  time,  universal  among  the  Phari- 
sees, but  that  some  entertained  Juster  notions  of  a  re- 
sunecti(Hi,  and  that  aflerwards,  the  opinions  of  the 
Talmudists,  on  this  article,  had  a  much  greater  con. 
fbrmity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  than  the  opi. 
nions  of  some  of  th^  predecessors  in,  and  before, 
owe  Saviour's  time. 

"  John,  ii.  S.  »  Matth.  ivi.  14. 

"  WiBd.  Till.  l»,  20. 
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(20.  AccoKDiNC  to  this  explication,  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  were  both  in  hades,  though  in 
vety  difierent  situations,  ihe  latter  in  the  mans(His 
of  the  h^py»  and  the  former  in  those  of  the  wretch- 
ed. Both  are  compFebended  under  the  same  gene- 
ral name,  ^n  the  conversation  lately  quoted  between 
Saul  and  the  g^ost  of  Samuel,  the  prophet,  amongst 
other  things,  said  to  the  king.  Tomorrow  shalt  thou 
and  thy  sons  be  -with  me'^,  which  does  not  imply 
that  their  condition  would  be  the  same,  though 
each  would  have  his  place  in  the  receptacle  of  <k- 
parted  spirits.  1^  us  see  how  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  and  the  expressions  used,  in  the  para- 
ble, will  suit  this  hypothec.  First,  though  they 
are  said  to  be  at  a  great  dbtance  fit>m  each  other, 
they  are  still  within  sight  and  hearing,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  converse  together.  This  would  have  been 
too  gross  a  violation  of  probabili^,  if  the  one  were 
considered  as  inhabiting  the  highest  heavens,  and 
the  other  as  placed  in  the  infernal  regions.  Again, 
the  exi»essions  used  are  such  as  entirely  suit  this 
explanation,  and  no  other ;  for  first,  the  distance 
&0T0.  each  other  is  mentioned,  but  no  hint  that  the 
one  was  higher  in  situation  than  the  other ;  second- 
ly, the  terms  whereby  motion  firom  the  one  to  the 
other  is  expressed,  are  such  as  are  never  emplt^ed 
in  expressing  motion  to,  or  fn^m  heaven,  but  always 
irfien  the  places  are  on  a  level*,  or  nearly  so.  Thus^ 
l«azarus,  when  dead,  is  said"*  tmevej^ipnu,  to  be 

.  ^  1  SaiD.  zXTiii.  19.  *>  LuJu,  xri.  32' 
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carried  aatay,  not  twevij^Tp'CUy  to  be  carried  upt  by 
angels,  into  Abi^am's  bosom  ;  whereas,  it  is  the 
tatter  of  these,  or  one  nmilaily  compounded,  that 
ia  always  used,  where  an  assumption  into  heaven  is 
spf^en  of.  Thus,  the  same  writer,  in  speaking  of 
our  Lord's  ascension,  says*',  ave^s^o  etg  tov  oupa- 
Mir,  and  Mark  ",  in  relation  to  the  same  event,  says, 
ewX»T^&»j  Hg  tov  oupavov,  he  was  taken  up  into  hea- 
ven. These  words  are  also  used,  wherever  one  is  said 
to  be  conveyed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  situation. 
But,  what  is  still  mwe  decisive  in  thb  way,  where 
mention  is  made  of  passing  from  Abraham  to  the 
rich  man,  and  inversely,  the  verbs  employed  are, 
^la^tuva  and  StantpaOf  words  which  always  denote 
motion  on  the  same  gound  or  level ;  as,  passing  a 
river  or  lake,  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  or  pas- 
sing from  Asia  into  Macedonia.  But,  when  heaven 
is  spoken  of  as  the  termination  to  which,  •  or  from 
which,  the  passage  is  made,  the  word  is,  invariably, 
either  in  the  first  case,  ava^cuvoj  and  -in  the  second, 
xata^auva,  or  some  word  similarly  formed,  and 
of  "die  same  import.  Thus,  both  the  circum- 
stances of  the  stOTy,  and  the  expressions  employed 
in  it,  confirm  the  explanation  I  have  given.  For,  if 
the  sacred  penmen  wrote  to  be  understood,  they 
must  have  employed  their  words  and ,  phrases,  in 
confcHmity  to  the  cunrent  usage  of  those  for  whom 
they  wrote. 

••ntW.  fit.  "Mtri^icTi.  19. 

VOL.    I.  4,1 
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j  21.   When   out  Saviour,  dierefore,    said,  to 

the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross ",  To-day  shaU 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise;  he  said  nothing  that 
contradicts  what  is  alHrmedofhis  descent  'mio  hadeif 
in  the  Psalms,  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the  Apostles  creed. 
Paradise  is  another  name  for  what  is,  in  the  parable, 
called  Abraham's  bosom.  But  it  may  be  urged  mi 
the  other  side,  that  Paul  has  pven  some  reason  to 
conclude  that  paradise  and  heaven,  or  the  seat  of  the 
glorious  hieratihy,  are  the  same.  It  is  not,  says 
be  ",  expedient  for  me  doubtless  to  glory  .•  I  ■will 
come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  I 
knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago 
(whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  ■  or  whether 
out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  God  knonuethj,  such 
an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I 
knew  such  a  man  (whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  God  knowethj,  how  that 
he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeak- 
able words,  wjiich  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter.  The  Jews,  make  mention  of  three  heavens. 
The  first  is  properly  the  atmosphere  where  the  birds 
fly,  and  the  clouds  are  suspended.  The  second  is 
■above  the  first,  and  is  what  ^ve  call  the  visible  fir- 
mament, wherein  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear. 
The  third,  to  us  inviwble,  is  conceived  to  be  above 
the  second,  and  therefore  sometimes  styled  the  heaven 
of  heavens.  This  they  considered  as  the  place  of 
the  throne  of  God,  and  the  liabitation  of  the  hdy 

•»  Lnlte,  xxiii.  43.  "  2  Cor.  xii.  J,  2,  5,  4. 
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angets.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  if,  in  the  second 
and  fourth  verses,  he  speak  of  one  vision  or  re- 
velation  only,  paradise  and  heaven  are  the  same  ;  not 
so,  if,  in  these,  he  speak  of  two  different  revelations. 
My  opinion  is,  that  there  are  two,  and  I  shall  assign 
my  reasons.  First,  he  speaks  (rf  them  as  mwe  than 
one,  and  that  not  only  in  introducing  them,  /  will 
tome  to  visions  and  revehtions;  for  sometimes  it 
niust  be  owned,  that  the  plural  is  used  in  expressing 
a  subject  indefinitely  ;  but  afterwards,  in  referring  to 
what  he  "had  related,  he  says",  lest  I  should  be 
exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of 
the  revelations,  vav  a7ioxa2.v^av.  Secondly,  they 
XK  related  precisely  as  '  two  distinct  events,  and 
coupled  ti^;ether  by  the  connexive  particle.  Third- 
ly, tiiere  is  a  repetition  of  his  doubts  ",  in  regard  to 
the  reali^r  of  his  translation,  which,  if  the  whole 
relate  to  a  single  eveiit,  was  not  only  superfluous, 
but  improper.  This  repetition,  however,  was  ne- 
cessary, if  what  is  related  in  the  third  and  fourth 
verses,  be  a  dififerent  &ct  from  what  is  told  in  the 
second,  and  if  he  ^vas  equally  uncertain,  whether  it 
passed  in  vbion  or  in  realitj'.  Fourthly,  if  all  the  three 
verses  r^ard  only  one  revelation,  there  is,  in  the 
manner  of  relating  it,  a  tautology  unexampled  in  the 
Apostle's  writings.  I  might  urge,  as  a  fifth  reason, 
the  opinion  of  all  Christian  antiquity,  Origen  alone 
excepted.  And  this,  in  a  question  of  philology,  is 
not  without  its  weight. 

••  Veree,  7.  »»  Verse,  2,  3. 
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I  shall  only  add,  that,  though,  in  both  Terses,  the 
vmeds  in  the  English  Bible  are  caught  up,  iben  is 
nothing  in  the  original  answering  to  the  pardcle  up. 
The  Aposde  has  very  propeitj'  cmplt^red  here  the 
word  hfTta^Of  expres»ve  more  of  the  suddenness  of 
the  event,  and  of  his  own  passiveness,  than  of  the 
direction  of  the  motion  "*.  The  only  odier  plax 
in  which  siopo^tmis  occurs  is  in  the  Apocalypse  *". 
7h  him  that  overcometh  will  /give  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  which  iff  in  the  midst  TO  ytofoSeuja  of  the  pa- 
radise of  Gad.  Here  our  Lord,  no  doubt,  speaks  oS 
heaven,  but,  as  he  plainly  alludes  to  the  state  of  mat- 
ters in  the  garden  of  Eden,  ^vhere  our  first  parents 
weie'placed,  and  where  the  tree  of  life  grew,  it  can 
only  be  understood  as  a  figurative  expressian  of  the 
promise  of  eternal  life,  forfeited  by  Adam,  but  re- 
covered by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

§  22.  To  conclude  this  loi^  discusrion,  I  shaB 
observe  that,  though  we  may  discover  hence,  pret^ 

*°°  The  learned  reader  tmj  peruse  the  following  passa^  from 
Gpiphanina  on  this  subject,  in  opposition  (o  Origen.  o*ii  i 
<unr>A*t  imi^tria  m  nfaiuni  inai  tt  rfirm  tvfmtj  r«i(  Amtm 
M<tf9mf^  Ityn  tritufuuif'  tii»  yuf  ifneyrrrm  im  rfirui  Ar>«i  ip- 
foMB.  nM  ti*  rn  Ttivrtr  toSfttnr,  ttrt  n  rifuniy  itTt  X''fl  "M 
««(,  ■  im  Mifn,  in  ifwatyn  tif  t«?  wmfiUiit^t.  iv  mmmJurf^H  fV*" 
Aac  itt(tuuMU  larvi,  in  mmti^p&tn  trmfytit,  Mni|  fMf  mc  rftni  tfrnu^ 
>«v{  it  nt  rn  wmf»itim.     T*  y»f  «/■  ifwaf^'^t  '*'  ^'tf—  "^ 

ntmi  rmiTiiri.  r*  ii^  a»i  tiln  a-a^  imf  iftfum  ni  n  lurn  at^furtt, 
im  n  m^wri,  tirt  i>n{  to  rmfutrtf,  m  m  wMf^timt,  irtfai  mAt 
luvfi  in^mifttriMi  Mm*  rtp  wtifmiimi  mK*amlurf/n  /tnvnn.  Epipk. 
Lib.  ii.  Her.  44. 

">  R«T.  ii,  7. 
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exactly,  the  general  sentiments  entertained  oa  these 
subjects,  at  the  time,  and  Ae  style  used  amceming 
them ;  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  expres»(»ig 
are  to  be  rigorously  interpreted,  in  onier  to  come 
at  the  true  doctrine,  upon  these  articles,  but  solely, 
in  order  to  discover  the  popular  opinions  of  the  age. 
In  regard  to  these,  the  opinicms  of  the  age,  tha« 
ought  to  be  a  close  attentiim  to  the  letter  of  idut  is 
qx>ken ;  but,  in  re^ird  to  the  other,  the  doctrine  of 
holy  writ,  our  attention  oug^t  to  be  mosdy  to  the 
spirit.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  the  plaih  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  that  tbffe  are  such  states  as  I  have  men. 
tioned,  and  that  the  use  and  nature  of  them  is  such 
as  has  been  said.  That  it  was,  for  ages,  the  doc- 
trine of  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  ia  not 
less  evident.  But  in  respect  of  situation,  expressions 
'  implying  th^  hadea  is  under  the  earth,  and  that  the 
seat  of  the  blessed  is  above  the  stars,  ought  to  be 
regarded  merely,  as  attempts  to  accommodate  what 
is  spoken  to  vulgar  af^irehension  and  language.  Of  . 
the  like  kind  is  the  practice,  so  frequoit  in  holy 
writ,  of  ascribing  human  pas^ons,  nay,  and  human 
(H;gans  and  members,  to  the  Deity.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  what  we  hear  of  plants  and  trees,  in  para. 
dise,  of  eating  and  drinking  in  heaven,  or  of  fire 
and  Ivimstone,  in  either  hadet  or  gehenaa.  We 
have  no  mtne  reason' to  understand  these  literally, 
then  we  have  to  believe  th^  the  soul,  when  separat- 
ed from  the  body)' can  feel  unment  in  its  tcmgue,  m- 
that  a  little  cold  water  can  relieve  it. 
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i  23.  I  AM  not  ignorant  that  the  doctrine  of  an 
intermediate  state  between  (death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, has  been  of  late  strenuously  combated,  by  saate 
learned  and  ingenious  men;  amongst  whom  we 
must  reckon  that  excellent  divbe  and  firm  friend 
to  freedom  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Law,  the  present  bi^iop 
of  Carlisle '"'.  I  honour  his  disposition,  and  have 
the  greatest  respect  fra"  his  talents ;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  I  acknowledge  he  has,  with  much  ability, 
supported  the  side  he  lias  espoused,  I  have  never 
lelt  myself,  on  this  head,  convinced,  -  though  some- 
times perplexed,  by  his  reasoning  It  is  foreign  to 
my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  discussitm  <^  con- 
troverted points  in  theology ;  and  theref<»c  I  shaS 
only,  in  passing,  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  con- 
troversy, as  it  is  closely  connected  with  my  subject. 
First,  I  remark  that  the  aiguments  on  which  the 
denyers  of  that  state  chiefly  build,  arise,  in  my  opi-. 
nion,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  import  of  some 
scriptural  expressions.  Ka^vSeiVj  xotftav^  to  sleefi, 
are  words  often  applied  to  the  dead;  but  this  appli- 
cation is  no  more  than  a  metaphorical  euphemism 
derived  from  the  resemblance  which  a  dead  body 
bears  to  the  body  of  a  person  asleep.  Traces  of 
thb  idiom  my  be  found  in  all  languages,  i^tever 
be  the  popular  belief  about  the  state  of  the  dead. 
They  often  occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  it  has 
been  shown  that' the  common  doctrine  of  the  Ori- 

l'*  Dr.  Law  was  liring  when  the  firet  edition  of  these  Dis* 
•ertatton*  w«  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
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entals  fiivoured  the  sqarate  existence  of  the  souls 
of  the  deceased.  But,  if  it  did  not,  and  if,  ^  some 
suppose,  the  ancient  Jews  were,  on  all  articles  re- 
lating to  another  life^  no  better  than  Sadducees; 
liiis  shows  the  more  strongly,  that  such  met^hors, 
so  frequent  in  their  writings,  could  be  derived  sole- 
ly from  bodily  likeness,  and  having  no  referawe 
to  a  resurrection,  could  be  employed  solely  for  the 
sake  of  avoidii^  a  disagreeable  or  ominous  word. 
I  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  Christians  have  been 
the  more  ready  to  adopt  such  expressions,  as  their 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  presented 
to  their  minds  an  additional  analogy  between  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased,  and  the  bodies  of  those  asleep, 
that  of  being  one  day  awaked.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  ima^e  that,  in  this  use,  they  earned  their 
thoughts  further  than  to  the  corpweal  and  visible 
zesemblance  now  mentioned.  Another  mistake  about 
the  import  of  scriptural  terms,  is  in  the  sense  which 
has  been  given  to  the  wcwd  avagaxfii.  They  con- 
fine it  by  a  use  derived  merely  fh)m  modam  Eu- 
ropean tongues,  to  that  renovation  which  we  call 
the  reunion  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  which  is 
to  take  place  at  the  last  day.  I  have  shown,  in  ano- 
ther phice '",  that  this  is  not  always  the  sense  of  the 
term  in  the  New  Testament. 

I  remark,  secondly,  that  many  expressions  of 
scripture,  in  the  natural  and  obvious  sense,  imply 
that  an  intermediate  and  separate  st«e  of  the  soul  is 

'"  Notes  on  Malth.  xxH.  23.  aod  W. 
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actually  to  succeed  death.  Such  are  the  words  of 
our  l^ord  to'  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross  '^, 
Stephen's  dying  petition  '**,  the  comparisons  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  makes  in  different  places  '**",  be- 
tween the  enjoyment  which  true  Christians  can  at- 
tain  by  their  continuance  in  this  worid,  and  that 
which  they  enter  on  at  their  departure  out  of  it,  and 
several  other  passages.  Let  Ac  words  referred  to 
be  read  by  any  judicious  perscoi,  either  in  the  ori- 
ginal, or  in  the  common  translation,  ^Wiich  is  suffi-  ' 
ciently  exact  for  this  purpose ;  and  let  him,  setting 
aside  all  theoiy  or  system,  say  candidly,  whether 
they  would  not  be  understood,  by  the  gross  of  man- 
kind^ as  presupposing  ^t  the  soul  may,  and  will, 
exist  separately  from  the  body,  and  be  susceptiUe 
of  happiness  or  miseiy  in  that  state.  If  any  thing 
oould  add  to  the  native  evidence  of  the  expressions, 
it  would  be  the  unnatural  meanii^  that*  are  put 
upon  them,  in  order  to  disguise  that  evidence.  What 
shall  we  say  (^  the  metaphyseal  distinction  intro- 
duced, for  this  purpose,  between  ^solute,  and  rela- 
tive, time?  The  Aposde  Paul,  they  are  sen^ble, 
speaks  (rf  the  saints  as  admitted  to  enjoyment,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  immediately  after  deatfi.  Now, 
to  palliate  the  direct  contradiction  there  is  in  this  to 
their  doctrine,  that  the  vital  i»-inciple,  v/hich  is  all 
they  mean  by  the  soul,  remains  extinguished  be- 
tween  death  and  the  resurrection,  they  remind  us  of 

'«  Lake,  xxiii.  43.  »w  Xcti,  rii.  59. 
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the  difierence  there  is  between  absolute  or  real,  and 
relative  or  apparent,  time.  They  admit  that,  if  the 
Apostle  be  understood  as  speakii^  of  real  time,  what 
is  said  flatly  contradicts  their  system ;  but,  say  they, 
his  words  must  be  interpreted  as  spoken,  only  of 
apparent  time.  He  talks  indeed  of  entering  <hi  a 
state  of  enjoyment,  immediately  after  death,  though 
there  may  be  many  thousands  of  years  between  the 
one  and  die  odier ;  for,  he  means  only,  that  when 
that  state  shall  commence,  however  distant  in  reality 
the  time  may  be,  the  person  entering  on  it  will  not 
be  sensible  of  that  distance,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  to  him  an  apparent  coincidence  with  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death.  But,  does  the  Aposde  any  where 
hint  that  this  is  his  meaning  ?  or,  is  it  what  any  man 
would  naturally  discover  from  his  words?  That  it 
is  exceedingly  remote  Irom  the  conimcui  use  of  lan- 
guage, I  believe  hardly  any  of  those  who  favour 
this  scheme,  will  be  partial  enough  to  deny.  Did 
the  sacred  penmen  then  mean  to  put  a  cheat  upon 
the  worid,  and,  by  the  hfelp  of  an  equivocal  ex< 
pression,  to  flatter  men  with  the  hope  of  entering,  the 
instant  they  expire,  on  a  state  of  felici^ ;  when,  in 
&ct,  they  knew  that  it  would  be  many  ages  before 
it  woidd  take  place  ?  But,  were  the  hypothesis  about 
the  extinction  of  the  mind  between  death  wd  the 
resunection  well  founded,  the  ^parent  coincidence 
they  speak  of,  is  not  so  clear  as  they  seem  to  think 
it.  Fm-  my  part,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  axiom, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  who  attempted  to  demon- 
strate it  To  me  it  spears  merely  a  corollaiy  from 
VOL.  I.  48 
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Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  whicK  derives  our  concep- 
tions of  time  from  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  a  doctrine  to  be  found  only 
among  certain  philosophers,  and  which,  we  may  rea- 
sonably believe,  never  came  into  the  heads  of  those 
to  whom  the  gospel,  in  the  apostolic  age,  was  an- 
nounced. 

I  remark,  thirdl)',  that  even  the  curious  equivo- 
cation, (ot,  perhaps  more  properly,  mental  reserva- 
tion,) that  has  been  devised  for  them,  will  not,  b 
every  case,  save  the  credit  of  apostolical  veracity. 
The  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  are,  Knowing, 
that  whilst  we  are  at  hon^  in  the  body,,  we  are  ab- 
sent Jrom  the  Lord;  ^^n,  We  are  wiUing  rather 
to  be  absent  Jrom  the  body,  and  present  with  the 
Lord.  Could  such  expressions  have  been  used  by 
him,  if  he  had  held  it  imposuble  to  be  with  the  hard, 
or  indeed  any  where,  without  the  body ;  and  that, 
wliatever  the  change  was  which  was  made  by  death, 
he  could  not  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Lend,  till  he 
returned  to  the  body  ?  Absence  from  the, body,  and 
presence  with  the  Lord,  were  never,  therefwe,  more 
unfortunately  combined,  than  in  this  illustraticHi. 
Things  are  combined  here  as  coincident,  which,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  those  gentlemen,  are  incompatible. . 
If  recourse  be  had  to  the  original,  the  expressions 
in  Greek  are,  if  possible,  still  stronger.  They  arc, 
M  Ev^jjfiBVTee  tv  Tti  Ooftwri,  those  who  dwell  in  the 
body,  who  are  enhvuumre^  ano  78  Kvput,  at  a  distance 
Jrom  the  Lord;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  o( 
sxlrjfunive^  tx  TO  ffw^wwoj,  those  who  have  travelled 
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out  of  the  body,  who  are  «  evhrifovte^  wpoj  tov 
Kvptov,  those  who  reside,  or  are  present  with  the 
£jord.  In  the  passage  to  the  Fhilippiam  also,  the 
commencement  of  his  presence  with  the  Lraxi  is  re- 
presented  as  coincident,  not  with  his  return  to  the 
body,  but  vntli  his  leaving  it,  with  the  dissolution, 
not  with  the  restoration,  of  the  union. 

The  fourth,  and  only  other  remark  I  shall  make, 
on  this  subject,  is,  that  from  the  tenor  of  die  New 
Testament,  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  proceed  cm 
the  supposition,  diat  the  soul  and  the  body  are  natural- 
ly distinct  and  separable,  and  that  the  soul  is  suscep- 
tible of  pain  or  pleasiuc  in  a  state  of  separation.  It 
were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  places  which  evince 
this.  The  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus'"; 
the  last  vforAs  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross  '**,  and 
of  Stephen  when  dying;  Paul's  doubts  whether  he 
was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  when  he  was 
translated  to  the  third  heaven,  and  paradise**^;  our 
Lwd's  wc»d5  to  Thomas,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was 
not  a  spirit '"*;  and  to  conclude,  the  express  men. 
tion  of  the  denial  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  errcHTS  of 
the  Sadducees'";  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there 
is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit;  livfis 
{syyeXoVy  ftij^  nvevfta.  All  these  are  irrefragable 
evidences  of  the  general  opinion,  on  this  subject,  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians.  By  spirit,  as  distingui^- 
cd  from  angel,  is  evidently  meant  the  dq)aited  spkit 

'"  Lake,  XTi.  22,  23.  '"  Luke,  xiiiL  4«.         "»  «  Cor. 
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of  a  human  being ;  for,  ^^  ^"^  '^  ixte,  before  his  ' 
natural  deaths  possessed  of  a  vital  and  intelligent 
[Hinciple,  which  is  commcxily  called  his  soul  or  spi- 
rit, it  was  never  pretended  that  the  Sadducees  de- 
nied. It  has  been  said,  that  this  manner  of  espress- 
ing  themselves  has  been  ad<^>ted  by  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  merely  in  confixmity  to  vulgar  notions. 
To  me  it  spears  a  conformity,  which  (if  the  sacred 
writers  entertained  the  sentimoits  of  our  antagonists, 
on  this  article)  is  hardly  reconcilable  to  the  known 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  theu'  character.  It  savours 
much  more  of  the  pious  frauds,  niiich  became  ccnn- 
mon  afterwards,  to  n^ich  I  own  myself  unwiUii^  to 
ascribe  so  ancient  and  so  respectat^  an  wigin.  See 
Fart  I.  of  this  Dissertation,  }  10. 

}  24. 1  SHALL  subjoin  a  few  words  on  the  man- 
ner wherein  the  distinction  has  been  preserved  be- 
tween hades  and  gehemta  by  the  translittors  (rf  the 
New  Testament ;  for,  as  I  observed  before,  geheima, 
as  a  name  for  the  place  of  future  punishment,  does 
not  occur  in  the  Old.  All  the  L^tin  translations  I 
have  seen,  observe  the  <Ustinction.  Ali  without  ex- 
ception idopt  the  word  gehenna^  tlioug^  Aey  do 
not  all  imifomily  translate  hades.  Both  the  Geneva 
Frendi,  and  Diodati,  have  followed  the  same  me- 
dioiL  Luther,  <m  the  contrary,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion, has  unifcamly  confounded  them,  rendering  botli 
by  the  word  !^Ol{e>  The  Eng^sh  translatcws  have 
taken  the  same  method,  and  rendered  both  the 
Greek  names  by  the  word  heU,  except  in  one  sin- 
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g^le  place  *"  where  oi^s  is  tnmslated  graoet  Most 
fore^n  rersions  observe  the  difierence.  So  do  some 
of  the  late  En^ish  translators,  but  not  all.  The 
commoa  method  erf*  distmgui^iing,  hitherto  observ- 
ed, has  been  to  retain  the  W(»d  geherma^  and  trans- 
late  hades  either  heU  or  grave,  as  appeared  most  to 
suit  the  context,  t  have  chosen,  in  thb  version,  to 
reverse  that  method,  to  render  yen/va  always  heU, 
and  to  retain  ^  word  ha^a.  My  reasons  are,  first, 
though  English  ears  arc  not  entirely  &miliarized  to 
either  term,  Iheyare  much  more  so  to  the  latter  than, 
to  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  greats  use  made 
of  the  latter  in  theological  writings.  SeccmtUy,  the 
import  of  the  English  wchxI  hell,  when  we  spe^  as 
Christians,  answers  exactly  to  yeemifi,  not  to  0^175  ; 
whereas,  to  this  last  word  we  have  no  term  in  the 
Iai^;uage  corre^xoidii^.  Accordingly,  though,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  not  one  of  those  terms  which  ad- 
mit diflbxxtt  meanings,  there  has  been  very  little  uni> 
fbnnity  preserved  by  translators  in  rendering  it. 


PAET  III. 

Mpvoroeu  and  iieeofte^^ifiai. 

I  SHALL  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  two  words 
that  are  uniformly  rendered,  by  the  same  English 
word,  in  the  common  veisicHi,  between  which  there 

"•  1  Cor.  If.  5S. 
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appears,  notwithstanding,  to  be  a  real  difference  in 
signification.  The  words  are  ^utovohs  and /uto/m^** 
ftaij  I  repent.  It  has  been  observed  by  some,  and, 
I  think,  with  reason,  that  the  former  denotes,  pro- 
perly, a  change  to  the  better ;  the  latter,  barely  a 
change,  whether  it  be  to  the  better  w  to  the  worse  j 
that  the  former  marks  a  change  of  mind  that  is  du- 
rable and  productive  of  consequences  ;  the  latter  ex- 
presses only  a  present  uneasy  feeling  of  regret  ot 
sorrow  for  what  is  done,  without'  regard  either  to 
duration  or  to  effects  ;  in  fine,  that  the  first  may 
properly  be  translated  into  English,  /  refi»-m  ;  the 
second,  /  repent,  in  the  familiar  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

i  2.  The  learned  Grotius  (whose  judgment,  in 
critical  quesuons,  )s  hig^y  respectable)  is  not  cchi> 
vinced  that  this  distinction  is  well  founded.  And  I 
acknowledge  th^  he  advances  some  plausible  things 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  But  as  I  have  not  found 
them  satis&ctory,  I  shall  assign  my  reasons  for  think- 
ii^  differently.  Let  it,  in  the  first  place,  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  impcvt  of  ftFro/u^^tim,  in  the  explanaticai 
given,  being  more  extensive  or  generical  than  thtt 
of  fietavoeo,  it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  used*  without 
impropriety,  for  (oravow  ;  though  the  latter,  beii^ 
more  limited  and  special  in  its  acceptatioD,  cannot  so 
properly  be  employed  f<:^  the  fmner.  llie  genqs 
includes  the  species,  not  the  species  the  genus. 
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i  S.  Admitting,  therefore,  that,  in  the  expres- 
uon  in  the  parable  quoted  hy  Grotius  in  support  of 
his  opinicHi,  v^epov  Se  (ieTa(ie?.ij^t^  anrjTudey  after- 
wards he  repented  and  went '",  the  word  fieravojjffas 
would  have  been  ^posite,  because  the  change  spo- 
ken of  is  to  the  better,  and  had  an  effect  on  his  con- 
duct ;  still  the  word  ^OfuXo^xu  is  not  improper,  no 
TOOK  than  the  English  word  repented,  tliough  the 
change,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  a  real  reformation. 
Every  one  who  reforms,  repents  ;  but  every  one  who 
l?epents,  does  not  reform.  I  use  th&  words  entirely 
according  to  the  popular  idiom,  and  not  accordii^ 
to  t^  definitions  of  theologians :  nay,  I  say  further 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  Greek  word  (teraiiEXoiiat 
is  more  proper  than  ftetavoeta,  and  the  English  re- 
pent than  reform.  Tlie  reason  is,  because  the  lat- 
ter expresu(Hi  in  each  language  is  not  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  a  single  action,  as  to  a  habit  of  acting,  where- 
as the  former  may  be  equally  applied  to  either. 
Now  it  is  only  one  action  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
parable. 

%  4.  Ik  regard  to  the  ath^  passE^  quoted  by 
Grotius,  to  show  that  (larotvout  also  is  used  where, 
according  to  the  doctrine  above  explmned,  it  ought 
to  be  (lerafteXeiaf  I  think  he  has  not  been  more  for- 
tunate than  in  the  f(»iner.  The  passage  is,  where 
it  is  said  of  Esau  '",  Ye  know  that  afierward,  when 
f^  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected. 
For  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,  furavoutg  tOTtov 

^  Matth.  xxi.  Sff.  "*  ^a>.  xii.  17. 
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evx  ivfSt  though  he  sought  it  carefitUy  with  tears. 
Grotius,  in  his  comment  wi  the  place,  acknowkdgcs 
that  the  vrord  /muvoia  is  not  used  here  Utendly,  but 
by  a  metMiymy  cS  the  efiect  fw  the  cause.  '  He 
<  found  no  scope  for  effecting  a  change  in  what  had 

*  been  done,  a  revocation  of  the  blessing  given  to 

*  Jacob,  mth  anew  grant  of  it  to  himself,  <yc  at  least 

*  of  such  a  blesfflng  as  might,  in  a  great  measure,  so- 
'  persede  or  cancel  the  former.*  This  change  ms 
what  he  found  no  possibility  of  eSecting,  however 
earnestly  and  movingly  he  sought  it.  It  is  plain, 
that  neither  furavouc,  nor  fUta^Xem^  in  their  <Mtti- 
naiy  acceptation,  expresses  this  chai^.  Fcx-  that 
it  was  not  any  repentance  or  reformation  on  himsdf, 
which  he  found  no  place  for,  is  manifest  both  from 
the  passage  itself,  and  from  the  story  to  which  it  re- 
fers. From  the  construction  of  the  words  we  kam, 
that  what  Eaau  did  not  find,  was  what  he  sougb 
carefiilly  with  tears.  Now,  what  he  sought  careiiil- 
ly  with  tears,  was,  as  is  evident  from  the  hist<xy  '", 
such  a  change  in  his  father  as  I  have  mentioned. 
This  was  what  he  urged  so  a&ecting^y,  and  tlus  was 
what  he,  notwidistanding,  found'  it  impossible  to 
obtain.  Now  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  only  by  a  trope 
that  this  can  be  called  either  ftetavota  at  fierafO- 
X«a.  That  it  whs  not  literally  the  regret  or  grief 
implied  in  (iera(K^sia  that  be  sought,  is  as  clew  as 
day,  since  the  manner  in  which  he  ^[died  to  hit 
fatho*,  ^wed  him  to  be  already  possessed  of  tbe 

»*  Gen.  txm.  30,  &e. 
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most  pungent  grief  for  what  had  happened.  Nay^  it 
appears  from  the  history,  that  the  good  old  Patriarch, 
when  he  discovered  the  deceit  that  lad  been  practis- . 
ed  on  him,  was  very  strongly  affected  also :  for  it  is 
said  "',  that  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly.  Now, 
as  (tevavouL  implies  a  change  of  conduct,  as  well  as 
sorrow  for  what  is  past,  it  comes  nearer  the  scope  of 
the  sacred  writa:  than  fieta^E%euL,  If,  therefore, 
there  is  some  deviation  from  ^rict  |xt>priety,  iarthe 
Word  fisravoia  here  used,  it  is  unquestionable  that, 
to  substitute  in  its  place  itetaits^ia,.  and  represent 
Esau  as  seeking,  in  the  bitterness  of  grief,  that  he, 
OT  even  his  father,  might  be  grieved,  would  include, 
not  barely  an  impropriety,  or  deviation  fiom  the  Ihe- 
i^  import,  but  an  evident  absurdity. 

§  5.  Passing  these  examples,  which  are  all  that 
have  been  produced  on  that  side,  are  the  wortls  in 
general  so  promiscuously  used  by  sacred  writers, 
(for  it  b  only  about  words  which  seldom  occur  in 
Scripture,  that  we  need  recur  to  the  usage  of  pro- 
lane  authors,)  as  that  we  cannot,  with  certainty,  or 
at  least  with  probability,  mark  the  difference? 
Though  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case ;  yet, 
as  I  do  not  think  the  matter  so  clear  as  in  the  sup- 
posed synonymas  already  discussed,  I  shall  impar- 
dalty  and  briefly  state  what  appears  to  me  of  weight 
on  both^des. 

,         "•  Gen.  xxtH.  Si. 
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i  6.  First,  in  regard  to  the  usage  of  the  Seventy, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  employ  the  two  words 
indiscriminately ;  and,  if  the  present  inquiry  were 
about  the  use  observed  in  their  version,  we  could 
not,  with  justice,  say,  that  they  intended  to  tnark. 
any  distinction  .between  them.  They  are,  beddes, 
used  indifierently  in  translating  the  same  Helxew 
words,  so  that  there  is  every  ^pearance  that,  with 
thwi,  they  were  synonymous.  But,  though  the  use 
of  the  Seventy  adds  considerable  strength  to  any  ar- 
gument drawn  from  the  use  of  the  New  Testament 
^vriters,  when  the  us^^  of  both  are  the  same,  or 
even  doubtful ;  yet,  when  they  differ,  the  former, 
however  clear,  cannot,  in  a  question  which  solely  con- 
cerns the  use  that  prevails  in  die  New  Testament,  in- 
validate the  evidence  of  the  ktter.  We  know  that, 
in  a  much  shorter  period  than  that  which  intervened 
between  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  compo^tion  of  the  New,  some  words  may  be- 
come obsolete,  and  others  may  considerably  alter  in 
signification.  It  is,  comparatively,  but  a  short  time 
(bebg  less  than  two  centuries)  that  has  intervened 
between  the  making  of  our  own  version  and  the  pre- 
sent hour ;  and  yet,  in  regard  to  the  language  of  that 
version,  both  have  already  happened,  as  shall  be  shown 
afterwards  '".  Several  of  its  words  are  antiquated, 
and  others  bear  a  different  meaning  now  from  what 
tiiey  did  then. 

"'  Dis3.  XI.  Part  ir.  §  5,  &c. 
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J  7.  Let  us  therefore  reciir  to  the  use  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  here  I  observe,  first,  that 
n^iere  this  change  of  mind  is  inculcated  as  a  duty, 
or  the  necessaty  (rf  it  mentitMied  as  a  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  the  terms  are  invariably  (leCcevOEa  and 
(isravoia.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord,  bodl 
began  their  preaching  with  this  injunction,  [letavoEt- 
ve  '■*.  The  discii^es  that  were  sent  out  to  warn  and 
prepare  men'  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah, 
are  said  to  have  gone  and  preached  'iva  [teravotfCKA- 
tft  "*. ,  The  call  which  the  Aposties  gave  to  all  hear- 
ers was,  neeavoriaare,  «at  tni^e^i/cvte,  xat  ^antuj^y}' 
rai  'exa^  'vfiav  '",  reform  your  lives,  return  to  God, 
^ind  be  baptized.  Peter's  command  to  Simon  Magus, 
on  discovering  the  corruption  of  his  he^,  b,  (lera- 
votjoov  owio  r»75  xaxia^  vavtiK  "'.  When  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  order  irom  God,  TtapwyysXXa  Toi^  av- 
•ptjflois  naat  Ttavra^  peravostv  ^.  The  duty  to 
which  Paul  every  where  exhorted  was,  fietavoeiv  xa<- 
£7U^pe^iv  S7U  rov  ©aw"*.  The  clrarge  to  reforma- 
tion g^ven  to  the  Asiatic  churches  in  the  Apocalypse, 
is  always  expressed  by  the  word  itttavovjaovj  and  their 
fMlure  in  this  particular  by  ov  (tetEvmjCe  "'.  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  change  for  preventing  final  ruin,  is  thus 
repeatedly  expressed  by  our  Lord,  Eav  (t^  (teravo*ive^ 
navTSi  o«o>U«j3f  >*■,     And,  in  regard  to  the  noun, 

'»  Matth.  iii.  2.  W.  17,  "»  Mark,  ti.  12, 

'"  Acts,  ii.  S8.  iii.  19.  '"  Tiii.  22. 

«  «Tii.  30.  '»  xx»i.  20. 

•"  RpT.  ii.  anil  vH.  passim.  ^**  Luke,  xifi.  S.  5. 
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wberever  mention  is  nude  of  Ais  change  as  a  du^, 
it  is  (tetcBimia^  not  ftstaiu^ia.  It  was  n$  fotavoua 
that  our  LcmyI  came  to  call  sinners'^ ;  the  baptism 
fi^ch  Jdm  preached  was  ^aawtafta  ftetavotoi  *". 
Hie  firuits  c^a  good  life,  which  he  enjoined  them  to 
jModuce,  were  of  (sg  tisvavouts '".  Wh^  the  Apoi- 
de9  preached  to  all  nations,  in  their  Master's  name, 
as  tnseparabljr  connected,  were  fotavotav  wu  a^cov 
.  'oftafnafV  ***.  Again  it  is  giv«i  as  the  sum  of  thdr 
teaching,  «^  a^  Tttv  Qetw  f£pRiviHav,  Kou  9ci$t»' ci$  VBC 
"Svpiov  'i}(tov  lijaow  Xfi^ov  "°.  The  same  word  is 
empl<^^  v/ben  the  c^er  o[  such  terms  is  eshitHted 
as  the  result  of  divine  grace  "'.  Now,  in  a  question 
(^critidsm,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  stnu^er  evi- 
dence of  the  distinction  dun  that  whidi  has  now  been 
produced. 

(  8.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
mention  c^  any  thing  as  a  duty,  e^)eci&Ily  of  that 
consequence,  that  the  promises  or  threats  of  reli^oo 
depend  on  the  performance  or  neglect  of  it;  and 
the  bare  recordlog  of  an  event  as  foot  In  the  for- 
fner,  the  wtuils  ought  to  be  as  special  as  possible^ 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  the  q){dicati<Mi  of 
the  promise,  no  pretence  for  saying  that  more  b  ex- 
acted than  was  ex[Hessed  in  the  conditjon.  But,  io 
relating  &cts,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  indifference, 

™  Matth.  is.  13.  '"  Mark,  i.  4. 

*"  ftUttli.  iii.  8.  ™  Lake,  xilr.  47. 

'»  Acti^  XX.  31.  fa'  Acta,  xi.  18. 
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idwdier  tbe  terms  be  general  or  special.  Provided 
nothing  &ise  be  added,  it  is  not'  expected  that  eveiy 
thing  true  should  be  included.  This  is  the  less  ne> 
cesaaiy  when,  in  the  sequel  of  a  story,  circumstances 
are  mentioned,  which  supply  any  defect  arising  from 
the  geneiali^  of  the'tams.  Under  tius  descriptiffli 
may  be  included  both  the  passage  fonneiiy  coD«d»'- 
cd,  igtfov  lurofu^afiets  ctanjX^ ;  and  that  other  con- 
nected with  it,  in  the  repruAch  pronounced  against 
the  I^arisees,  for  their  impenitence  and  incredulity 
under  the  baptist's  ministry,  a  fteTe(u7i.7j6ijTe  l^pov 
•n  itt^svOM  GUiTtt  "*.  Tlie  last  clause  in  each  per- 
fectly ascertains  the  imptwt  of  the  sentence,  and  sup- 
plies every  defect. 

i  9.  Le  T  it  fiirther  be  observed,  that  whoi  such 
a  SCHTDW  is  alluded  to,  as  either  was  not  productive 
of  reibnnation,  <x,  in  tbe  nature  of  the  thing,  does 
not  imply  it,  the  w«ds  ftetiwota  and  fistavoeo  are 
never  used.  Thus  the  repentance  of  Judas,  which 
drove  him  ta  despur,  is  ex^Kcssed  by  fterofuXifiets '". 
When  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  mentions 
tihe  sorrow  his  former  letter  had  g^ven  them,  he  says, 
that,  ccMisidering  the  good  eflb:ts  of  that  sorrow,  he 
does  not  rep^t  that  he  had  written  it,  though  he 
had  fonneiiy  repented.  Here  no  more  can  be  un. 
dersitood  by  lus  own  repentance  spoken  of,  but  that 
uneasineA  which  a  good  man  feels,  not  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  wrong,  but  from  a  ten- 

>»  MitA.  xxi.  32.  ""Matth.  xxvii.  S. 
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daness  fen*  othois,  and  a  fear,  lest  jdiat  idiich,  prompt^ 
ed  by  du^,  he  had  ^id,  should  have  too  stroi^  an 
effect  upon  them.  This  might  have  been  the  case, 
without  any  fault  in  hira,  as  the  consequence  of  a 
reproof  depends  much  on  the  temper  with  which  it  is 
received.  His  words  are,  Bt  e^vnijaa  vfuts  ev  «i| 
snu^o^ai  Of  ustafte^Mfuu  ei  xfu  (isrefieXoftfiv  '^.  As 
it  would  have  made  nonsense  of  the  passage  to  have 
rendered  the  verb  in  English,  reformed  instead  of  re- 
pented, the  verb  fieravoio  instead  of  fiCTOfieXofiai, 
would  have  been  improper  in  Greek. 

There  is  one  passage  in  which  this  Apostle  has, 
in  effect,  employed  both  words,  and  in  such  a  man. 
ner,  as  clearly  shows  the  difference.  'H  nata  Seov 
Xvnij  neravoiav  Etg  (Taftij^v  ofutafu^ijtov  «aTEp- 
ya^etoi "' :  in  the  common  version.  Godly  sorrow 
Tporketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of. 
There  is  a  paronomasia  here,  tx  play  upon  the  wotd 
repent^  which  is  not  in  the  original.  As  both  words 
fieravoeo  and  fietafiE^fttu  are  uniformly  translated 
by  the  same  English  word,  this  figiire  of  speech 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided  in  the  common  ver. 
sion.  Now,  had  the  two  words  been.also  symsay- 
mous  in  Greek  (as  that  trope,  when  it  comes  in  the 
way,  is  often  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers),  it 
had  been  more  natural  to  say  ftetavouo'  afteravotiToifw 
Whereas  the  change  of  the  word  plainly  shows  thatf 
in  the  Apostle's  judgment,  there  would  have  been 
something  incongruous  in  that  expressicm.     In  the 
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first  word  fuvavoiavy  is  expressed  the  effect  of  god- 
ly sorrow,  which  is  refbmiation'  a  duty  required  by 
our  religion  as  necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  other 
<meT(^a%iTtovt  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  further  re- 
formation, but  to  a  further  change,  it  being  only 
meant  to  say,  that  the  reformation  efiected  is  such 
as  shall  never  be  regretted,  never  repented  of.  As 
into  the  import  of  this  word  there  enters  no  consi- 
deration of  goodness  or  badness,  but  barely  of 
change,  from  whatever  motive  ot  cause ;  the  word 
<ifieTa(is2.ijvog  comes  to  signify  steady,  immutable, 
irrevocable.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  it  in 
that  expression,  ^^tetayxXtfta  ra  j(a^_^xi/ra  xou  'n 
xXvjat^  TO  ©(»"•,  which  our  translators  render,  the 
gifts  and  caUmg  of  God  are  without  repentance: 
more  appositely  and  perspifcuously,  are  irrevocable. 
For  this  reason  the  Vfoed  nerofisXoftan  is  used  when 
^  sentence  relates  to  the  constancy  or  immutability 
of  God.  Thus  SlftoOE  Evpio;  xai  ov  furofu^ajdi^aE- 
rai '" :  7%i?  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent,  tlmt 
is,  alter  his  purpose. 

The  word  a^tavotrtttv^  on  the  contrary,  includ- 
ing somewhat  of  the  sense  of  its  prinritive,  expresses 
not,  as  the  other,  unchanged  or  unchangeable,  but 
unreformed,  unreformab.e,  impenitent.  The  Apos- 
tle says,  addressing  himself  to  the  obstinate  infidel, 
KaTa  trpi  oxXripoVt^Ta  OX  xou  ofiiVavoyjTov  xapSiav^. 
After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent,  or  irreclaimable 
heart.    The  word  o^tCTarmTToj,  in  the  New  Testa- 
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nient  s^Ie,  ought  aiialc^cally  to  express  a  wretched 
dtate,  as  it  signifies  the  want  of  that  fUtavotOy  which 
the  Gospel  every  where  represents  as  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  the  lapsed,  and  therefore  as  essential 
to  their  becoming  Christians;  but  die  term  ojietafts- 
Xvftov  is  no- way  fitted  to  this  end,  as  it  expresses  <A- 
ly  the  absence  of  that  /iPittfif^ut,  which  is  nO'Whcre 
represented  as  a  virtue,  (x*  required  as  a  duty,  and 
which  may  be  good,  bad,  w  indiflfcrent,  accraiding  to 
its  object.  Thu3  I  have  shown,  that  on  every  per- 
tinent  occasion,  the  distinction  is  sacredly  obsored 
hy  the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
very  few  instances  in  which  it  may  appear  otherwise 
at  first  glance,  are  found  to  be  no  excepti<»is  when 
attentively  examined. 

i  10.  Having  now  ascatained  the  distinction, 
it  may  be  asked,  How  die  words  ought  to  be  discri- 
minated in  a  translation  ?  In  my  opinion,  ^avoeo, 
in  most  cases,  particularly  where  it  is  expressed  as  a 
command,  ch*  mentioned  as  a  duty,  should  be  mider- 
ed  faf  the  English  verb  reformy  (U'tavouL,  by  refoT' 
ination;  and  that  ^eroc^Xc^cu  ought  to  be  tran- 
slated repent.  iSsrafu^ta  is  defined  by  Fbavori- 
nus  Svoape^ipiq  sTtt  TttTtpayfievoii,  dissatisfaction  vfith 
one's  self,  for  what  one  has  doTie,  which  exacdy 
hits  the  meaning  vS  the  word  repentance  i  wfaaeas 
tisvavout  is  defined  yvijoia  tato  nTOKT/tarov  em  to 
evavriov  o^adov  eTU^fo^r;,  and  'tj  npo;  to  xpeirroi' 
«7tt;'po<J)»7,  a  genuine  correction  (fjaults,  and  a  change 
fiom  Tvo'ie  to  better.    We  cannot  more  exactly  de- 
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feie^tbr  wwd  t^/brmation.  It  may  be  Baid  that,  in 
usi^  the  terms  repent  and  repentance,  as  our  .trans- 
labvs  have  done,  for  both  the  (M^inal  terms,  there  is 
nori^of  any  dangerous  enTH-;  because,  in  the  theo< 
l(^cal  definitions  of  repentance,  given  by  dmost  all 
parties,  such  a  reformation  c£  the  disposition  is  in> 
eluded,  as  will  iofallibly  produce  a  refonnation  of 
conduct  This,  however,  does  not  satisfy.  Our 
Lord  aid  hb  Apostles  accomodated  themselves  in 
their  st^le  to  the  pec^le  whom  they  addressed,  by 
employing  wcod^  according  to  the  received  and  vul- 
..gar  idiom,  and  not  acctuxling  to  the  technical  use  ai 
jay  learned  doctors.  It  was  not  to  such  that  this 
doctrine  was  revealed*  but  to  thuac  who,  in  respect 
of  acquired  knowledge,  were  babes  "*.  The  learned 
use  is  known,  con^iaratively,  but  to  a  few :  and  it 
is  certain  that  w^  us,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  words,  a  man  may  be  said  just  as 
property  to  repent  of  a  good,  as  of  a  bad,  action.  A 
covetous.man  will  repent  of  the  alms  which  a  sud< 
den  fit  of  pi^  raay  have  incbiced  him  to  bestow. 
Besides,  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  a  man  may  oilen 
justly  be  said  to  repent,  who  never  reforms.  In  nei- 
ther  of  theae  ways  do  I  find  the  w(ml  (Otavoto  ever 
used. 

I  have  another  objectiiMi  to  the  w(»d  repent.  It 
umvoklaUy  spears  to  lay  the  principal  stress  on  the 
srarow  or  remcn^  which  it  implies  ftn*  fcxmer  mis- 
conduct.   Now  tiiis  appears  a  seccmdary  matter,  at 

'»  Mtttb.  zL  is. 
vox.  I.  50 
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the  most,  and  not  to  be  the  idea  ^^[esbed  t^  the 
Greek  verb.  The  prfmaiy  object  is  axeal  dian^  of 
conduct.  The  Apostle  expressly  distingui^KS  it  from 
sorrow,  in  a  pass^;e  lately  quoted,  representing  it  aE 
what  the  sorrow,  if  of  a  godly  sort,  tenninates  in,  or 
produces.  IH  tavta  Qeov  yuvntj  (leravoutv  Ko/rs^fytL- 
^enu,  rendered  in  the  common  version,  Godiy  sor- 
TOW  werketh  repentance.  Now,  if  he  did  npt  mean 
to  say  that  the  thing  was  caused  by  itself,  (»*that  re- 
pentance wra'keth  repentance  (and  who  will  charge 
him  with  this  absurdity  ?)  h  xata  Oeov  Xvnri  is  (Hie 
thing,  and  fteravom  is  another.  But  it  is  certain  that 
our  Vford  repentance  implies  no  more  in  common 
use,  even  in  its  tj^  sense^  than  h  xcnra  &sov  >.vn»h 
and  often  not  so  much.  It  is  ctHisequently  not  a  just 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  wcxd  ftetavotat,  which  is 
not  n  KOfZa  Qtav  %onrt,  but  its  certain  consequence. 
Grief  fX  remrase,  compared  widi  tlus,  b  but  an  acd> 
dental  circumstance.  Who  had  more  grief  than  Ju- 
das, whom  it  drove  to  despondency  and  self-destruc- 
ticm  ?  To  him  the  Evangelist  applies  very  properiy 
the  term  (UftaiuXrfitiiiy  which  we  as  properly  translate 
repented*  He  was  in  the  highest  degree  dissatisSed 
with  himself.  But,  to  show  that  a  great  deal  more  is 
necessary  in  the  Christian,  neither  our  Lord  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  nor  his  fbrerurmer  John,  nor  )us 
Apostles  and  miiusters  vAio  f<dlowed,  ever  expressed 
themselves  in  this  maimer,  when  recommending  ta 
their  hearers  ti»e  great  duties  of  Christianity.  They 
never  called  out  to  the  people,  fUTafte>Uod6,  but  al- 
ways futcuwevrc.    If  they  were  so  attentive  to  this 
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disdncUon,  In  order  to  pcevtnt  men,  in  so  important 
an  article,  from  piacii^  theii^duty  in  a  barren  re- 
mcK'se,  however  vic^ent ;  we  ought  not  surely  to  ex- 
press this  o^ital  precept  of  our  reli^on,  by  a  term 
that  is  just  as  well  ad^ited  to  the  case  of  Judas,  as 
to  that  of  Peter.  For  the  Greek  word  fiErttfU^/oftait 
thou^  carefully  avoided  by  the  inspired  writers,  in 
esf»^essing  our  duty,  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  £n- 
glish  word  repent. 

I  11.  I  SHALL  now,  ere  I  conclude  thia  subject* 
consider  l»iefly  in  what  manner  some  of  die  princupal 
.  transiattxs  have  rendered  the  words  in  question  into 
other  languages.  I  shall  begin  with  the  Syriac,  be- 
in^  the  most  respectable,  on  Ihe  score  of  antiquity, 
of  all  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  this  venerable  va- 
sion,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  interpreters  in 
the  Eastj  in  like  manner  as  the  Vulgate  has  served 
to  those  in  the  West,  the  distinction  is  uniformly 
preserved.  VLetaaioetv  b  rendered  3V1  thtt6,  to  re- 
_fi}rm,  to  reOim  to  God,  to  amend  one's  life ;  fieravaia 
KHtSTl  tbebutha,  rrformtuion  :  ftnafieXea&m  is  ren- 
dered  MIH'Aua,  to  repent,  ^  be  snry  for  what  one 
has  d(me.  Nor  are  these  Syiiac  wcHds  ever  confound- 
ed as  synonymous,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  which, 
thou^  now  added  in  the  printed  editions,  is  no  part 
<£  that  ancient  tzanslatiwi,  but  was  made  many  cen- 
turies afl^. 

The  second  place  in  point  of  antiquiQr  is,  no  doub^ 
due  to  the  Vulgate,  where,  I  acknowledge,  there  is 
no  distinction  made.     The  usual  term  for  itetavpm 
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is  pcenitentia,  for  fietavMa  and  (tetOfteXafuu,  indit' 
cnminately,  pctmten^m  ago-,  pctrutentiatn  habeOi 
Pomiteo,  or  me  ptenUet.  Theac  can  hardly  be  said 
to  express  mcne  than  the  £t^;lish  words  repentance 
end  repent.  VitTcamav  ofutafteXriTov  is  not  im- 
properly rendered  pcenitentiam  stalnlem,  agireaUy  to 
an  acceptati(»i  of  the  term  above  taken  notice  of. 

Beza,  one  of  the  most  noted,  and  by  Protestants 
most  imitated,  of  all  the  Latin  tianalatcMS  since  die 
refomation,  has  carefully  observed  the  distinction, 
wherever  it  was  of  consequence ;  for,  as  I  i^ematked, 
there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  either  term  mi^ 
have  been  Used  in  the  original,  and  concerning  which, 
a  translator  must  be  directed  by  the  idiom  of  the 
tongue  in  which  he  writes.  The  same  distiactiaa 
had  been  made  beibre,  though  not  with  perfect  uni- 
formi^,  by  the  translators  of  Zuric  Beza's  word 
fcsK  fimwoea  is  teaipiacot  and  fat  ftrf(Bl>oia,  ret^- 
centia.  To  this  last  term  he  was  led  both  by  analo- 
gy, and  (if  not  by  clasucal  authority)  by  the  autho' 
ti^  (^  early  ecclemstical  writers,  which,  m  the  tnms- 
laticn  of  holy  writ,  is  authwitf  sufficient.  These- 
words  liave  this  advant^e  of  peenitere  taid  peeniten' 
tia,  that  ttey  always  denote  a  change  of  some  cond- 
nuance,  and  a  change  to  the  better.  ¥or  juraiaXo- 
^  his  word  is  peenitere.  Thus  (urafie?afietSiSpo- 
k^  of  Judas,  i&pcemtens  :  t/Levavouw  ofietoft^LffeoVi 
reeiptseentiam  cujua  nunguam  pamiteat,  in  wtuch  the 
force  of  both  words  is  very  well  expressed.  So  is 
also  OftetavoriTov  mf^ux/v^  cor  quod  resipisceteneteit. 
Ensmus,  one  -of  the  eailieat  traiulatacs  od  the  Ro- 
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mitl^ude,  uses  both  res^Ueo  and  poemtentiam  ago, 
butwithno  discruainaticHi.  THby  are  oot  only  both 
eiii]riq}red  in  rendering- the  same  word  ftprovosu, 
but  even  when  Aesc(^  iff  the  same.  Timsftrtavoeu- 
TC,  in  the  inqierative,  is  at  one  time  resipiscite,  at 
another  pcemtentvim  agite:  so  ihat  his  onfy  view 
seems  to  have  been  to  diver^  his  style. 

Caatalio,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin  Frotes- 

.  tant  translators,  has  been  sensible  of  the  distinction, 
and  cardiil  to  (Mseafcrve  it  in  his  version.  But,  as 
his  great  aim  was  to  give  a  classical  air  to  the  books 

-  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  engage  leaders  of  taste  who 
aHected  an  el^ant  and  copious  diction ;  he  has  disfi- 
gured, with  his  adventitious  ornaments,  the  native 
simplicity  wiiich  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  sa- 
cred penmen,  and  is,  in  &ct,  one  of  their  greatest 
ornaments.  We  can  more  easily  bear  rusticity  than 
afiectation,  e^Kcialty  on  the  most  serious  and  impOT-  ' 
tant  subjects.  Am(»ig  other  arts,  by  which  Casta- 
lio  has  endeavoured  to  reoommend  his  work,  one  is 
a  studied  variely  in  the  j^irases,  that  the  ear  m^ 
not  be  tired  by  too  fiequent  recurrence  to  the  same 
sounds.  The  words  under  coosidoation  affiard  a ' 
stitHig  example.  The  verb  /u«xvoni  is  translated  by 
him,  I  know  not  how  many  difierent  w^qts.  It  is 
te  eorrigen,  vitam  corrigere,  redire  ad  Jhtgem^ 
re^re  ad  tamtatem,  rtverti  ad  sanUatem  ;  when 
die  vices  which  we  are  required  to  amend  are 
mentioned,  the  phrase  is,  desciseere  a  sua  pravi- 
tatCy  detUtere  a  turpitudmej  desUtere  a  wU  ope- 
ribust  v^nidkitia  wa  reeedere,  ma  homieiduty  Sec. 
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otmttere.  Metavout  partakes  of  the  like  mk- 
ty.  It  is  emendata  vita,  vita  emendatioy  corree- 
-ta  vita,  vita  correctio,  nutrum  correctio,  corree- 
ti  mores,  eorrigenda  vita,  samtas,  fioenitentia  ;  and 
in  the  oblique  cases,  -frugem  and  -bomm  /htgem. 
For  yurta^Xofuu  I  only  find  the  two  words  pmmtat 
and  mutare  gententiam.  Merovoutv  a^t%a^Xrfn» 
is  not  badly  rendered  vita  correctionem  nun^uam  pS' 
mtettdam,<ntetafuXffta  xoftOfttera  munera  irrevocabi' 
lut,  and  ofieravoyjTo^  xofSut,  deploratiu  animus. 

Diodati,  the  Italian  translatOT,  in  every  case  of 
Bioment,  renders  the  verb  (lerttvoetv  ravedersi,  n^iidi  ■ 
in  the  Vocabolario  della  Crusca  is  explained  resi- 
piscere,  ad  mentis  sanitatem  redtre  ;  but  ioc  tot. 
noun  furavout  he  always  uses  penitenxa,  and  for 
(MTa/«Xo/*cM,  very  properly  pentirsi.  The  Gencn 
French  translates  (tetavota,  s'amender,  fieTofuXofaUi 
serepentir,  and  fifftavoux,  repentance.  In  both  these 
versions  they  use,  in  rendenng  [tstavouxv  OfisTOfieXji- 
Tov,  the  same  paronomasia  which  is  in  the  common 
En^ish  version.  Diodati  has  penitenza  della  yuale 
huom  non  si  pente.  The  Geneva  French  has  repen- 
tance dont  on  ne  se  repent.  The  other  passages, 
also  above  quoted  from  the  wiginal,  they  translate 
in  neariy  the  same  manner.  Luther,  in  his  Ger- 
man translation,  has  generally  distinguished  the  two 
verbs,  rendering  (iBTavoetv  tlUffB  t^Utlt  and  /uroftf* 

awSoi,  reuen  or  gercuen. 
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'A^'lOg    AMD    0<T10$. 

I  SHALL  (^ve,  as  another  example  of  word^  sup- 
posed to  be  synonymous,  the  terms  hytoi  and  affn^. 
The  former  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  uniformly  rendcFKl 
in  die  New  Testament,  hofyy  or,  when  used  substan- 
tively in  the  pllual,  saints.  The  latter,  except  in  one 
JBstance,  is  always  rendered  by  th^  same  term,  not 
only  in  tlie  Ei^lish  Bible,  but  in  most  modem  tians- 
lations.  Yet  that  these  two  Greek  words  are  sitoge- 
ther  etfoivalent,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  good  reason 
to  doubt.  Both  belong^  to  the  second  class  of  words 
which  I  explained  in  a  former  Dissertation  '*.  They 
relate  to  nnmners,  and  are  therefore  not  so  easily  de- 
fined. Nor  are  such  words  in  one  language  ever 
found  exacUy  to  tally  with  those  of  anolher.  There 
are,  however,  certain  means,  by  which  the  true  sig- 
nification may,  in  most  cases,  be,  very  nearly,  if  not 
entirety,  reached.  I  shall,  therefore,  first  mention  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  two  words  ayiog  and 
oatoiy  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  synonymous, 
and  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning 
of  each. 

'«  DiB5.  II.  f,  4. 
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§3.  That  there  is  a  real^ffiaence  in  signification 
between  the  two  Greek  words,  notwithstandii^  thear 
affini^,  my  first  reason  for  thinlung  is,  because  ia 
the  Septuagint,  which  ia  the  fiwndaticm  of  the  Hid- 
lenistic  idiom,  one  of  them  is  that  by  which  one  He- 
brew word,  and  the  other  that  by  which  another,  not 
at  all  syiKKiymous,  is  comimMily  translated.  '^Y*oi 
is  the  word  used  for  StHp  tadosh,  sanctut,  holy, 
oOboq  ifx  1*0(1  obani,  benigma,  gracious. 

}  3.  Mr  second  reason  is,  because  tiiese  words 
have  been  understood  by  the  ancient  Greek  tnnc- 
boats  to  be  so  distinct  in  significatifm,  that  not,  in 
one  single  instance,  is  the  Hebrew  word  kathth  r» 
dered  by  the  Greek  otms,  or  chattd  by  kyias. 
'WbsO.  gives  additional  weight  to  this  reason,  is  the 
con^dQrati(Hi,  diat  both  wc»tls  ficquendy  occur;  aid 
diat  the  Greek  tzansl^ras,  thoi^  tfa^  have  not 
been  uniform  ui  rendering  either,  but  have  adc^tcd 
diflfomt  words,  oa  difierent  occaaioos,  Sar  tnrasfat- 
ing  each ;  have,  nevertheless,  not  ia  a  wigle  m- 
stance,  adopted  any  of  ^lose  terms  6x  renderi^ 
one  of  these  Hebrew  words,  which  the^  had  adopt- 
ed for  rendering  the  other.  Few  words  ocoir 
on^ner  than  kadosh.  But,  though  it  is,  bcytai 
comparison,  oftenest  translated  A^tOf,  it  is  not  so 
always.  In  one  place  it  is  rendered  mdaposy  tmtn- 
dus,  clean ;  thevab  kadask,  the  etymon,  is  rendered 
&>^a^en',  glori^care,  to  ghtyy,  ^fam^t^a^ur  aaeen- 
dcre  Jacere,  to  cause  to  ascend,  leadtxpi^eiv  ptugare, 
to  cleans&t  ^>v(^e(v  purijtcarc,  to  puri/y,  as  welt 
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as  hyia(itv  and  xaideiyuli^tiv  sanctificare,  to  hal- 
low, to  sanctify;  but  not  once  by 'ooioq,  or  any  of 
its  conjugates.  On  the  other  hand,  chasid  is  ren. 
dered  eT^vi^iav  and  nokveT^o^  misttricors,  merciful, 
eoXa^vfi  pius,  devout,  and  by  some  other  words,  but 
not  once  by  'ocytoj,  or  by  any  of  its  conjugates,  or 
by  any  of  the  terms  employed  in  rendering  kadoshs 
a  cert^  sign  that,  to  the  old  Greek  trandators,  se- 
veral other  words  appeared  to  have  more  coincidence 
inA  either  than  these  had  with  each  other. 

S  4.  The  third  reascm,  which  inclines  me  to  think 
that  the  two  words  are  not  synonymous,  is,  because 
I  find,  (m  examining  and  comparing,  that  there  is  a 
(xmsiderable  difierence  in  the  application  of  them,  not 
only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New.  In  re- 
■  gard  to  the  word  0/105,  it  is  applied  not  only  to  per. 
sons,  but  to  things  inanimate,  as  the  sacred  utensils 
and  vestments  ;  to  times,  as  their  jbbilees  and  sab. 
baths,  their  solemn  festivals  and  &sts ;  and  to  places, 
as  the  liuid  of  Judea,  the  ci^  of  Jerusalem,  the  moun- 
tain  whereon  stood  the  temple  with  its  courts  ;*but 
more  eqiecially  the  house  which  the  courts  inclosed, 
tf»e  out^  part  whereof  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
V  'oywt  scilicet  tntnviJt  the  holy  place,  and  the  inner 
*9f  'afyia.  'af^uav,  the  hob/  of  holies,  ac  the  most  holy 
place.  Now  I  find  nothing  like  this  in  the  use  made 
of  the  MTWd  '00105,  which  as  fer  as  I  can  discover,  is 
itppUed  tally  to  persons,  <x  beings  susceptible  of  cha. 
yoi..  I.  51 
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racter.  The  ta  'oata  Aa^"',  cannot  be  aocounted 
an  exception.  "The  word  used  by  the  Av^et  is 
non  chesed,  benigmtas,  not  1*00  ffAcjtd,  bemgnus, 
and  is  not  imiHX)periy  rendered  in  our  version  mer- 
cies. Nor  is  the  'oasoq  ajapos  (rf  tfie  Apostle '",  an 
exception,  this  being  manifestly  not  a  literal,  but  a 
tropical  use  of  the  epithet,  wherein  that  is  applied  to 
the  instrument,  which,  in  strictness,  is  applicable  onfy 
to  the  agent ;  as  when  we  say  a  slanderous  tongue  and 
guilttf  hartdt,  we  are  always  understood  as  ^plying 
the  qualities  of  slander  and  guilty  to  the  person  rf 
wh(»e  tongue-and  bands  we  are  speaking. 

^  5.  I  OBSERVE,  furtho*,  that  even  when  'a^n% 
is  applied  to  perscHis,  it  has  not  alwa^  a  relation  b> 
the  moral  character,  but  often  to  something  which, 
in  regard  to  the  person,  is  moidy  circumstantial  and 
external.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  are  called  a  holy  nation,  being  ctmseaated  by 
their  circumcision,  notwithstanding  they  were  a  re- 
bellious and  stiff-necked  people,  and  rather  worse, 
instead  of  better,  than  other  nations;  as  tibetr great  : 
le^slator  Moses  often  declares  to  them.  In  thb  sense 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  holier  than  any  other  tribe, 
purely  because  selected  for  the  sacred  service ;  the 
priesthood  had  more  holiness  than  the  other  Levites, 
and  the  high-priest  was  the  holiest  tiS  all.  There 
was  the  same  gradation  in  these,  as  in  the  courts 
and  house  of  the  temple.  It  is  in  this  sense  I  un- 
derstand dte  word   o^'iof,  as  appU«l  to  Aaron; 

■1  lubh.  Ir.  3.    ActB,  ziii.  34-  '<*  1  Tim.  U.  8. 
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They  envffd  Moset,  also,  tn  the  camp,  and  Aaron  the 
saint  of  the  Lord^*';  vov  ayiov  Kupia.  Aaron's 
personal  characto-  does  not  seem  to  have  entitled 
hinl  to  this  distinction  above  Moses,  and  the  whole  , 
nation.  Nor  does  the  title  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
tiarly  applicable  to  him,  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
now  mentioned,  namely,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  people  who  carried  on  his  forehead  the  signature 
of  his  consecnUion,  holiness  to  the  Lord,  h.'^iMSfta 

\  6.  Oj(  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear,  from 
any  clear  passage,  either  in  die  Old  Testament  or  in 
the  New,  that  the  Hebrew  word  phastd,  or  die  Greek 
hosios,  are  susceptible  of  diia  interpretation.  I  say, 
any  clear  passage ;  f(H-  I  acknowledge  there  is  one, 
the  only  one  I  can  find  in  either,  wherein  the  apfdi- 
eation  of  thb  term,  as  commonly  understood,  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  other  lately  quoted  from  the 
Psalms.  It  is  in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes, 
imroediatEly  be&xe  his  death:  Of  Levi  he  said.  Let 
thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one, 
whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom 
thou  didst  strive  at  the  "waters  ofMeribah  '**.  Not 
to  mention,  that  in  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (which  in  some  things  is  more  correct  than 
the  Hebrew),  there  b  a  diffbient  reading  of  the  w<ml 
here  rendered  ocrras ;  the  whole  passage  is  exceedingly 
obscure  ;  insomuch  that  it  b  impossible  to  say,  with 
certainQ^,  who  b  here  called  ehasidecha,  which  our 

*"  Psal.  CTi.  18.  ***  Dmt.  xxjUU-  8. 
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translators  have  rendered  My  hofy  one.  Hie  words 
tdiich  follow  serve,  rather  to  increaae  the  dakness, 
than  to  remove  it. 

Houbigant,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  a  new  Latin  translation,  and  notes,  witt 
bot  admit  diat  it  can  refer  to  Aaron,  or  his  succes- 
sors in  the  pontificate ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  sup- 
ports  his  opinion  with  unanswetable  reascais.  One 
is  that,  the  term  cbaaid^  hosios,  is  never  applied  to 
Aaron,  nor  to  the  priesthood  in  gen^^  nor  to  any 
priest  as  such.  Another  is  that,  thou^  we  often 
hear  of  the  people's  proving  God  at  Maftsah,  aiA 
contending  with  him  at -the  waters  of  Mehbah,  we 
nowhere  hear  that  they  proved  or  tempted  Aaron, 
pnd  strove  with  him,  there.  Indeed,  if  itiey  had 
been  said  to  have  tempted  Moses,  the  ex^Hcssicm, 
though  unusual,  had  been  less  improper,  because 
the  immediate  recourse  of  the  people,  in  their  strait*. 
Vas  to  Moses.  They  chid  with  him,  we  are  told, 
and  were  almost  ready  to  stone  him  ***.  Houtn- 
gant's  (pinion  is,  tfiat  by  th^  holy  one^  is  here  meant 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  distinguished  by  this  appellaticui 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Thou  wUt  not  suffer  thy  holy 
ont,  *inDn  chasideehat  tw  oavov  on,  to  see  corrup- 
tion '*">  And  to  say  that  they  strove  with,  tempted 
or  proved  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  is  conformable 
to  ^  language  of  Scripture.  Neither  let  us  tempt 
Christy  says  Paul  "^  as  some  of  them  also  tempted^ 

*-  Exod.  xTii.  1,  Ac.     Namb.  xx.  3,  &c. 
**•  P»l.  XTi.  10.  «"  1  Cor.  X.  «. 
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leferring  to  what  happened  in  the  desett,  and  were 
destroyed  of  serpents.  Houbigant's  version  (the 
words  being  understood  as  addressed  to  Levi,  ac- 
cording to  the  original),  is  Levi  autem  dixit, 
Thttttamm  tuum,  tuumque  Urim  viri  sancti  tui  est, 
ifuem  tu  tentationis  in  toco  tentasti,  cm  convittum 
Jeeisti,  apud  aquas  contradictionis.  It  must  be  own* 
ed,  that  he  has  added  some  plausibility  to  his  g^oss 
upon  tfae  poss^,  by  the  turn  he  has  given  to  the 
foUowoig  verses.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
to  say,  in  regard  to  the  negative  part  of  his  remark, 
that  he  is  certainly  right  in  maint^nbg  that  the  ex* 

.  presu<Hi  'does  not  refer  to  Aaron  and  lus  successors. 
But  as  to  the  positive  part,  that  it  refers  to  our  Lord 
Jesus   Christ,  will  perhaps  be  thought  more  ques> 

'  tionable.  His  being  styled  thy  holy  one,  tav  'oaum  o», 
in  words  addressed  to  God,  is  not  authority  enough 
far  understanding  him  to  be  meant  by  ra  'oam  ob, 

'  to  thy  holy  one,  in  words  addressed  to  Levi. 

J  7.  But  to  return  :  another  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  words  *a}'Ut$  and  'oatog^  is  that  the 
latter  is  sometimes  found  coupled  with  other  cpi- 
^lets  expressive  of  different  good  qualities,  and  ap- 
plied to  character  <«■  moral  conduct,  each  exhibiting, 
as  it  were,  a  feature  distinct  from  those  exhibited  by 
the  rest.  The  wtvd  'a/ytoi  is  not  commonly  accom- 
panied with  other  epithets  :  when  it  is,  they  are  of 
such  a  general  nature,  as  radier  to  afiect  the  whole 
character  than  separate  parts  of  it.    The  author  vS: 
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die  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  says  cf  our  Lord  '*,  flii* 
he  was  'ootos,  umoxo^  Ofuavrosi  in  the  common  trans^ 
lation,  holy,-  harmless,  undefiled.  But  the  JEn^iar  ! 
word  holy,  being  general  in  its  signiffcation,  adih 
nothing  to  the  import  of  the  other  epithets,  e^xcol- 
ly  of  ofuavroi,  and  consequently  does  not  hit  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  'offiog,  which  here  proba- 
bly denotes  pious  ;  the  two  other  epithets,  being  em- 
ployed to  enjvess  compendiotialy  the  regards  due  dr 
others,  and  to  himself.  Paul  has  given  us  anodier 
example  in  his  character  of  a  bishop,  who,  be 
says  '*",  ought  to  be  pt?/}^evovy  ^?/vya,^m'.  ao^ptrnt^ 
itxaiov,  oautv^  eyjepaT*?.  To  render  the  word  omos, 
in  t|us  verse  holy,  is  chargeable  with  the'  same  fault 
as  in  the  former  instance.  The  same  thing  hc^ 
also  of  the  adverb  wwoj.  Now  the  word  ayioj 
is.not  included  in  this  manner,  in  an  enumeration  of 
good  qualities.  It  is  commonly  found  »n^e,  or 
joined  with  other  epithets  equally  general.  The  ex- 
pre^ion  used  by  the  Aposde '",  o  (tev  vo/toi  'ayioi, 
3UU  'rj  eirtakyi  'aiyta,  *eu  Baccua,  xcu  a/ya^ :  The  law 
indeed  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  andjmt, 
and  good — is  no  exception  ;  for  we  have  no  enume- 
ration here  of  the  virtues  of  an  individual,  but  of  ifac 
general  good  qualities  that  may  be  ascribed  to  God's 
law.  And  though  the  terms  are  equally  genaal, 
they  are  not  synonymous ;  they  present  u$  with  the 
different  aspects  of  the  same  ol^ect  To  say  that 
the  law  of  God  is  hofy,  is  to  represent  it  as  awful  to 

"•  Deb.  lU.  «A  w  Tit.  i.  8.  "•  Rom.  »il.  14. 
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creatures  such  as  we ;  to  say  it  is  Just,  is  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  obligatory  ;  and  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to 
^1  us,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  ad^ted  to  promote 
imiversal  happiness,  and  therefore  lovely. 

^  8.  Havijtg  assigned  my  reasons  for  thinlir^ 
ttet  the  two  words  ootos  and  ayiog  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  not  synonymous,  I  shall  now,  as  I  pro- 
posed, endeavour  to  ascertmn  the  precise  meaning  of 
each.  I  believe  it  will  appear,  on  examination,  that 
the  affinity  between  the  two  Greek  words,  in  their 
ordinary  and  classical  acceptation,  is  gQsater  than 
between  die  Hebrew  words,  in  lieu  of  which  they 
have  been  so  general^  substituted  by  the  Sevoity. 
This,  which  may  have  originated  from  some  pecu. 
liarity  in  the  idiom  of  Alexandria,  has,  I  suf^xjee, 
led  the  translators  of  both  Testaments  to  regard  them 
often  as  equivalent,  and  to  translate  them  by  die 
same  wtxd.  The  authors  of  the  Vulgate  in  parU- 
cular,  have  dmost  always  employed  sanctus  in  ex- 
pounding both.  This  has  misled  most  modem  in- 
terpreters  in  the  West.  As  to  our  own  translators, 
the  example  has,  doubtless,  had  some  influence. 
Nevertheless  they  have,  in  this,  not  so  implicidy 
Mowed  the  Vulgate,  in  dieir  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  that  of  the  New.  Let  it  be  ^tb* 
mised,  that  the  significations  of  words,  in  any  nation, 
do  not  remain  invaiiably  the  same.  In  a  course  6[ 
years  much  fewer  than  two  thousand,  which  are 
reckoned  to  have  elapsed  from  the  conmiencemcnt 
to  the  finishing  of  the  sacried  canon,  very  considc- 
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rable  changes  happen  in  the  meanings  .of  words  in  t)pc 
same  language,  and  among  the  same  people.  Now, 
to  trace  the  gradations  and  nicer  shades  of  meanii^ 
which  distinguish  difierent  periods,  is  one  of  Al- 
most difficult,  but  most  important,  tasks  of  t^- 


}  9.  In  regard  to  the  word  kadosh,  hagiot,  I  ac< 
knowledge  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  had 
originally  any  relation  to  character  or  motels.  Its 
primitive  signification  appears  to  have  beett  ckvti 
first,  in  tbe  literal  sense,  as  denoting  fi'ee  irotti  afl 
61th,  dirt,  fx  nastiness;  secondly,  as  expresail|^ 
what,  according  to  the  religious  ritual,  was  adr 
counted  clean.  The  first  is  natural,  the  second  ce- 
remonial,  cleanness.  Some  traces  of  the  first  of 
these  meanings  we  have  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
nothing  is  more  common  there  than  the  second, 
particularly  -  in  the  Pentateuch.  Ag^,  as  things 
are  made  clean  to  prepare  them  for  being  used  (and 
the  more  important  the  use,  the  mwe  carefully  they 
are  cleaned),  the  term  has  been  adopted  to  denrte, 
thirdly,  prepared^  fitted^  destined  for  a  particular 
purpose,  of  what  kind  soever  the  piupose  be ; 
fourthly,  and  more  especially,  consecrated,  ae  devot* 
erto  a  religious  use;  fifUUy,  as  things,  so  prepar* 
ed  and  devoted,  are  treated  with  peculiar  care  and 
attention,  to  halhw  or  sanctify,  comes  to  signify  to 
Iionour,  to  reverence,  to  stand  in  awe  of,  and  Ao^, 
to  imply  worthy  of  this  treatment,  that  is,  honour- 
able, venerable^  awful :  sixthly,  and  lastly,  as  out- 
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ward  and  corpcreal  cleanness  has,  in  alt  ages  and  lan- 
guages been  considered  as  aniq)t  metaphor  for  moral 
purity,  it  denotes  guiltless,  irreproachable,  irfiich  is 
at  present,  among  Christians,  the  most  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word. 

i  10.  I  SHALL  give  an  example  or  two  of  each 
of  the  MX  uses  aforesaid,  not  confining  myself  to  the  ' 
adjective  kadoshy  but  including  its  conjugates  of  the 
same  root.  First,  that  it  denotes  clean  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  is  manifest  from  the  precept  given  to  Is- 
rael in  the  desert,  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  camp  free 
,  from  all  odour  '".  The  reason  assigned  is  in  these 
words  ;  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst 
qfthy  camp,  therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy,  Cnp 
TVTty  ^OA  e^tu.  ajytot^  that  he  see  no  unclean  thing  t/) 
thee,  and  turn  awayjrom  thee. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  this  meaning  we 
have  in  the  history  of  king  Hezekiah,  who  is  said  to 
have  g^ven  orders  to  the  Levites  "^,  to  sanctify  the 
house  of  the  hard ;  the  import  of  which  order  is  ex- 
plained by  the  wcads  immediately  following,  and 
carry  forth  theJtUtaness  out  of  the  holy  place.  The 
sacred  service  had,  in  the  reign  of  the  impious 
Ahaz,  been  for  a  long  tinje  totally  ne^ected ;  the 
iamps  were  gone  out,  and  the  fire  extinguished  on 
the  altars,  both  of  bumt-oierings  and  of  incense ; 
nay,  and  the  temple  itself  had  at  length  b^n  abso- 

"' See  the  whola  pMwge,  Dent,  xiiii,  \%  13, 14. 
'■'.S  Oiron.  ziix.  (,  &c. 
VOL.  I.  52  , 
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hitely  deserted  and  shut  up.  The  king,  intendiog  to 
testore  the  religious  irorship  of  Jehovah  to  its  for- 
mer splendour,  saw  that  the  first  thing  necessarjr  was 
to  make  clean  the  house,  with  all  its  furniture,  that 
they  might  be  fit  fcM*  the  service.  Frequent  mention 
is  made  c£  diis  cleaning  in  the  chapter  above  refer- 
red to,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  eleansmg  ^^, 
sometimes  sanctifying^**;  the  Hebrew  verbs  inO 
.  tahar,  and  tff'^p  kadash,  being  manifestly,  through 
the  whole  chapter,'  used  indiscrimioately.  Both 
words  are,  accordingly,  in  this  passage,  rendered  by 
the  Seventy  indififerently  ayvi^eiv  and  tra^api^Etv, 
not  ayia^HV ;  in  the  Vulgate  mundare,  expiarCt  and 
once  sancttficare.  In  both  the  above  examples  the 
word  holy  is  evidently  the  opposite  of  dirty,  nasty, 
filthy,  in  the  current  acceptatiwi  of  the  terms.  This, 
as  being  the  simplest  and  most  obvious,  is  proba- 
bly the  primitive  sense.  Things  sensible  first  had 
names  in  every  language.  The  names  were  after- 
wards extended  to  things  conceivable  and  intellec- 
tual. This  is  according  to  the  natural  pn^ress  cS 
knowledge. 

^  11.  Frou  this  first  s^;nificadon,  the  transition 
is  easy  to  that  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  ceremraiial 
law,  is  clean.  One  great  purpose  of  that  law, 
though  neither  the  only,  nor  the  chief,  purpose,  b 
to  draw  respect  to  the  religious  service,  by  guarding 
agamst  eveiy  thing  that  might  savour  of  indecency  or 

"' Vorse  15, 18.  18.  '»•  Verse  5.  17.  19. 
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undeanliness.  The  climate,  as  well  as  the  oatute  (^ 
their  service,  rendered  thia  more  necessary  than  ws 
are  apt  to  imagine.  Any  tbing  which  could  serveas 
a  security  gainst  infectious  disorders  in  their  pub- 
lic assemblies,  where(tf,  as  they  lived  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, ibey  were  in  much  greater  danger  than  we 
are,  was  a  matter  of  the  hig^test  imp(»lance.  Now, 
when  once  a  fence  b  estd>tidied  by  statute,  it  ts  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  supped  its  authority,  that  the 
letter  of  the  statute  should  be  the  rule  in  alt  cases. 
Hence  it  will  iiappen,  that  there  ipay  be  a  defilement 
in  the  ^e  of  the  law,  where  there  is  no  natural 
foulness  at  alL  This  I  call  eeremomal  micUamiesXy 
to  express  the  reverse  of  which,  the  term  holy  is 
frequendy  employed.  Thus,  by  avoiding  to  eat 
what  was  accounted  unclean  food,  they  sanctified 
themselves"*;  they  were  likevrise  kept  holy  by 
avoiding  the  touch  oS  dead  bodies,  to  avoid  which, 
was  particularly  required  of  die  priests,  except  in 
certain  cases,  they  being  obliged,  by  their  ministry, 
to  be  holier  than  other? "".  Moses  is  said ""  to  sanc- 
tify the  pet^e  by  making  them  wash  their  dodies, 
and  go  ttuxHigh  the  legal  ceremonies  of  purification. 
No"  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that,  when  men  were  cx- 
dered  to  sanctify  themselves  directly,  fc»-  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  they  were  enjoined  the  immediate  per- 
fonnance  of  something  which  could  be  visibly  and 
<]uidLly  executed,  and  not  the  acqui«tion  of  a  charac- 

'>'  I^.  xi.  42,  &c.  n.  95, ».  ■"  Lev.  «xL  1—8. 

'"  £«>d.^*.  iO.  14.  ffi. 
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ter,  which  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  an  hour  or 
of  ft  day.  Thus  the  priests  were  to  sanctiiy  them- 
aelves,  before  they  ^proached  the  Lord  on  Sinai ; ' 
and  thus  the  people  were  commanded  by  Joshua  to 
s^ictify  themselves,  in  the  evening,  that  they  might 
be  prepared  for  seeing  the  wonders  which  God 
was  to  perform  among  them,  next  day  *".  In  the 
same  sense^  Joshua  also  is  said  to  sanctify  the  peo- 
ple '".  In  this  sense,  we  are  also  to  understand  what 
we  are  told  of  those  who  sanctified  themselves,  for 
the  observance  of  that  great  passover  which  Hezekiah 
'  caused  to  be  celebrated.  What  is  termed  sanctify- 
ing in  one  verse,  is  cleansing  in  another  '*'.  To  pre- 
v^t  being  tedious,  I  do  not  repeat  the  whole  passa- 
ges, but  refer  to  them  in  the  mai^ ;  the  reada*  may 
consult  them  at  his  leisure. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  is 
not  so  frequently  used  in  the  ceremonial  sense,  hobf 
and  unclean,  hyutq  and  ainx^apros,  are  contrasted 
as  natural  opposites '".  In  one  place  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament "*,  the  Seventy  have  rendered  the  word  kado^ 
«ci3ofio5,  as  entirely  equivalent,  calling  that  pure 
(»*  r/ran  n-ater,  which,  in  Hebrew,  is  holy  water; 
and  oftner  than  once  in  the  Targfums  or  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  the  Hebrew  kadosk  is  rendered,  by 
their  common  term,  for  clean.  Thus,  in  that 
passage  of  the  Prophet  ■*",  "  Stand  by  thyself  ; 
"  come  not  near  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou," 

"•  JmIi.  Hi.  5.  "»  JotIi.  tH.  is.  "*  2  Chron.  ux.  17, 1& 
»*  1  Cor.  Tii.  14.    >«•  Numb.  t.  17,        "» Isakli,  lx».  8. 
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the  last  clause  is  in  Chaldee,  "  I  am  cUaner  than 
*'  thou." 

i  12.  In  regaid  to  the  third  sense,  separated  or 
prepared  for  a  special  purpose,  there  are  several  ex- 
amples. The  appointing  of  places  for  cities  of  re- 
luge  b,  both  in  the  cffiginal,  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint'**,  called  sanctifying  them.  To  make  ready 
for  war  is,  in  several  places,  to  sanctify  war "".  In 
such  places,  however,  the  Seventy  have  not  imitat- 
ed the  Hetx<ew  penmen,  probably  thinking  it  too 
great  a  stretch  for  the  Greek  language  to  employ 
«9«i|(j  in  this  manner.  In  one  place,  men  are  said 
to  be  sanctified  for  destruction  "*,  that  is,  devoted 
at  prepared  for  h.  To  devote  to  a  bad,  even  to  an 
idolatrous  use,  b  called  to  sanctify.  Thus,  both  in 
Hetxcw,  and  in  Greek,  Micah's  mother  is  said*", 
to  sanctify  the  silver  which  she  had  devoted  for  mak- 
ing an  idol,  for  her  and  her  femily  to  worship.  From 
Htns  applicati(Mi,  probably,  has  sprung  such  anoma' 
lous  producticHis  as  ntflp  kedeshak,  a  prostitute, 
and  Q'tsnp  kedeshim^  Sodomites.  Nor  is  this  so 
strange  as  it  mar  at  first  appear.  Similar  examples 
may  be  found  in  most  tongues.  The  Latin  saeer, 
which  commonly  signffies  sacred,  holy,  venerable^ 
sometimes  denotes  the  contzaiy,  and  is  equivalent  to 
scelestus.  Awri  sacra  fames,  the  cxeciable  thirst  of 
gold. 

'**  Joih.  «.  7.  "»  Jer.  ti.  4.    Mic.  iii-  5. 

^*  .Jer.  »u.  .3.  '?'  Jndg.  xril.  3. 
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i  13.  The  fourth  meaning  mentioned,  vas  de- 
voted to  a  reli^ous  or  pious  use.  Thus  Jeremiah 
was  sanctified^'',  from  the  womb,  in  bdng  ordained 
a  Prophet  unto  the  nations ;  the  priests  and  the  Le> 
vites  were  sanctified  or  consecrated  for  their  respec- 
tive sacred  offices.  It  were  losing  time  to  produce 
examples  of  an  use  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
Scripture,  and  almost  in  every  page  of  the  Books  of 
Moses.  In  tiiis  sense,  {fcx  it  admits  degrees)  the 
Jewish  nation  was  called  holy,  tiiey  being  consecrated 
to  God  by  circumcision,  the  seal  of  his  covenant ; 
in  this  sense  also,  all  who  profess  Chnstianity  arc 
denominated  samtst  havmg  been  dedicated  to  God 
in  their  baptism. 

%  14.  O?  the  fifth  meaning,  accordii^  to  v^ch, 
to  hallow  or  sanctify  denotes  to  respect,  to  htmour, 
to  venerate ;  and  hofy  denotes  respectable,  honour- 
able, venerable;  we  have  many  examples.  Thus 
to  haUaw  God  is  opposed  to  profeiung  his  name  **, 
that  is,'  to  treating  him  with  irrevocnce  and  disre> 
spect.  It  is  opposed  also  to  the  display  of  a  want 
of  confidence  in  his  power,  and  in  his  promise"*. 
It  is  in  this  meaning  the  word  is  used,  wiien  we  are 
requited  to  sanctiiy  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  to  treat  it 
with  respect;  and  are  commanded  to  pray  tiiat 
God's  name  may  be  hallowed,  that  is,  hiMioured, 
revered.     It  is  in  this  meaning  chiefly  that  die  word 

»>  Jer.  i.  5.        "^  Ler.  uU.  33.        <"  Kamb.  xx.  IS. 
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seems,  in  a  lower  degree,  qiplied  to  angels,  and,  in 
the  highest,  to  the  L<»xl  of  heaven  and  earth. 

There  are  some  things  which  incline  me  to  con- 
clude, that  tliis  is  nii»<e  properiy  the  import  o£  the 
word,  at  least  in  the  t^>plication  to  God,  than,  as  is 
commcmly  supposed,  mtHtal  excellence  in  general.. 
I>oubtless,  both  the  mtHal,  and  what  are  called  the 
natural,  attributes  of  God,  may  be  oHisidered  as,  in 
some  respect,  included,  being  die  fbimdations  of  that 
4>rofound  reverence  with  which  he  ou^t  ever  to  be 
mentioned,  and  mcae  especially  addressed  by  mor- 
tals, fiut  it  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  when  the 
term  holy  is  ^plied  to  God,  and  accompanied  with 
other  attributives,  they  are  such  as  infiise  fear  radier 
than  love,  and  suggest  ideas  of  vengeance  rather 
than  of  grace.  When  Joshua  found  it  necessary 
to  alarm  the  fears  of  an  incon!uderate  natirai,  he  told 
them,  Te  cannot  serve  the  Ijord,  for  he  is  a  holy 
Cod,  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  he  will  not  forgive 
your  transgressions  and  sins "'.  Again,  this  epi- 
thet  holy  b  m(Me  frequently  than  any  other  applied 
to  God's  name.  Now,  iTwe  consider  what  other 
epithets  are  thus  tqjpUed  in  Scripture,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  not  those  which  express  any  natu- 
ral or  moral  qualities  abstractedly  cmsidered ;  they 
are  not  the  names  of  essential  attributes,  but  such 
only  as  surest  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  reverence 
widi  which  he  ought  to  be  regarded  by  eveiy  rea. 
sonable  creature.    No  mention  is  made  of  God's 

'"  Joiltiu,  xxir.  19. 
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wise  name,  powerful  name,  or  true  uame,  good 
name,  or  merciful  name,  faithful  name,  or  righteous 
name ;  yet  all  these  qualities,  wisdom,  power,  truth, 
goodness,  mercy,  faitlifulness,  and  righteousness, 
are,  in  numberless  instances,  ascribed  to  God,  as 
the  eternal  and  immutable  perfections  of  his  nature  : 
but  there  is  mention  of  his  fearful  name,  his  glorious 
name,  his  great  name,  his  reverend  name,  and  his 
excellent  name,  sometimes  even  of  his  dreadful  name, 
but  oftenest  of  his  holy  name  ;  for  all  these  terras 
are  comparative,  and  bear  an  immediate  refereilce 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  humble  worshipper.  Nay, 
as  the  epithet  holy  is  oflen  found  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  others  above  mentioned,  which  admit 
this  application,  they  serve  to  explain  it.  Thus  the 
Psalmist  "*,  Z^t  them  praise  thy  great  and  terriile 
namcy  for  it  is  holy.  Again '",  Holy  and  reverend 
is  his  name. 

What  was  the  display  which  Jehovah  made  to  the 
Philistines,  when  his  ark  was  in  their  possessi(m,  a 
display  which  extorted  from  them  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  God  of  Israel  is  a  holy  God,  before 
whom  they  Could  not  stand  ?  It  was  solely  of  sow- 
reignty  and  uncontrouUable  power  in  the  destructicm 
of  dveir  idol  god  Dagon,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
people.  This  filled  iKem  with  such  terror  at  the 
bare  Mght  of  the  ark,  the  symbol  of  God's  presence, 
as  was  too  much  for  them  to  bear.    And  indeed 
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both  the  Greek  a/yto^y  and  the  Ladn  sanctusy  admit 
the  same  meaning,  and  are  often  equivalent  to  a«. 
gustus,  venerandus.  The  former  term  augustust 
Castalio  has  frequently,  and  not  improperly,  adopted 
in  hb  version,  when  the  Hebrew  wixd  kadosh  is  ap- 
plied to  God.  The  change  of  the  epithbt  sanctus  is 
not  necessary;  but  if  perspicuity  be  thought  in  a 
particular  case  to  require  it,  I  should  prefer  the  latter 
term  venerandus,  as  more  expressive  of  religious 
awe.  Further,  when  the  term  holy  is  ascribed  by 
angels  to  God,  we  find  it  accompanied  with  such 
words  or  gestures  as  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest 
awe  and  veneration. 

The  description,  action,  and  exclamation  of  the 
seraphim  in  Isaiah  "',  lead  our  thoughts  more  to  the 
ideas  of  majesty  and  transcendent  gfory  than  to  those 
of  a  mOTal  nature.  /  smc  the  liord  sitting  upon  a 
throne,  high  and  lofty y  and  his  train  Jilled  the  tern- 
.  pie  !  above  it  stood  the  seraphim:  each  one  had  six 
wings  ■'  with  tiaain  he  covered  his  Jace,  andvfith  twain 
he  covered  his  Jeet,  and  with  twain  he.  didjly.  And 
one  cried  to  another  and  said.  Hob/,  holy,  holy  is  /<?• 
hovah  the  God  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.  And  the  pillars  of  the  porch  were  shaken  by 
the  voice  of  him  that  cried:  and  the  house  wa^  fitted 
Tvith  smoke.  Every  thing  in  this  description  is  aw- 
fill  and  majestic.  That  he  is  the  Lord  oT  hosts  who 
dwelleth  on  high,  in  whose  august  presence  even  the 
seraplum  must  veil  their  fiices,  and  that  the  whole 

"^iMiahgTi.  1,  fa. 
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earth  is  full  of  his  g^oiy ,  are  introduced  as  the  gFound 
of  ascribing  to  him  thrice,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, the  epithet  hofy. 

There  is  a  passage  pret^  similar  to  this  in  the 
Apocalj"pse  "',  The  four  beasts  (or,  as  the  word 
ought  to  be  rendered,  Iwing  creatures J^  had  each  of 
them  six  wings  about  him,  and  they  were  full  of 
eyes  within  ;  and  thty  rest  ttot  day  and  nighty  saying. 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  almighty,  who  was,  and 
isy  and  is  to  come'.  And  when  those  creatures  give 
glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks,  to  him  that  sitteth  m 
the  throne,  who  livethfor  ever  and  ever  ;  thejourand 
twenty  elders  fall  dawn  before  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  worship  him  that  Sveth  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  say- 
ing.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  ail 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  tfiey  are,  and  they  were 
created.  Here  every  circumstance  points  to  the  ma- 
jesQr,  power,  and  dominion,  not  to  the  moral  periec- 
tions  of  God ;  the  action  and  doxology  of  the  elders 
make  the  best  comment  on  the  exclamation  oH  the 
four  living  creatures,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  &c. 

It  is  universally  admined,  that  to  hallow  or  sanc- 
tify the  name  of  God,  is  to  venerate,  to  honottr  it. 
According  to  anal<^,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  die 
.name  of  God  is  holy,  is  to  affirm  that  it  is  honour- 
able, that  it  is  venerable.    N^y,  in  the  same  sense, 
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we  are  said  to  sanctify  God  himself ;  that  is,  to  make 
him  the  object  c^  our  veneration  and  awe.  In  this 
way,  to  sanctiiy  God,  is  nearly  the  same  as  to 
fear  him,  differing  chiefly  in  degree,  and  may  be 
opposed  to  an  undue  fear  of  man.  Thus  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Prophet"*,  Say  not,  A  confederacy 
to  alt  them  to  xvhom  this  people  shall  sat/,  a  confede- 
racy,  neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  ajraid. 
Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himfelf,  and  let  htm  be 
your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread.  But  no- 
thing can  ^ve  a  nuxc  apposite  example  of  this  use 
than  the  words  (^  Moses  to  Aaron'",  on  occa- 
sion of  the  terrible  fete  of  Aaron's  two  sons,  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu.  This  is  that  the  Lord  spake^  I 
•wiU  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me;  and 
before  ail  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.  Their  trans- 
gresdon  was,  that  they  offered  before  the  Lord  strange 
fire,  or  what  was,  not  the  peculiar  fire  of  the  altar, 

fgh^  originally  fh^m  heaven,  but  ordinary  fire  - 
indled  from  their  own  heaths,  an  action  which,  in 
the  eye  of  that  di^)ensation,  must  be  deemed  the 
gmsstsl  indig^ty.  Spenco-"*  has  well  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  passage  in  these  wonis :  "  Deum 
"  sanctum  esse,  id  est,  a  quavis  poMina  vel  emi- 
"  nentia,  tncomparablli  natursB  suae  excellentia,  se- 
"  paratum,  ideoque  postulare,  ut  sanctificetur,  id 
"  est,  auguste,  decore,  et  ritu  naturx  suec  separate, 
*'  imagtnem  quandam  ferente,  colatur." 

"•  Iraiah,  siii.  12,  13,  "^  Ut.  x.  1,  kc. 

■"  Lib.  I.  cap.  Tii. 
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i  15.  The  sixth  and  last  sense  mentioned,  was 
moral  purity  and  innocence,  a  sense  whidi,  by  a 
very  natural  turn  of  thinking,  arises  out  of  the  two 
first  meanings  assigned,  namely,  clean  in  the  com- 
mon import  of  the  word,  and  clean  in  the  eye  of  the 
caicmonial  law.  This  meaning  might,  in  respect  of 
its  connection  with  these,  have  been  ranked  in  the 
third  place.  But,  because  I  consido*  thb  as  ori- 
ginally a  metaphwical  use  of  the  wwxl,  and  requir- 
ing  a  greater  d^;ree  of  refinement  dian  Ae  other 
meanings,  I  have  reserved  it  for  the  laist.  This 
acceptation  is  acctndingly  much  tokik  frequent  iii 
the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old.  In  the  lat- 
ter, it  oftner  occurs  in  die  inophetical  and  devoticMi- 
al  writings,  than  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  Htut  other 
historical  books,  where  we  never  find  holy  mention- 
ed  in  the  description  of  a  good  character.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  merits  a  more  particular  attention  than 
seems  to  have  been  g^ven  it.  In  what  is.  affirme^ 
expressly  in  commendation  of  Noah,  Abraham,  or 
any  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Job,  Da- 
vid, Hezekiah,  or  any  of  the  good  kings  of  Israd 
QC  Judah,  or  any  of  the  Prophets  or  ancient  wor- 
thies, except  where  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  sacred 
office,  the  term  kadosh,  holy,  is  not  once  employ- 
ed. Now  there  is  hardly  another  general  terra,  as 
just,  good,  perfect^  upright,  whereof,  in  such  cases, 
we  do  not  find  examples.  Yet  there  is  no  epithet 
wluch  occurs  ofiner,  on  other  occasions,  than  that 
Tt^ereof  I  am  speaking.  But,  in  the  time  of  the  £van> 
gelists,  this  moral  application  of  the  corresponding 
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word  hagios  was  become  tacK  fitmiUar  ;  though  the 
other  meanir^  were  not  obsolete,  as  they  are  almost 
all  at  present.  Herod  is  said  to  have  known  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  a  just  man  and  a  holy '". 
There  is  nothii^  like  this  in  all  the  Old  Testament. 
When  David  pleads  that  he  is  holy  ""j  it  is  not  the 
woe^  kadosh  that  he  uses.  The  many  injunctions  to 
holiness  given  in  the  law,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
have  at  least  a  much  greater  reference  to  ceremonial 
purity,  than  to  moral.  The  only  immorali^,  ^;ainst 
which  they  sometimes  seem  immediately  poonted,  is 
idolatry,  it  being  always  considered,  in  the  law,  as 
the  greatest  degree  of  defilement  in  both  senses,  cere- 
monial and  moral. 

But,  as  every  vicious  action  is  a  transgression  of 
the  law,  holiness  came  gradually  to  be  opposed  to 
vice  of  every  kind.  The  considCTation  of  tiiis,  as  a 
-stain  on  the  character,  as  what  sullies  tlie  mind,  and 
renders  it  similariy  disagreeable  to  a  virtuous  man, 
as  dirt  renders  the  body  to  a  cleanly  man,  has  been 
common  in  most  nations.  MetaphOTs,  drawn  hence, 
are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  every  language.  As 
the  ideas  of  a  people  become  more  spiritual  and 
refined,  and,  which  is  a  natural  consequence,  as  ce- 
remonies sink  in  their  estimation,  and  virtue  rises, 
the  secondary  and  metaphorical  use  of  such  tnrns 
grows  more  habitual,  and  often,  in  the  end,  sup- 
plants the  primitive  and  jnoper.  This  has  happened 
to  the  term  holiness,  as  now  commonly  understood 

"•  Mark,  iri.  SO.  "<•  PmI.  Uxxvi.  9. 
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by  Christians,  or  rather  to  the  original  terms  so 
rendered.  It  had,  in  a  good  measure,  happened, 
but  not  entirely,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  in  tiie 
days  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  The  exhrnta- 
tions  to  holiness,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  eri- 
dently  to  be  unda^tood  (rf  moral  purity,  and  of 
that  only.  On  other  occasions,  the  words  Aofy, 
and  saints,  ay«M,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  ought 
to  be  explained  in  confcHinity  to  the  fourth  mean- 
ing above  assigned,  devoted  or  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God. 

(  16.  Havihc  illustnited  these  different  senses, 
I  shall  consider  an  objection  that  may  be  offered 
against  the  interpretation  here  given  of  the  word 
holy,  when  applied  to  God,  as  denoting  awjii/,  ve- 
nerable. Is  not,  it  may  be  said,  the  imitation  of 
God,  in  holiness,  enjoined  as  a  duty  ?  And  does 
not  this  imply,  that  the  thing  itself  must  be  the 
same  in  nature,  how  difierent  soever  in  degree,  when 
ascribed  to  God,  and  when  enjoined  on  us  ?  As  I 
did  not  entirely  exclude  this  sense,  to  wit,  moral 
purify,  from  the  term,  when  applied  to  the  Deitr, 
I  readily  admit  that,  in  this  injunction  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  may  be  a  particular  reference  to  it. 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  that,  in  such  suitences, 
there  be  so  perfect  a  coincidence  of  signification, 
as  seems,  in  the  objection,  to  be  contended  for. 
The  words  are,  Jie  ye  holy,  for  {not  as)  I  am  ho' 
hj.  In  the  passage  where  this  precept  fit«  occurs,  it 
is  manifest,  from  the  context,  that  the  scope  of  the 
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chaige  given  to  the  people,  is  to  avoid  ceremonial 
impurities ;  those  paiticulariy  that  may  be  contract- 
ed by  eating  unclean  meats,  and  above  all,  by  eating 
insects  and  reptiles,  which  are  called  an  abomination. 
Now,  certainly,  in  this  inferior  acceptati<m,  the  term 
is  utterly  inapplicable  to  God.  But  wh^  entirely 
removes  the  difficulty,  is,  that  the  people  are  said, 
by  a  participation  in  such  unclean  food,  to  make 
themselves  abominable.  To  this  the  precept,  Sanc- 
tify yoursehes,  and  be  ye  holy,  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition. There  is  here,  therefore,  a  coincidence  of 
the  second  and  fifth  meanings  of  the  word  holyf 
which  are  connected,  in  their  application  to  men,  as 
the  means  and  the  end,  and  therefore  oug^t  both  to 
be  understood  as  comprehended ;  though  the  latter 
alone  is  qjplicable  to  God.  Now,  as  the  opposite 
of  abominable  is  estimabie,  venerabte,  the  import  of 
the  precept.  Sanctify  yoursehes,  manifestly  is,    *  Be 

*  careful,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  statutes  ye  have 

*  rw^ived  concerning  purity,  especially  in  what  re- 

*  gards  your  food,  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  your 
'  body ;    maintain  thus  a  proper  respect  for  your 

*  persons,  that  your  religious  services  may  be  es- 

*  teemed  by  men,  and  accepted  of  God ;  for  remem- 
'  ber  that  the  God  whom  ye  sen'C,  as  being  pure  and 
'  perfect,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  esteem  and  vene- 

*  ration.  Whatever,  thereftwe,  may  be  called  sloven- 
'  ly,  or  what  his  law  has  pronounced  impure  in  his 

*  servants,  is  an  indigni^  ofiered  by  them  to  their 
'  master,  which  he  will  certainlv  resent.' 
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Bat  as  ati  artful  g^oss  or  paraphrase  will  some- 
Umes  mislead,  I  shall  subjoin  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture '",  which  come  in  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
chapter,  wherein  the  laws  rating  to  cleanliness  in 
animal  food,  in  beasts,  birds,  Sshes,  and  reptiles,  are 
laid  down.  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly^  and 
whatsoever  gocth  upon  ail  Jour,  or  whatsoever  hath 
more  feet  among  ati  creepmg  things,  that  creep  upon 
t/ie  earth  ;  them  ye  shaU  not  eat,  for  they  are  an  abo- 
mination. Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable 
with  any  creeping  thing  that  creepeth,  neither  shall 
ye  make  yourselves  unclean  with  them,  that  ye  should 
be  defiled  thereby.  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God; 
ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be 
holy  ;for  lam  holy  :  neither  shall  ye  defile  yourseloet 
with  any  manner  of  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  up- 
on the  earth.  For  J  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you 
Itp  out  of  the  land  ofEgypt^  to  beyour.God;  yeshaU 
therefore  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  It  is  {rfaln  that  any 
other  interpretation  of  the  word  holy  than  that  now 
l^ven,  would  render  the  whole  passage  incoherent. 

S  17.  Now,  to  come  to  die  wtud  TDPI  chasid, 
bawi,  this  is  a  term  which  properly  and  ori^nally 
expresses  a  mental  quality,  and  ttutonly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  n'n,t  tsaddik,  &»mos  just,  pQK  amm, 
nu;oi  faithful,  and  several  others.  Nor  is  there  any 
material  variation  of  meaning  that  the  word  seems 
to  have  undergone  at  different  periods.    The  most 

»'  Lot.  xi.  «,  &c. 
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common  acoeptation  is,  kuTiwme,  merciful,  benefi' 
cent,  benign.  When  there  appears  to  be  a  particu- 
Ur  reference  to  the  way  wherein  the  peracm  stands 
afiected  to  God  and  religion,  it  means  pious,  devout. 
In  conformity  to  this  sense,  our  translators  have,  in 
sevend  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  rendered  itgoMy. 
The  phrase  «  insun  to  ©es  is,  therefOTC,  not  improper- 
ly rendered  the  taints  ij/*  God,  that  is,  his  pious  ser- 
vants. It  most  probably,  as  was  hinted  before,  means 
pious  in  what  is  said  of  our  Lord,  that  he  was  otftog, 
OKflucDs,  ofuavtosy  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
ti<M»  of  the  sacred  writer  to  comfrebend,  in  few  words, 
his  whole  m<xal  character  respecting  God,  tlie  rest 
of  mankind,  and  himself.  In  the  enumeratitHi  which 
Paul  i^ves  to  Titus  '**,  of  the  virtues  whereof  a  bi. 
shop  oug^t  to  be  possessed,  it  is  surely  improper  to 
explain  any  of  them  by  a  general  term  equally  adapt- 
ed to  them  all ;  ^nce  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  his  intention  is  to  denote,  by  every  epithet, 
some  quali^'DOt  expressed  before.  His  words  are 
^tXo^evov,  ^i^ayadovy  ca^>pova,  Stxauxfy  'oatov.,  ey 
xfatij.  To  render  "oaurv  holy  (though  that  were  in 
otho"  places,a  proper  veraon)  would  be  here  in  effect 
the  same  as  to  omit  it  altt^ether.  If  the  sense  had 
been  pipus,  it  had  iMx>bably  been  either  the  first  or  the 
last  in' the  catalogue.  As  it  stands,  I  think^  it  ou^t 
to  be  rendered  humane. 

There  are  certain  words  which,  on  some  occa- 
elCHis,   are  used  with  greater,  and  on  others,  with 

w  Titn5,  i.  8. 
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less,  l^jtude.  Thus  the  word  Siseows  sometiines 
comprehends  the  whole  of  our  duty  to  God,  our 
neighbour,  and  ourselves  ;  sometiines  it  includes 
only  the  virtue  of  justice.  When  oi  Amkzwm  b  op- 
posed to  «  Tiot^ot,  the  former  is  the  case,  and  it  b 
better  to  rendCT it  Mtfr^/j^eowj,  and, 5«a«Krw»7  righ-- 
teousness  :  but  when  Sueows  or  hxmxmsvfi  occur  in  2 
Ibt  with  otho-  virtues,'  it  is  better  to  render  them 
just  or  justice.  Sometimes  the  word  is  employed  in 
a  sense  which  has  been  called  forensic,  as  being  de- 
rived from  judicial  jMoceedings.  He  that  justified 
the  -wicked,  says  Solomon '",  and  he  that  condemned 
the  just,  even  they  both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
The  word  wicked,  means  no  more  here  than  guilty, 
-  and  the  word  just,  guiltless  of  the  crime  charged. 
•  In  like  manner  ocuyti^f  in  one  or  two  instances,  nray 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  in  an  extent  of 
.signification  greater  than  usual.  In  such  cases  it 
may  be  rendered  sanctity,  a  word  rather  more  ex- 
pressive of  what  concerns  manners  than  holiness  is. 

k  18.  But,  as  a  further  evidence  that  the  Hebrew 
word  TOn  chasid,  is  not  synon}'mous  with-  BTW 
kadosh,  and  consequently  neither  0010;  with  09^ 
if  must  be  observed,  that  the  abstract  iDPt  cheted,  b 
not  once  rendered  by  Ae  Seventy  'oaum^  or,  l^- 
our  interpreters,  holiness,  though '  the  concrete  b 
almost  always  rendered  'ootog  in  Greek,  and  often 
holy  in  English.   Thb  substantive,  on  the  contraiy,  b 

^'*  Prov.  xtU.  15. 
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translated  in  the  Septoagint,  e^o;,  c^^ni^ocltn^,  otx- 
Vfifvi(ia^  tXntit  CT"*'  or  some  such  term ;  once,  in- 
deed, and  but  orux,  'oota.  In  English  it  is  translat- 
ed kindness,  Jiwottr,  grace,  mercy,  loving-kindness, 
pity,  but  never  hoRtfess.  The  analogy  of  language, 
(unless  use  were  clear  agwnst  it,  which  is  not  the 
case  here)  would  lead  us  to  think,  that  there  mu^ 
be  a  nearer  relation  in  meaning  than  this,  between 
the'  substantive '  and  the  adjective  fOTmed  from  it 
Yet  worthy  does  not  more  evidently  spring  from 
■worth,  than  TOn  chastd,  springs  from  IDPI  chesed. 
Of  the  term  last  mentioned  it  may  be  proper  just  to 
observe,  that  there  is  also  an  anomalous  use  (like 
that  remarked  in  kadoahj,  which  assigns  it  a  mean- 
ing, the  reverse  of  its  usual  signification,  answering 
to  avofuxt^  ovei^j  jiagittum,  probrum.  But  h  is 
only  in  two  «■  three  places  that  the  word  occurs  in 
this  acceptation. 

}  19.  I  SHALL  conclude  with  observing,  that 
chasid  or  hosios  is  sometimes  applied  to  God;  in 
which  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  implying 
merciful,  bountiful,  gracious,  tibtral,  or  benign. 
The  only  case,  wherein  it  has  an  affinity  in  meaning 
to  the  English  vrords  saint  or  holy,  is  when  it  ex. 
presses  pious  afiecti<His  towards  God.  As  these  can- 
not be  attributed  to  God  himself,  the  term,  when 
used  of  him,  ought  to  be  understood,  according  to 
its  most  frequent  acceptation.  The  Psalmist's  w<Hd^ 
which)  in  the  common  version,  are'**,   7%r  Lord 
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is  righteous  in  alt  his  -ways,  and  holy,  chasid,  in  ail 
his  works,  would  have  been  more  truly,  as  well  as 
intelligibly  and  emphatically  rendered,  Tlie  Lord  ia 
Just  in  all  his  vtays,  and  bountiful  in  all  his  works. 
There  is  not  equal  reason  for  translating  in  tiie  same 
manner  the  Greek  hosiosy  when  applied  to  God  in 
die  New  Testament.  Though  kosiot,  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  commonly  occupies  the  place  of  ehasid,  it  does 
not  always.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  translating 
the  Hd>rew  words  Ofl  tham,  perfect,  and  nc"  >fl- 
sher,  upright.  Once  it  is  used  £«•  this  last  term 
when  ai^lied  to  God'".  Those  wcx^,  therefore, 
Vn  (ixi/»p^  0010$  "*,  in  an  address  to  God,  oug^t  to 
be  translated,  for  thou  alone  art  perfect,  rather  tiban 
bountiful  or  gracious.  The  addition  of  itovo^  to  the 
other  epithet,  is  a  sufficient  ground  fiff  this  inrfe- 
rence.  The  context  also  favours  it.  But,  in  the 
more  common  acceptation  of  the  tern  «nos  hostos, 
there  is  tlus  difference  between  it  and  0/10$  hagios, 
as  applied  to  God,  that  the  latter  appellation  repre- 
sents the  Dei^  as  awful,  or  rather  terrible;  the 
former  as  amiable.  The  latter  checks  all  advances 
on  our  part.  We  are  ready  to  cry  with  the  men  i£ 
Bedishemesh '**,  ^to  is  able  to  stand  before  tfds 
holy  God?  The  former  emboldens  us  to  approach. 
Thus  they  are  so  far  iram  being  s}^onymous  in  this 
application,  that  they  may  rather  be  contrasted  wiA 
each  other.    As  to  their  in^xH^  when  applied  to 

■"  Dput.  «xH.  4.      "*  Her,  x».  4.      '"  1  S«ii<  tI.  SO. 
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men,  the  word  &)'u>$,  in  the  best  sense,  stiU  retains 
so  much  of  its  origin,  as  to  appear  rather  a  negative 
character,  denoting  a  mind  withoat  stain  ;  whereas 
the  term  otftoj  is  pr(^)eriy  positive,  and  impliea,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  boA  piety  and  benevdence. 

J  20.  In  r^ard  to  die  manner  of  translating  / 
kadosh  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  hapos  in  *'  / 
New ;  when  all  circumstances  are  considered,  I '  vnk 
it  safest  to  retain  very  generaHy  the  common  v^ion 
holy.  Tlie  same  remark  hohls  nearly  also  of  the 
conjugates.  It  is  very  true  that  the  swise  of  the  oti- 
ginal,  in  many  places,  does  not  entirely  suit  the 
meaning  which  we  affix  to  tliat  word.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  no  one  wtxd 
that  answers  so  well  in  all  cases.  To  change  the 
term  with  each  variaUon'  in  meaning,  would  be 
attended  with  great  inoHiveniem^,  and,  in  many 
cases,  oblige  the  translator  U>  express  himself  either 
uninteUigibly,  and,  to  appearance,  inconsequentially, 
or  too  much  in  the  manner  of  the  paraphrast.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  English  term  holy  is  somewhat 
indefinite  in  req>ect  of  me»iing,  and  in  a  manner 
^propriated  to  rdi^ons  subjects,  nothing  can  serve 
better  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the  scriptural  use 
than  such  unifwmi^  ;  and  die  scriptural  use  of  a 
word  hardly  current  in  common  discourse,  cannot 
&il  to  fix  the  general  acceptaticxi.  But  this  would 
not  hdd  of  any  wrads,  in  familiar  use,  on  or^nary 
subjects.  With  regard  to  such,  any  deviation  bata 
the  received  meaning,  would,  to  commort,  readfi^* 
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]^te  the  occasion  of  perplexity  at  least,  if  not  of 
emx-.  But  dumd  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  ho- 
sios  in  the  New  (except  wheh  used  substantively, 
where  it  may  be  rendored  saint  J,  ought,  when  it 
respects  the  disposition  towards  God,  to  be  translat- 
ed pious  :  when  it  respects  the  di^xt^tion  towards 
men,  gracious^  kind,  humane. 


PAHT  V. 


The  onlyother^tecimrai  I  shall  here  give  of  words 
supposed  to  be  synonymous,  ac  neariy  so,  shall  be 
xtjfvaaeiv^  eva^eXi^uVt  xofrofysX^iVf  and  ^AuHtttv, 
all  neariy  related,  the  ibrmer  three  being  almost  al- 
w^s  rendered  in  Ei^lish  to  preach,  and  the  last  to 
teach.  My  intention  is,  not  only  to  point  out  exactly 
the  difierences  of  meaning  in  these  words,  but  to 
evince  diat  the  wcnrds  whereby  the  two  fonner  are  rcn- 
^red  in  some,  periiaps  most,  modem  languages,  do 
not  entirely  reach  the  meaning  of  the  original  temu ; 
and,  ill  some  measure,  by  consequence,  mislead  most 
readers.  It  happens,  in  a  tract  of  ages,  through 
the  gradual  alteraUons   which  take  place  in  laws. 
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manners,  rites,  and  customs,  that  wwds  come,  as  it 
were, -along  with  tliese,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to 
vary  conaideiably  from  their  primitive  signification. 
Perh^  it  is  ofteqerthan  we  are  aware,  to  be  ascrib- 
ed 10  tlus  cause,  that  the  terms  employed  by  trans- 
lators, are  found  so  feebly  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  original. 

j  2.  The  first  of  the  wcxtls  above  mentioned, 
xvifvaaEiv,  rendered  to  preach,  is  derived  from  «»yu£, 
rendered  preacher,  whence  also  KTipvyfia,  rendered 
a  preaching.  The  primitive  xripv^  signifies  properly 
both  herald  and  common  crier,  and  answers  exactly 
to  the  Latin  word  caduceator  in  the  first  of  these 
senses,  and  to  praco  in  the  second.  The  verb 
xri^vooeiv  is  accordingly  to  cry,  publish,  at  pro- 
ciaim  authoritatively,  or  by  commission  fix>m  ano- 
ther, and  the  noun  xvjpvyfia  is  the  thing  published 
or  proclaimed.  The  word  xfjpv^  occurs  onlj^itwice 
in  the  Septua^^t,  and  once  in  the  apocryphal  book 
FfCcleuasticus,  and  evidently  means  in  them  all  cri- 
er. The  other  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  herald, 
or  messenger  of  important  intelligence  between- 
princes. and  states,  is  nearly  related,  as  the  same 
persons  had  ofben  the  charge  of  carrying  such  em- 
bassies, and  of. proclaiming  war  or  peace:  but  it  Is 
not  quite  the  same^  In  the  New  Testament  the  word 
6eems  to  partake  of  both  senses,  but  mcu?e  evidently 
of  that  of  crier.  And  to  this  sense  the  derivatives 
xvipvaaa  and  xijfvyfta,  mOTe  properly  accord  than  to 
the  other:  for,  to  discharge  the  office  of  herald  is, 
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in  Gtedtj  xijfviceotw^  and  the  office  itself  mjpVKOMi^. 
But  these  w(x^,  though.  frequeiA  in  clasucal  wri- 
ters, are  not  found  in  Scripture.  The  word  Kiipvf 
occurs  but  thrice  in  the  New  Testament,  once  in 
eadi  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  "*,  wherein  Paul  ■ 
caUs  himself  x»^t>€  xou  atto^Xo^ ;  wd  once  it  is 
used  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  who,  speaking  of  Noah, 
calls  him  *"  tetf^vi  ^xatoawiK-  The  word  xfjpv^fta 
occurs  but  in  three  places  in  the  Septuagint,  and  im- 
ports in  them  all  proclamation  or  thing  proclaimed. 
In  one  of  those  places  it  relates  to  that  made  by  the 
Prophet  Jonah,  through  the  stress  of  Nineveh,  cdl- 
ed,  as  in  the  Gospel,  preaching  "*,  and  in  another "", 
is,  in  the  common  version,  rendered  proclamation. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  ei^t  times,  and  is 
always  rendered  preaching.  In  two  of  thoK  places 
it  relates  to  Jonah's  proclamation  in  Nineveh.  The 
verb  icvi^vaaa  occurs  in  die  New  Testament  about 
five  and  twen^  times,  always  in  neariy  the  same 
sense  :  /  proclaim^  pneSco,  palam  armtatcio.  In  at 
least  twelve  of  these  cases  it  relates  solely  to  (Kocla- 
madons  made  by  human  authority,  and  deludes  in 
them  all  to  warny  <n-,  by  crying  out,  to  advertise 
people  <q>enly  of  any  thii^  done  or  to  be  dme,  at 
danger  to  be  avoided.  This  may  be  called  the  pri- 
mitive sense  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense  it  wilt  be 
found  to  be  crf^enest  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

"•  1  Tim.  ii.  7.    9  Tim.  i.  11.  "•«?«.  U.  6. 

«»  Joiwli,  Ul.  3.  »>  2  Cbron.  zini.  32. 
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i  3.  Now  i£  it  be  asked,  whether  tMs  suite  4ie 
import  of  the  English  Word,  to  preach,  by  which  it 
18  almost  always  rendered  in  the  conanon  versicm  of 
this  part  of  the  cuion,  I  answer  that,  la  my  judg- 
ment, it  does  not  entirely  suit  iL  To  preach,  is  de- 
fined, by  iidmson,  in  his  Oictignaiy,  "  to  i»0' 
*'  nounce  a  public  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects." 
This  expresses,  widi  sufficient  exactness,  the  idea 
we  commonly  affix  to  the  term.  For,  we  may  ad- 
mit, llut  the  attoidant  (^x»imstances  of  chutx^,  pul- 
pit, text,  worsh^  are  but  appendages.  But  the 
definition,  given  t^  the  English  lexicographer,  can- 
not be  called  an  intei|)retation  of  the  term  ziTpvovu, 
as  used  ir  Scripture.  For,  so  for  is  it  from  being 
necessary  that  the  ui^vypn  ^ould  be  a  discourse, 
that  it  may  be  only  a  ^gle  sentence,  and  a  vety 
^uirt  sentence  toa  Nay,  to  such  brief  notifications 
we  shall  find  the  term  m(st  frequently  fqiplied.  Be- 
^des  the  word  snipMfffi),  and  loi^vyfia,  were  adopted, 
with  equal  propriety,  whether  the  subject  were  sa- 
cred or  civiL  Again,  thou^  the  verb  xnufvoea  al- 
wi^s  implied  public  notioe  of  some  event,  either 
accom^ished,  or  t^ut  to  be  accomplished,  often 
accompanied  with  a  warning,  to  do  or  forbear  sonte- 
thii^ ;  it  never  denoted  either  a  comment  on,  or 
explanation  t£,  any  doctiine,  critical  observaticuis 
<m,  or  illustratioQS  o^  any  subject,  <«-  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning, in  proof  of  a  particular  sentiment.  And,  if 
so,  to  pronounce  peblidy  sudi  a  <liscourse  as,  with 
IIS,  is  denominated  wnnon,  homily,  Icjcture,  or 
preaching,  voitjd,  hg  no  means,  cove  wtdiin  the 
v»t.  I.  55 
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meaning  of  the  word  Jrtjpwrtro,  in  its  first  and  com- 
mon acceptation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  hiiaaxii,  I  teach,  as  is  now  common-' 
ly  imagined. 

%  4.  But,  that  we  maybe  more  fUlIy  satisfied  of 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  e}tamine  more  closely 
the  application  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
Acts.  Hie  iirst  time  it  occurs,  b  in  the  account  that 
■  is  given  of  our  Lord's  harbiilger  "".  In  those  days 
came  John  the  Baptist,  xyjpvaacw  ev  f  *j  iEp»j/io  T*:s  lou- 
80*05,  Tcai  Xsyov,  making  proclamation  in  the  -wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  and  saying.  Now,  what  was  it  that 
he  cried,  or  proclaimed  in  the  wilderness  ?  It  imme- 
diatdy  follows,  McravoctTE*  nfyyiiu  yof  '17  ^aaiXaa 
tav  tipavav.  Reform  ;  for  the  reigmof  heaven  ap- 
proacheth.  This  is,  literally,  his  xripvyfta,  proclama' 
tion,  or  preaching,  stript  of  the  allegorical  language  in 
frhich  it  is  clothed  by  the  Prophet '",  as  quoted  in 
liie  next  verse,  to  this  effect :  For  this  is  he  to  whom 
Isaiah  alludeth  in  these  words.  The  cry  of  a  crier  in 
the  desert,  "  Prepare  a  way  for  the  Lord,  make  his 
"  road  straight."  Hence  we  may  leam,  what  the 
Evangelists  call  ffantiOfia  (leta/votai,  which  John 
preached  for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  proclaimed 
to  all  within  hearing,  that  if  they  would  obtain  the 
pardon  of  fraTner  olfences,  they  must  now  enter  on 
a  new  life ;  for  that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was 
just  about  to  bommence  ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  Okw 

«  Matth.  iii.  1,  2.  '•»  ha.  ji'.  3. 
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intended  rcfbrmation,  and  an  engs^fenKnt  to  h,  hp 
called  on  all  to  come  and  be  baptized  by  him,  cchi* 
jessing  thdr  sins. 

Another  public  ^timation,  which  John  made  to 
.  the  people,  and  to  idiich  the  word  xfifvoaa  is  also 
aj^ied,  we  have  in  Mark  "^ :  He  prochimed,  say- 
ing, "A/ier  me  cometk  one  mightier  than  /,  ivho^^ 
"  shoe  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  ^oum  and  tpi- 
"  tie.  /indeed  baptize  you  in  water,  but  he  wiilbap' 
"  tize  you  in  the  Holy  Spiri(."  Such  short  calls, 
warnings,  notices,  or  advertisements,  ^ven  with  a 
loud  voice  tq  the  multitude,  from  whomsoever,  and 
on  what  subject  soever,  come  untj^r  the  notion  oS 
xripvynafraty  as  used  in  Scripture.  To  the  particular 
moral  instructions  which  Jc^  gave  the  people  ^eve- 
,j:aUy,  according  to  their  different  -  professions,  the 
word  xtipvaoetv  is  not  applied,  but  napaica^eiv,  to  ad- 
monish, to  exhort "".  IleXXa  (UP  w  xai  htpa  no* 
faaia?,Qv  evffyyeTu^ero  iw  ylaov.  Which  is' very  im- 
jHDperly  translated,  And  many  other  thingt  in  his  ex- 
hortation preached  he  unto  the  peopie*^  TliAXaiavia>- 
niiestly  construed  with  nofcaeaXaa',  not-  with  n^* 
yeXt^eto,  whose  only  regimen  ^  toy  Xaov.  The  mea?- 
ingis  therefore :  Accompanied  with  many  other  exhor- 
tfiiions,'hepul^shgd  the  good  news  to  the  pet^le. 

\  5.  Lit  us  next  vmuder  in  wh^  numDer  iht 
term  anrpvoffu  is  ap[dicd  to  our  S&vkmr.  The  fint 
time  we  Snd  it  used  of  ^fim  "^,  the  very  $ame  pro- 

**  i.  7,  8.  m  Uke,  iii.  i».  '*•  M«Mb.  ir.  ir. , 
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damatkm  or  pieachmg  U  ascribed  to  him,  ivliidk 
hed  been  ascribed  tfi  John  die  Bqidst  Reform,  Jbr 
the  feign  of  heaven  appromeheth,  Whh  giving  4m 
public  notice  he  also  began  his  ministiy.  Again, 
we  are  tdd '",  that  he  went  aver  ail  CtaSiee^  teach- 
iag  m  their  synagogues,  and  tofifvaOMf  n>  evavyytJMm 
^eiK^oat^aig,  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the  reigm 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  procIani^tioD 
is  here  meant,  which  is  quoted  above  from  the  same 
ch^iter.  NfX*  is  this  the  onlv  place  wlierein  ftis 
expression  is  used  of  our  Lwd  "*.  Agaki,  it  is 
apptied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  die  I^rt^hct  Isaiah  *",  a& 
quoted  in  the  Gospd  *~,  as  to  vMch  I  shall  adj 
dbserve  at  present  (having  made  some  tcmarica  on 
Utt  passage  in  the  preceding  Dissertation  *"),  that 
the  w(^  xtipvaaoy  which  twice  occurs  in  it»  is  used 
solely  in  rdation  to  those  thmgs  which  were  wont 
to  be  notified  by  {^xxr^matioS'  In  the  but  clause 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  dicre  B 
a  manifest  allu^on  to  the  jubilee,  ivfaich  was  alw^ 
fffoclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  acconqxuiied 
with  a  prochBBati<»i  of  liberty  to  all  the  boodmeo 
and  bondwomen  amcngdwm.  It  was  by  pcQclama- 
tion,  also,  that  Cyrus  gave  freedom  to  the  captives 
of  Judah,  toietumtodKtmadvelBtid.  I.needt^ 
add,  that  the  word  mifveaa  is  sometimes  ]4ipUed 
to  our  L(»d  indefinitely,  n^Kre  we  ace  not  told  itdiat 
.  he  proclaimed,  <x  preached.  In  such  «a«es,  ^ 
•  ■ 

^  Uattli.  IT.  U.  »•  Matth.  iz.  36.    Mark,  i.  14. 
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rules  of  lDKri»ctation  mvariabfy  seqitine,  that  the 
expressions  which  are  indefinite  and  driective,  be 
explained  by  those  which  are  definite  and  full ;  and 
thfrt,  by  ccmaequence,  they  be  understooid  to  signify^ 
that  he  gave  pubUc  warning  of  the  Messiah's  ap-. 
intMclung  reign. 

^  6.  Lastly,  as  to  the  application  of  thetenn  to 
the  Aposdes :  its  first  appearance  is  in  the  instnic. 
tiona  which  their  hotd  gave  them,  along  widi  their 
first  mission  to  the  cities  and  villages  of  Israel,  ^s 
ye  go,  says  he"",  xupvaoeee  ^.sywrei^  proelatm.,  say' 
ing,  rryfuit  V  /StuitXeia  lOfv  Ufavav,  the  reign  ofhea-r 
ven  approacheth.  Here  we  have  the  very  words  (rf 
tbeir  preaching,  at  proclamation,  esjvessly  given 
them.  To  the  same  purpose,  another  Evangelist 
teHs  us  ***,  Am^&Xev  avTO$  xr^vaQuvty^ ^axfi^vain 
TO  Sefi,  which  is  literally,  He  commissioned  them  to 
proclaim  the  reign  of  Qod.  The  same  is  doubtless 
to  be  understood  by  Mark,  who  acquaints  us  "', 
S£r>l3o)'ng  attjpvaoov  Iva  (Utaa»»jaaOi ;  which  is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  wherever  they  went  they  made 
the  same  proclamation,  irtiich  had  been  made  by 
their  MasHex,  and  his  precursor,  before  them.  Se- 
Jorm,  for  the  reign  oflteaven  approacheth.  Now,  it 
deserves  our  notice,  that  we  nowhere  find  such  an 
order  as  hiiaatsxe  Xcj'ovrcs,  teach  saying,  where  the 
express  wcods  of  their  teaching  aie  prescribed.  It 
was  necessary  that  this  should  difier. in  manner,  ac-, 

"»  Hkttli.  s.  7.         •"  Uke,  is.  «.         »«*  ,^  14. 
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cording  tp  the  odMsion,  and  be  suited  to  die  c^aci. 
ties  and  ciricumstances  of  the  persoos  to  be  taug^ 
andtlierefore,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  teach^.  >lo  variation  was  necessary,  or  even 
proper,  in  the  other,  which  was  no  m<xcc  than  the 
public  notification  of  a  fact,  with  a  wamiDg  to  pre- 
pare themselves. 

In  the  charge  which  our  Lord^ve  to  his  .^los- 
tles,  afler  his  reEoinecdon,  he  says  *",  Go  tkrou^- 
out  ail  the  world,  xijfvSave  to  evayye^uiVf  proclaim 
the  good  news  to  the  whole  creation.  And  as  the 
call  to  ref(»ination  was  enforced  by  theprcHoiset^rc-  i 

niission  in  the  name  of  Christ,  these  are  also  said" 
%*fp3j^rp>ateti  mn-ra  <m  e0i«,  to  have  been  prodaaa- 
ed  to  all  nations.  Indemnity  for  past  sins  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  call  to  reform,  M^ith  which  the  proda- 
matioD  of  the  rdgn  of  God  was  always  accompanied. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  form,  ifffyau  }^  | 

used  first  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord  himselC 
and  lastly,  by  his  disciples  in  his  lifetime,  is  never  , 

repeated  after  his  resurrection.  And  we  have  rea> 
son  to  believe,  fix>m  the  material  alteration  in  cir- 
cumstances vrhich  then  took  place,  that  they  have  • 
then  said,  not  as  formerly,  *jyywe,  but  n^^  /op  V 
^oaOeto  -rtw  ^pavov.  The  reign  qf  heaven,  that  is^ 
of  the  Messiah,  is  come. 

'    I 
i  7.  FuRTHEB,  I  must  take  notice,  that  tihou^ 
announcing  publicly  the  re^  of  the  Mesdah,  comes  I 

*•  Mark,  xri.  15.  •»  Luke,  xii*.  47.* 
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always  under  the  denomination,  xy/pvaaeiv,  no  moral 
instructions,  or  doctrinal  explanations,  given  either 
by  our  Lc»d,  or  by  his  Apostles,  are  ever,  either  , 
in  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  Acts,  so  denominated. 
'rhus,,that  most  instructive  discourse  df  our  Lord, 
the  longest  that  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  common- 
ly named  his  sermon  on  die  mount,  is  called  teach- 
ing by  the  Evangelists,  both  in  introdudng  it,  and 
alte"  the  conclusion  *'.  Openirtg  Ms  mouth,  e&&Mr- 
aeev  auTOg,  he  taught  them,  saymg :  and,  ivhen  Je-. 
sus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonish- 
ed, cni  vt]  it^x*>  <**'™)  ot  his  doctrine,  his  manner 
of  teaching.  It  is  added,  vv  yap  ^'^tw*'"'  avrtig;Jbr 
he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  Scribes-  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
teaching"*,  vrfien  the  wisdom,  which  shone  forth 
in  his  discourses,  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
heard  him.  In  like  manner,  the  iiistructitois  he 
gave  by  parables,  are  called  tcachii^  the  people,  not 
preaching  to  tfiem**;  and  those  ^ven  in  private 
to  his  Apostles,  are  in  the  same  way  s^led  *'•  teach- 
ing,  never  preaching.  And  if,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing be'round  sometimes  coupleil  together,  the  rea- 
son appears  to  be,  because  their  teaching,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  dispensation,  must  have  been 
frequently  introduced  by  announcing  the  Mes^ah, 
which  alone  was  preaching.  The  explanations,  ad- 
'raonitic»is,  ailments,  and  motives,  that  followed, 

^  M«tth.  T.  2.  Tfi.  28,  29. 

>«  Mitth.  ziti.  M.    Mwk,  vi.  2. .  Luke,  iv.  15.  22. 

*•  Mark,  \i.  1, 2.  5"  Mark,  liii.  31. 
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cune  under  the  denomination  of  teaching;.  "Sot  doea 
any  thing  else,  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciplea, 
in  his  lifetime,  appear  to  have  been  called  preaching, 
but  tfiis  single  sentence,  M£tavMpr«'  tfyyine  yof  V 
fiaaiXsiatafi'apa.vaf.  Inthe  Actsofthe  AposdeSfthe- 
di&rence  of  meaning  in  the  two  words  b  carefully 
observed.  The  fonner  is  always  a  general  and  opca 
declaration  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  called  emphati- 
cally, the  good  news,  or  gospel ;  or,  which  amouflts 
to  the  same,  the  announcing  of  the  great  foundatitm 
of  our  hope,  the  Messiah's  resurrection :  the  tatter. 
comprehends  every  kind  of.  insttuction,  public  or 
private,  that  is  necessary  fen:  illustrating  the  nature 
and  laws  of  this  kingdom,  for  confuting  gainsayers, 
persuading  the  hearers,  &x  confirming  and  comfort- 
ing believers.  The  proper  subject  of  each  is  fitly 
expressed  in  the-coadusion  of  this  bo(A '" ;  'where, 
speaking  of  Paul,  then  confined  at  Rome,  in  a  hired 
house,  the  author  tells  us,  that  he  received  all  vrho 
came  to  hini^  Mipvaoav  ■nrv  ^aaiXaav  ts  60,  »<u 
^iiaaxov  va  n^t  m  Kvpat  lijas  Xfi^.  Amioijncing 
to  them  the  reign  of  God,  and  instructing  them  ie 
eveiy  thing  that  related  to  the  Lord  Jeaus  Chjist 

^  8.  Let  it  also  be  observed  that,  in  ^  the 
quotations  in  the  Gospels,  from  the  andent  IVophets, 
neither  the  word  lajfwxaa^  nor  any  of  its  conjugates, 
is  applied  to  any  dF  them  beside  Jonah.  What  is 
quoted  from  the  rest,  is  said  to  have  beerf  qxAen, 

">  Acts,  ixidi.  81. 
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or  foretold,  or  prophesied,  but  never  ^eocAerf.  Jo- 
nah's prophecy  to  the  Ninivites,  on  the  contraiy,  is 
but -twice  quoted;  and.it  is  in  both  places  called 
sertfvyfio,  rendered  preaching,  properly  cry,  or  pro- 
elamation.  The  same  name  it  has,  in  the  bo(^  it- 
self, in  the  Septuagint,  and  with  great  proprie^,  ac- 
cording to  the  expluiation  above  g^ven  of  tfie  word, 
for  it  was  a  real  proclamation  which  God  required 
him  to  make  through  the  streets  of  Niniveh.  Thus 
he  is  chai^ied  "*,  Go  to  JS/htivek,  that  great  city,  and 
Pr&ich  to  it  the  preaching  that  I  Aid  thee.  The  very 
words  are  prescribed.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by 
the  way,  that  both  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek, 
it  is  the  same  word  which  is  here  rendered  preach, 
and  in  verse  fifth,  proeiaim,  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  &st  appointed  by  the  king  of  Niniveh,  for  avert- 
ii^  die  divine  ai^er,  and  notified  to  the  people  by 
proclamation.  In  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God,  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city,  a  day's 
journey,  and  to  ciy,  as  he  had  been  bidden.  Now, 
what  was  the  preaching  which  God  put  into  his 
mouth  ?  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  Yet 
forty  dayst  and  Nimveh  shall  be  overthrown.  This 
warning  the  Proj^t,  at  proper  distances,  repeated  as 
headviuieed. 

In'  one  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  "%  the  word 
occurs  so  manifestly  in  the  same  sense,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  two  places  (for  there  u«  no  more)  in  the 
New  Testament,  wherein  our  translators  have  ren- 

»"  Jonth,  iii.  %  w»  R«t.  ,,  5. 

vol.  I.  56 
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dered  it  proe&um  :  I  saw  a  strong  at^el  proclaiming 
with  a  loud  voice,  Wtw  is  worthy  to  open  the  book, 
and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  That  is,  whosoever 
is  WMthy  to  open  the  book  and  to  loose  its  seals,  may 
come  and  do  it.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  angel's 
M^vyfiOj  preaching  or  proclamation.  In  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  we  find  the  verij  jn^ptMRTu  followed  by 
AwXpij^jTwIj^flw,  or  something  equivalent.  This 
is  entirely  proper.  To  proclaim  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  and  dut  Jesus  is  the  person,  was  the  first 
step  of  their  imp<Ht^  charge,  and  necessaiily  pK- 
ceded  their  teaching  and,  explaining  his  doctrine,  or 
inculcating  his  precepts.  . 

(  9.  So  much  for  the  primitive  and  most  commoo 
meaning  of  the  word  xijpvaaa  in  the  New  Testament. 
But,  as  few  wch^  in  any  language  remain  perfectly 
nnivocal,  I  own  there  are  some  instances  in  which 
the  term  is  employed  in  this  part  of  Scripture  widi 
greater  latitude.  The  first  and  most  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  word  is  when  it  is  used  by  hyperbole  for 
publishing  any  how,  divulging,  makinga  thing  to  be 
universally  talked  of.  The  first  instance  of  this  is 
where  we  are  told  of  the  leper  that  was  cleansed  by 
our  Lord,  and  charged  not  to  divulge  the  man- 
ner of  his  cure.  Sta  he  went  out,  says  the  histo- 
rian*", ancf^j'on  ^o/u6/tj'A  tf  ffiuM,  xupvatKiv  noX* 
JUt.  So  our  translators,  very  prt^ierly,  render  the 
word.    In  some  other  places  ^ve  find  it  in  the  same 

"*  M«rlt,  i.  45. 
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senGC,  and  in  the  same  way  rendered  *".  All  the  in> 
stances  are  similar,  in  that  they  relate  to  mii;aculous 
cures  perfonned  by  oar  Lord,  which  some  of  those 
who  received,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  given 
diem,  were  every  where  assiduous  to  divulge.  Not 
th^  they  did  literally  proclaim  them,  by  crying  aloud 
in  the  jniblic  places,  but  that  they  made  the  matter 
as  well  known,  as  though  this  method  had  been  tak* 
CD.  Such  hyperbolical  idioms  are  to  be  found  in  all 
language;.  '  How  common  is  it  to  say  of  iHt>fli^tes, 
that  they  proclaim  their  infemy  to  all  the  world  ? 
because  their  lives  make  it  as  notorious,  as  it  could 
be  made  by  proclamation.  It  is  in  tiie  same  sense  of 
pubhshing,  and  by  the  same  figure,  that  proclaiming 
from  the  house>tops  ***  is  opposed  to  whi^>ering  in 
the  ear.  Nor  is  it  certain,  that  the  words  xripvaaa 
and  xijfvyfta  have  any  other  meanii^  than  those 
above  specified  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

4  10.  The  only  rem^ing  sense,  of  the  words 
which  I  find  in  the  New  Testament,  and  wiiich  an- 
swers to  the  imp(»1  of  the  English  w(»ds,  preach 
amA  preaching,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  writings 
of  Paul.  Thou,  says  he*",  who  teachesf  another, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest,  o 
sojpwjfftw,  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal? 
The  two  clauses  illustrate  each  other,  and  show  diat 
xr^vooa  in  ^  latter  has  nearly  the  same  import 

'■^  MatUi.  T.  47.     Luke,  lii.  3.  xi»  JbiA. 

«»Ronii.  ii.  2t. 
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with  iiiaOxQ  in  the  former.  For,  though  we  iriay 
speak  properly  of  proclaiming  laws,  and  thou  shajt  not 
steal,  is  doubtless  of  the  numbo- ;  it  is  only  of  laws 
newly  enacted,  or  at  least  not  before  promulgated, 
that  we  use  that  expres^on.  The  law  here  ^wken  of 
was  sufficiently  known  and  acknowledged  every 
where ;  but,  though  there  was  no  occasion  for  pro- 
duming  it,  it  mig^t  be  very  necessaiy  to  inculcate 
and  explain  it.  Now  this  is  properly  expressed  by 
Hk  word  preach.  There  are  some  other  places  in 
his  epistles,  wherein  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
word  is  used  in  this  lai^  acceptation  for  teaching 
publicly.  Thus  we  ou^t  to  understand  his  admoni- 
tion to  Timothy  "*,  iajfvi<n>  vov  lloyw,  preach  the 
word.  Ki^vyfta  is  also  used  by  him,  vith  the  same 
latitude,  for  all  public  teaching,  as  wboi  he  says  *^, 
It  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching),  &a 
T»K  /iapia$  TS  Jo^fm^/toTOf,  to  save  them  that  believe. 
Again  *",  3^  speech  and  my  preaching,  to  xvj^vyiia 
fiB,  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power  ; 
tiiere  can  be  no  question  but  die  term  is  used  for 
teaching  in  general,  since  xr^vy^ux^  in  the  cmifined 
sense  it  bears  in  the  Gospels,  could  hardly  admit 
variety  or  choice  in  the  expression,  nor  consequently 
aughtoftheenticingwords  of  man's  wisdom.  There 
b,  besides,  one  place,  where  the  Apostie  Peter  uses 
the  wwd  xyi^vaOBiv  "•,  in  speaking  of  our  Lord's 

«»  9  Tim.  IT.  S.  "»  1  Cor.  i.  SI. 

"•  1  Cor.ii.4.  »»  1  Pet.  Hi.  19. 
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preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison :  but  the  passi^ 
is  so  obscure,  that  no  ailment  can  safely  be  found- 
■ed  on  it 

i  11.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  to  the 
attentive  and  critical  reader  of  the  original,  than  that 
the  aforesaid  words  are  not  used  with  the  same  lati- 
tude in  the  historical  books.  In  the  Acts,  in  parti- 
cular, several  discourses  a^  recorded,  those  espe. 
cially  of  Petu:  and  Paul,  but  to  n  one  of  ihezn  are  the 
terms  xttpvaao  and  xripvyfia  ever  applied.  I  think  it 
the  more  ne,cessary  to  make  thb  remark,  because 
the  English  word  preach  is  in  the  common  version 
frequendy  applied  to  them.  Now  this  tends  to  con- 
found the  distinction  so  well  preserved  in  the  histo- 
ry, and  to  render  all  our  ideas  on  this  head  extreme- 
ly indeterminate.  Some  will,  peiii^is,  be  surprised 
to  be  infonned  that  there  are,  in  the  Acts  alone,  no 
fewer  than  six  Greek  words  (not  synonymous  nd- 
ther)  which  are  (some  of  diem  oftner,  some  of 
them  seldomer)  translated  by  the  ve^  preach.  The 
wcxds  are  xt^vovc*,  cvo^EyU^o^cu,  xaTo/^sAXu,  yUx- 
X^tA,  itaKeyoftoL,  and  na^yfltaJ^oftai,  which  last  is 
rendered  I  preach  boiiUy.  I  admit  diat  it  is  imptw- 
sible,  in  translating  out  of  one  language  into  ano- 
ther, to  find  a  distinction  of  words  in  cme  exactty 
c<»Tesp(mdent  to  what  obtains  in  the  other,  and  so 
to  preserve  uniformi^,  in  rendering  every  different 
word  by  a  different  word,  and  the  same  ^vord  by 
the  same  word.  This  is  wliat  neither  propri^^y  "*"■" 
,  perspicuity  will  admit    The  rule,  however  to^'™*^- 
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late  uniformly,  when  it  can  be  dtMie,  in  a  consist- 
ency both  with  propriety  and  perspicuiQr,  is  a  good 
rule,  and  one  of  the  simplest  and  surest  methods  I 
know,  of  m^ing  us  eater  into  the  concqjtions  of 
the  sacred  vrriters,  and  adopt  their  veiy  turn  of 
thinking. 

(  12.  I  SHALL  here  take  notice  only  of  two  pas- 
sages in  the  common  translation,  wluch,  to  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  die  or^nal,  may  appear  to  con- 
tradict my  remark  in  regard  to  the  distincti<m  so 
carefully  observed  by  the  historian,  ffhen  the  Jews, 
says  he  •**,  were  gone  out  qfthe  synagogue,  the  Gen- 
tiles  besought,  that  these  zoords  might  be  preached  to 
them,  XaX^^tTViu  aurot$  Ta  'fijfiamt  ravta,  the  next 
Sabbath  ;  literally  and  simply,  that  these  words  might 
be  spoken  to  them.  The  ivOTds  here  meant,  are  tiiose 
contained  in  the  twenty-ax  preceding  verses.  Our 
translators,  I  suppose,  have  been  the  more  inclinable 
to  call  it  preaching,  because  spoken  in  a  synagogue 
by  pennission  of  the  rulers.  In  anoAer  place  ***, 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Pattl 
preached  unto  them,  SieXeysTo  avtoi^.  Soon  after*", 
as  Paul  was  long  preaching,  Swiileyo/xew  stu  nXsav. 
AuiXeyoiiOLt  is  properly  dissero,  dispute.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Acts,  but,  except  in  this  passage, 
is  al^vays  rendered  to  reason,  or  to  dispute,  I  own 
that  neither  of  these  words  suits  the  context  here, 
as  it  appears  that  all  present  were  disciples.  The 
word,  however,  implies  not  only  to  dispute,  but  to 

*»  Acts,  xiii.  4».  «  Acts,  m.  7.  »"  9. 
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(Sscourse  on  any  subject.  But  what  I  take  the  free- 
dom to  censure  in  our  translators,  is  not  their  ren- 
dering iutXeyoftat  in  this  place  preachy  Vfiuchy  con- 
sidered by  itself,  mig^t  be  justified ;  but  it  is  their 
confounding  it- with  so  many  words  not  synonymous,  ' 
particularly  with  xi^wnro,  whose  meaning,  in  this 
book,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels,  is  totaUy  difie- 
rent. 

i  13.  Now,  in  r^;atd  to  the  manner  wherein  this 
word  has  been  translated,  with  which  I  shall  finish 
what  relates  peculiariy  to  it,  we  may  observe,  that 
pradicare,  used  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  all  die  Latin 
versions,  corresponds  entirely  to  the  Greek  word  in 
its  primiUve  meaning,  and  signifies  to  |^ve  public 
notice  by  proclamation.  In  this  sense  it  had  been 
used  by  the  Latin  classics,  long  before  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  their  tongue.  But  pradi' 
carfy  tiaving  been  employed  uniformly  in  renderii^ 
xtjfvaaeiv^  not  only  in  the  histoiy,  but  in  the  Epis- 
tles, has  derived,  from  the  latter  use,  a  signification 
different,  and  much  more  limited  than  it  has  in  pro- 
fene  authors.  Now  this  additional,  or  acquired  sig- 
nification, is  that  which  has  principally  obtained 
amongst  ecclesiastics ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  sole 
meaning  in  modem  lar^;uagcs  ascribed  to  the  word, 
w^iereby  they  commonly  render  the  Greek  xv^vaaa. 
The  Latin  irord  is  manifestly  that  from  which  the 
Italian^pTA&^zre,  the  French  precher,  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  preach,  are  derived.  Yet  these  three  words 
correspond  to  the  Latin,  (Hily  in  the  last  la^n.*^^*^*^ 
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and  ecclesiastical  sense,  not  in  the  primitive  and  clas- 
sical, «^ich  is  also  the  scriptutal  sense  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts.  Thus  the  learned  Academicians  del. 
la  Cnisca,  in  their  Vocabulaiy,  interpret  the  Italian 
'  predtcare,  not  by  the  Ladn  pradicare,  its  e^HUHi, 
but  by  concionari,  condontm  habere;  terms  cer- 
tainly much  nearer  than  the  other  to  the  import  of 
the  word  used  in  the  other  two  huiguages  motion- 
ed, 'though  by  DO  means  adapted  to  express  the  sense 
of  xinfvoaeiv  in  the  historical  books.  This  is  another 
evidence  of  what  was  observed  in  a  former  Disserta- 
tion '",  that  a  mistake,  occaskxial  by  su^xi^i^ 
Ae  wwd  in  the  original,  exactly  coirespondent  to 
the  term  in  the  common  version,  by  which  it  is  usu- 
ally rendered,  is  often-  confirmed,  instead  of  being 
corrected  by  recurring-  to  translations  into  other  mo- 
dem toi^es,  inasmuch  as  froni  the  same,  or  simi< 
lar  causes,  the  like  deviation  from  the  ordinal  im- 
port, has  been  produced  in  these  languages,  as  in' 


i  14.  I  ^ouLD  now  examine  critically  the  im- 
port of  the  word  fwcyy«/l4"u,  often  rendered  in  the 
same  way  with  «»j|pii<T(T<a.  But  what  might  have  been 
offered  on  thb  subject,  I  have  in  a  great  |measure 
anticipated,  in  the  ex|danation  I  gave  of  the  name 
swv^eTMV.  It  W3uld  have  been  impossible  to  ccoi^- 
der  the  noun  and  the  verb  sepanUely,  widiout  either 
repeating  the  same  observati(»is  and  criticisms  on 

•«  Dim.  II.  P.  Ill,  S  6. 
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csuAxy  (U-,  by  diving  things  so  closely  connected, 
injuring  the  illustiation  of  both.  I  shall  therefore 
here,  after  referring  the  reader  to  that  Dissertation^, 
nrhich  is  pretty  Jiill,  point  oatt  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner, the  chief  distinctions  in  meaning,  that  may  be 
remarked  between  tUs  word,  and  mifvaoay  aheady 
explained. 

The  former  always  refers  to  a  message  ch*  news  in 
itself  good  and  agreeable,  the  latter  does  not  require 
thb  quali^  in  the  subject  What  would  come  im~ 
der  the  denomination  of  mueaiyyt^ia,  bad  news, 
may  be  die  subject  of  w^fivy^iay  proclamatum,  as 
well  as  good  news.  Wc  aay,  with  equal  pn^iety, 
ssffpMVcM'  noXfffo*'  as  mjpvaaMtv  eiffTt^rv;  to  |HY)claim 
war,  as  to  proclum  peace.  Nay,  Jonah's  cry  through 
tfw  streets  of  Niniveh,  Yet  forty  days  and  Mniveh 
sfiall  be  ffoerthrown,  is  denominated  ttt^fvyna  both  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  But  this  is  no 
where,  nor  indeed  could  be,  styled  tw/yye^MV^  glad 
tidmgi. 

A  secfxid  di&rence  is,  the  word  ia{fvaoa  implies 
that  the  notification  is  made  openly  to  many,  \dieie. 
as  the  word  svaiyytXij^o^xu  may  not  improperiy  be 
used,  in  whatever  way  the  thing  be  ncrtified,  pub- 
ticly  or[^vately,  aloud  or  in  a  whiqier,  to'cHie  ch*  - 
to  many.  Hius,  in  tegard  to  the  imp(»tant  and 
^ree^Ie  message  delivered  by  G^»iel  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  &thef  d  John  the  Baptist,  w^n  the  latter 
was  alcHie  in  the  avctuary  coring  incense;   the 

»  IM».  V.  rtrt  II, 
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archangel  says**^,  /  om  sent,  nw^yBXttTowSat  So* 
Toiwot,  to  show  thee  these  glad  tidings.  And  it  is 
said  of  Philip,  -when  in  the  chariot  with  only  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  "*,  nujjT'elUffiwro  avto  tov  Iriow. 
ffepreaehedto  Mm  Jesus.  The  term  preached,  by 
which  our  tran^tors  have  rendered  the  word,  does 
not  in  this  place  reach  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word,  nor  does  it  aiswer  to  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  tfie  English.  It  does  not  reach  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek,  as  die  quality  of  the  subject,  its  being 
good  news,  is  not  suggested.  Nor  is  the  English 
word  proper  here;  for  this  teaching  was  neither 
public,  nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  con. 
tinued  discourse.  It  is  muc^  more  probable,  that 
it  was  in  the  ^miliar  way  of  dialogue,  in  vAnvAi  he 
had  begun,  that  Philip  continued  to  instruct  this 
stranger  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

Another  distinction  seems  to  arise  from  the  ori^ 
nal  import  of  the  words,  though  I  will  not  say  that 
'  it  is  unifcHinly  observed.  It  is,  that  the  word  suoyye* 
2^*;  relates  to  the  first  information  that  b  ^ven  to  a 
person  or  pec^le,  that  is,  when  the  subject  may  be 
projKrly  called  newt.  Thus,  in  the  Acts,  it  is  fie- 
quendy  used  for  expressing  the  first  public^on  of 
the  Gospel  in  a  city  or  village,  or  amcnigst  a  parti- 
cular people.  In  regard  to  the  wtxd  xf^txTA^  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the  same  thing  v& 
repeatedly  proclaimed  amcHig  the  same-pei^e.  llius 
the  approach  of  the  reign  of  God  was,  in  iact,  pro- 
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daimed  to  ike  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  lifetime',  first 
by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  L«tl  himself,  afterwards 
by  the  Apostles,  and  lastly  by  the  seventy  disciples. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  the  word  evauyyeTu^oiteu  is 
sometimes,  though  not- often,  used  more  indefinite- 
ly fot  teaching  smd  preaching  in  general  ^.  In  one 
place  "*,  it  is  rendered  by  our  translators  declared. 
But  in  the  Gospels,  it  always  preserves  the  primitive 
signification.  When,  dierefore,  we  find  it  there 
coupled  with  the  verb  SiSiurxa,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  terms  as  synonymous,  but  as  intended  to- 
acquaint  us  that  the  teaching  mentioned  was  accom- 
panied, or  perii^  introduced^  with  an  intimation  of, 
the  approaching  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
'  The  most  obvious  things  are  sometimes  the  most 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  ingenious  men.  We  should 
otherwise  think  it  unaccountable  that  men,  eminent 
i(M-  their  attainments  in  sacred  litefatuie,  should  be 
so  &r  misled  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  a  phrase  in 
the  tnmslation^  as  entirely  to  forget  the  premier  im- 
port of  die  original  expression.  I  am  led  to  this  re- 
flection by  observing,  in  a  htc  publicaticm  *",  the 
following  remark  on  Luke  xx.  1.  "  AiiaaxovTo^ 
^  avn — «u  swuyyeXi^ofuvti.  Why  this  speclfica- 
"  tion of  preac/ang  i/ie  gospel?  Did  he  not  always 
"  preach  the  gospel  when  he  taught  the  people  ? 
"  ilenoe  I  craiclude,  that  ww  sva/yyt'k^oitem  should 
**  be  thrown  out  as  a  marginal  reading,  founded  per- 

«*Act3,  lir.  15.     Gal.  1.23.  »"  Rer.  x.  7. 
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"  ba^  on  Matth.  iv.  23.  or  ix*  35."  DoubUess,  ac- 
cording to  the  impcMt  of  the  English  phrase,  he  al- 
irays  preached  the  CJoHpel  *hen  be  taught,  iqasnuch 
as  his  teaching  conMsted  either  in  explainingthe  doc- 
trine, or  enforcing  the  (MW^epts  of  die  Ctvutian  re- 
li^on,  which  is  all  that  we  mean  by  presehmg'  the 
gospel.  But  his  teachii^,  thou^  it  was  sometimes, 
was  not  always,  (as  Is  manifest  finni  his  whole  his- 
tory,)  attended  with  the  intimation  above  mentjaoedi 
which,  in  that  bisbxy,  is  the  only  tUng  in^>Ued  in 
evayyi?^t^uvs*  A  close  version  of  the  words  le- 
moves  evety  difficut^.  One  day,  as  he  iwtx  teacha^ 
the  people  in  the  temple,  and puilithing  the  goodtid- 
ings.  In  my  judgment,  this  last  eircumstaoce  was 
the  more  worthy  of  being  specified  here  by  the  EvaB- 
gellst,  as  it  has  probably  b^n  that  which  tbm  in- 
censed the  chief  priests,  and  prompted  them  to  de- 
mand of  him  in  so  peremptory  a  manner  to  ^uw  his 
Warrant  for  what  he  didi  To  say  that  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah  was  about  to  commence,  would  be  ac- 
counted by  them  very  presumpbious,  imd  mig^  be 
construed  into  an  insinuation,  that  he  himself  was 
the  Messiah,  a  portion  which  we  find  them  soon  af- 
ter pxjnouncing  blasphemy :  and  in  any  case  they 
would  consider  the  declaration  (which  was  w^ 
known  not  to  originate  from  them)  as  an  attaopt  to 
undermine  their  authority  with  the  people. 
.  Hence  I  also  will  take  the  liberty  to  conclude, 
that  the  common  way  trf"  rendering  the  Greek  verb, 
by  the  aid  of  consecrated  words,  not  only  into  Eng- 
lish, but  into  Latin,  and  most  modem  laogui^es, 
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has  produced  an  assodatkHi  in  the  minds  of  men 
strong  enou^  to  miakad  critical,  as  well  as  (Mtlinary 
readers;  else  men  of  Letters,  like  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr. 
Bowyer,  had  never  fancied  diat  there  is  here  either ' 
a  tautf^c^,  or  so  much  as  a  redundancy  of  words. 
t  further  conclude,  that  if  we  were  to'  proceed  in  the 
way  proposed  by  the  former  of  these  critics,  and  to 
expunge  whateyer  in  Scripture  we  dislike,  or  ima- 
gine m%ht  be  spared,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
would  be  left  at  last  of  the  divine  oracles.  The  re< 
maricer,  if  be  would  act  ccsisistoitly,  ought  also  to 
throw  out  as  a  marginal  reading  xttpveeov  to  evwyye- 
%Klv,  which  is  coupled  with  ii£aa*aiv  in  ^  two 
places  of  Matthew  referred  to.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  discover  the  meaning  or  theuseof  a  particular  ex- 
pression; for  who  can  discover  every  thing?  but  let 
us  not  be  vain  enough  to  think,  that  what  we  do  not 
^liscover,  no  other  penon  ev^  will  ***, 

I  15,  The  wJy  other  wtwd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  can  be  said  to  be  neariy  synonymous  with 
otho*  of  dte  Receding,  b  Kora/^eXXo  annuncto,  I 
announce,  publish,  or  promulgate.  It  is  an  inter- 
mediate term  .between  mjpvovo  and  tvoByye^t^KU. 
In  regard  to  the  manner,  it  implies  more  of  public 
notice  thim  is  necessarily  implied  in  eva/yye^oftcuj 
but  less  than  is  denoted  by  mjpvaaa.  In  reg»d  to 
the  subject,  Uiou^  commonly  used  in  a  good  sense, 
it  does  not  express  quit?  so  much  as  twyye^j^ofiou, 

"■  Wm.  XJI.  ftrt  fr.  ^.  13, 14. 
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but  it  expresses  more  than  taifWKta,  which  generaUjf 
refers  to  sraue  <hw  remarkable  &ct  or  event,  that 
may  be  told  in  a  sentence  <x  two.  Accordingly  both 
ihese  words,  KaTayye^Aa  and  eva/yyeXt^ofiou.  come 
nearer  to  a  coincidence  in  signification  with  iiSaajca 
than  xi^fvaaa  does. 

t  16.  The  wc»^  ivAyyeXt^ti^^  rendered  evange- 
hst,  occurs  only  thrice  in  the  New  Testament.  First 
in  the  Acts  *",  wh^e  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons is  called  an  evangelist ;  secondly,  in  ^  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  ***,  where  evangelists  are  men- 
tioned after  apostles  and  prophets,  as  one  of  the  of- 
fices  which  our  Lord,  -  after  his  ascensitm,  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  ccsiversion  of  infidels,  and  the  esta- 
"blishment  of  order  in  his  church ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
injunction  which  Paul  gives  Timothy  to  do  die  work 
of  an  evai^list  **".  This  word  has  also  obtained 
another  signification  which,  though  not  scriptural, 
IS  very  ancienL  As  eoayyt'i*av  sometimes  d«Kites 
any  of  the  four  narratives  of  our  Lord's  life  and  suf- 
ferings, which  make  a  part  of  the  canon,  so  evange- 
list means  the  composer.  Hence  Matthew,  Muk, 
Luke,  and  John,  are  called  evangelists. 

^  17.  As  to  the  word  ivbaoiteev^  it  may  suffice  to 
observe,  that  it  can  hardly  ever  be  wrong  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  verb  docere,  or  into  English  by  the 
verb  to  teacht  and  that  it  was  mentidned  in  the 

*»  Acts,  ixi.  S.         "*  Eph.  IT.  11.        w  3  Tim.  i».  5. 
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title,  not  on  account  of  any  difficulty  occasioned  by 
it,  but  solely  ibr  the  sake  of  su^esting  my  purpose 
to  show  that,  far  from  being  coincident,  it  has  not 
even  bo  great  an  offiiuty  in  significatiiHi  to  the  other 
words  there  mentioned,  as  is  commraily  supposed. 
But,  as  the  supposed  coincidence  or  affini^  always 
arises  fitim  mistakii^  the  exact  import  of  the  other 
words,  and  not  from  any  aror  in  regard  to  this,  a 
particular  explanation  of  this  term  is  not  necessary. 
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I  INTEND,  in  ibis  Dissertation,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks c»i  those  titles  of  honour  v4uch  most  fie- 
quently  occur  in  die  New  Testament,  that  we  may 
judge  TOOK  accurately  of  their  imp(Mt,  by  attending, 
not  only  to  their  peculiarities  in  agnificatiao,  but 
also  to  the  ^ference  in  the  ancient  Jewish  manner  of 
applying  diem,  frcan  that  which  obt^ns  among  tbp 
modem  Europeans,  in  the  use  of  words  thou^  to 
be  equi^'alent. 


PART  I. 

Knpwf. 

Nothing  can  be  jaorc  evid«it,  than  that,  ori- 
ginally, titles  were  every  where  the  names,  either  of 
ofiices,  oe  of  relations^  natiu^  or  conventional,  in- 
somuch that  it  could  not  be  said  of  any  <^  diem,  as- 
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majr  be  said,  with  justice,  of  several  of  our  titles 
at  present,  those  especially  called  titles  of  quali> 
ty,  that  tii^  mark  neither  office  ocm*  relation,  pro< 
perty  nor  jurisdictirai,  but  merely  certain  degrees 
of  hereditary  honour,  and  r^hts  of  precedency. 
Relation  implies  oppo^te  relation  in  the  object. 
tfow,  when  those  persons,  for  whose  behpof  a  ' 
particular  office  wfas  exercised,  and  who  were,  ccm- 
sequently  in  the  opposite  relation,  were  v^  nu- 
merous, as  a  Avhole  oatitHi,  [uovince,  or  kingdcm^, 
the  language  commcHily  had  no  correlate  to  the  tide 
expressing  tfie  office ;  that  is,  it  had  not  a  term  ap< 
pi^riated  to  denote  the  pec^Ie  who  stood  in  the  op> 
posite  relation.  But  when  there  was  only  a  small 
number,  there  was  a  special  term  fin-  doioting  the 
relative  connection  in  which  these  also  stood.  Thus 
the  terms,  fcing,  judge,  prophet,  pontiff",  hardly  ad- 
mitted any  carrelative  term,  but  the  general  one  oi 
people.  But  this  does  not  hold  invariaUy.  With 
us  the  correlate  to  king  is  subject.  In  hke  manner, 
offices  which  are  exercised,  not  statedly,  in  behalf 
of  certain  individuals,  but  variously  and  occasion- 
ally, in  behalf  sometimes  t£  one,  sometimes  of  an-  - 
other,  do  not  t^ten  require  titles  correlative.  Of 
this  kind  are  die  names  of  most  handicraits,  and  se. 
Teral  other  professions.  Yet,  with  us  the  physician 
has  his  patientSy  the  lawyer  his  clients,  and  the 
tradesman  his  customers.  In  most  other  cases  of  re- 
latim,  whether  aiising  from  nature,  or  fit)m  conven- 
tion, we  find  tide  tallyii^  widi  title  exactly.  ThuS; 
vov.<ii^  58 
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father  has  son,  husband  has  wj/e,  onc/i?  has  nepheati, 
teacher  has  disciple  or  scholar,  Tnasterhaa  servant. 

i  2.  I  ADMIT,  however,  that  m  the  most  »anple 
times,  and  the  most  ancient  ua^es  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  things  did  itot  remain  so  entirely  on 
the  original  footing,  as  that  none  should  be  called 
Jather,  but  by  his  son  or  his  daughter  ;  none 
should  be  saluted  master,  but  by  his  servant,  or  sHyl- 
ed  teacher,  but  by  his  scholar.  There  is  a  [Ht^res- 
sion  in  every  thing  relating  to  language,  as,  indeed, 
ia  all  human  sciences  and  arts.  Neces^ty,  first,  and 
,  ornament,  afterwards,  lead  to  the  extension  of  wwds 
beyond  tiieir  piimltive  significadcm.  All  languages 
are  scanty  in  the  beginning,  not  having  been  fiihri- 
cated  beforehaild,  to  suit  tlie  occasions  which  m^;ht 
arise.  Now,  when  a  po-son,  in  speaking,  is  sen^- 
ble  of  the  want  of  a  proper  agn  for  expressing  his 
thought,  he,  much  mc»e  naturally,  recurs  to  a  wwd 
which  is  the  known  name  of  sooaethii^  that  has 
an  affini^  to  what  he  means,  than  to  a  sound 
-which,  being  entirely  vem  to  the  hearers,,  cannot, 
by  any  law  of  association  in  our  ideas,  suggest  his 
meaniug  to  them.  Whereas,  by  availing  himsdf  of 
the  name  of  something  related,  by  resemblance,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  sentiment  he  wants  to  convey,  ha 
touches  some  principle,  in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
he  addresses,  which  (if  they  be  persons  (rf  any  sa- 
gacity) will  quickly  lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  his 
meaning.  Thus,  for  expressing  the  reverence  yvhicb 
I  feel  for  a  respectable  character,  in  erne  who  is  also 
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my  senior,  I  shall  naturally  be  led  to  st^le  lum  Jb- 
ther,  though  I  be  not  literally  his  son  j  to  ex|HtBS  my 
aubmission  to  a  man  of  greater  merit  asd  digni^,  I 
^lall  call  him  master,  thou^  I  be  not  his  servant: 
and  to  express  my  re^ct  for  one  of  mrac  extensive 
knowledge  and  eraditi(ffi,  I  shall  denominate  him 
teacher,  though  I  be  not  hb  disciple.  Indeed,  these 
consequences  arise  so  directly  from  those  essentia 
-principles  of  the  iraagimtion,  uniformly  to  be  found 
in  huisan  nature,  that  deviations,  in  some  degree 
-similar,  from  the  earliest  meanings  of  words,  are  to 
be  found  in  all  tongues,  ancient  and  modem.  This 
is  die  first  step  irora  pure  simplicity. 

\  3.  Yet,  that  the  difierences  in  laws,  senti> 
snents,  and  mamiers,  wluch  obtain  'in  different  na^, 
tions,  will  occasion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
connderable  variet)s  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  Asia, 
a  common  wgn  of  respect  to  superiors  was  prostra- 
tion. In  Europe,  that  eeremcniy  was  held  in  abhor- 
rence. What  I  have  remained  above,  suits  entirdy 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  dte  Asiatic  regions. 
The  hig^-spirited  republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
fqipear,  on  the  cmtraiy,  long  to  have  considered  the 
tide  kyrios,  or  dominus,  ^vea  to  a  man,  as  proper 
-only  ui  the  mouth  of  a  slave.  Octavius^  4k  empe- 
ror, when  master  of  the  world,  and  absolute  in 
Rome,  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  ac- 
cept it  He  very  justly  marked  the  precise  import 
of  the  term,  according  to  the  usage  which  then  ob< 
-tained,  in  that  noted  saying  ascribed  to  him,    Impe* 
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ra^r  muSftfffl,  Princept  reipubUca,  DombHl*  servo- 
rum.  To  assume  this  title,  dKrefixv,  he  omsidered 
as  what  could  not  £ul  to  be  interpreted  by  his  peor 
pie,  as  an  indirect,  yet  sufficiently  evident,  manner 
(^calling  them  his  slaves;  for  suCh  was  tlien  the 
oomtnon  import  of  the  word  aervus.  But,  in  des- 
potic countries,  and-  countries  long  accustomed  to 
kii^y  government,  it  did  not  hurt  the  delicacy  of  d« 
greatest  subject  to  give  the  title  Dommus  to  the  prince. 

k  4.  That  such  honorary  appUcatitais  of  words 
were  quite  common  among  the  Jews,  was  evident  to 
every  body,  who  has  read  the  Bible  with  attention. 
In  such  applications,  however,  it  must  be  noted, 
that  tlie  tides  ue  not  considered  as  strictly  due  from 
those  who  give  them.  They  are  considered  rather 
as  voluntary  expres^ons  of  respect,  in  him  who 
g^ves  the  title,  being  a  vati  of  tribute,  eitho'to  civi- 
lity,  or  to  the  personal  merit  of  him  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed.  But,  to  affix  titles  to  places  and  offices, 
to  be  given  by  all  who  shall  address  those  possessed 
of  such  i^aoes  and  offices,  whether  they  that  give 
them  stand  in  the  relation  correspondent  to  the 
tide  or  not,  or  whether  they  posses  the  respect 
or  esteem  implied  or  not,  is  comparatively  a  mo- 
dem refiaeyient  in  the  civil  intercourse  of  mankind, 
at  least  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  carried  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  tiie  second  remove  from  the  earliest 
and  simplest  state  of  sodety. 

$  5.  Tu£SE  remains  a  third,  still  more  remaric- 
aUe,  to  which  I  find  nothing  umilar  in  ancient  times. 
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"We  have  gotten  vl  number  of  honoraiy  titles,  such 
as  dtike,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron,  baronet. 
Sec.  which  it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  rather  im- 
possible to  define ;  as  titey  express,  at  present,  nei- 
ther office,  nor  relation,  but  which,  neveithefess, 
<|escend  fiom  fadier  to  son,  aie  regarded  as  part  of 
a  man's  iidieritance,  and,  without  any  consideraticm 
of  merit,  at  station,  or  wealth,  secure  to  him  cer- 
t»n  titular  honours  and  ceremonial  lespect,  and 
which  are  of  a  mcxe  unalienable  nature  than  any 
other  jMoperty  (if  Ihey  may  be  called  property,)  real 
or  personal,  that  he  possesses.  I  am  sensible,  that 
those  modoTi  titles  were  all  originally  names  of  of- 
fices, as  well  as  the  ancient.  Thus,  duke  was  equi- 
valent to  commander;  marquis,  or  margrave  (for 
they  differed  in  ditferent  countries),  to  guardian  of 
the  m£m:hes;  count,  landgrave,  alderman,  or  earl, 
to  sheriff;  whence  the  shire  is  still  denominated 
county ;  viscount,  to  deputy-dieriff'.  Fieeeomes,  ac- 
C(Rtling^y,  is  the  Latin  wcxd  in  law-vn-its  for  the  c^- 
ficiating  sheriff'.  When  the  i»-incipal,  in  any  kind 
of  office,  becomes  too  rich,  and  too  lazy,  for  die 
service,  the  burden  natiually  devolves  upon  die  sub- 
stitete ;  and  the  power  of  the  constituent,  tluough 
disuse,  comes  at  last  to  be  tuitiqualed.  But,  so  much 
was  the  title  once  connected  with  the  t^ce,  that 
when  the  king  intended  to  create  a  new  earl,  he  had 
no  other  expedient,  than  to  erect  a  certain  territory 

'  BUckstone's  Comnentary,  Introdsc.  Sect.  4.  ami  B.  \. 
cb.  xii.  ^  3, 4. 
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kito  a  county,  earUbm,  or  sheriff&tm,  (for  these 
W(xtls  were  then  synonymous,)  and  to  bestow  the 
jurisdiction  of  it  on  the  person  honoured  with  the 
title.  The  baron,  though  his  name  was  andently 
common  to  all  the  nobility,  was  judge  or  lord  of  ti 
smaller  and  subqnfinate  juris^ction,  called  a  baro> 
ny '.  In  process  of  time,  through  the  vicissitudes 
that  neceasarily  happen  in  die  manners  of  the  people, 
-and  in  their  methods  <^  government,  the  f^ces  came 
gradually  to  be  superseded,  (h*  at  least  to  subsist  no 
longer,  on  the  same  footing  of  het^tary  possession. 
But,  when  these  had  g^ven  [dace  to  other  political 
arrangements,  the  titles,  as  a  bac^  of  ancestry,  and 
of  thS  right  to  certtun  privileges  which  accompanied 
the  name,  were,  as  we  may  naturally  suj^Mise,  still 
suffered  to  remain.  '  It  hardly  now  answers  the  first 
end,  as  a  badge  of  ancestry,  in  those  countries  where 
thoc  are  often  new  creations:  but  it  answn?  the 
second,  and  besides,  ennobles  their  posterify.  In  e(Hi- 
sequence  of  these  difierences,  tiie  titles  are  regarded 
as  due  to  him  who  succeeds  to  them,  al&e  fitno  all 
men,  and  that  without  any  consideration  c^  eiAer 
personal  or  official  dignity,  or  even  of  territorial  pos- 
sessions. Thus,  one  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  my 
lord  is,  in  this  manner,  addressed  not  only  by  his  in- 
feriors, but  by  his  equals,  nay,  even  his  superiors. 
The  king  himself,  in  addressing  his  nobles,  says  My 
Lords. 

^.SeB Spelmaa'g  Glossary  on  the  differeat  nuset. 
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i'6.  It  was  totally  different  amcNOg  the  Hebrews, 
I  mig^t  have  said,  amoi^  the  ancients  in  general. 
.The  Greek  word  xwpws  kyrios,  answering  to  tbe 
Hebrew  JVTK  adon,  to  the  Latin  dommus,  and  to  the 
WQsds  lord  or  master  in  English,  was  not  <ui^nal- 
ly  given,  unless  by  a  servant  to  his  master,  by-  a 
subject  to  his  ^ereign,  or  in  brief,  by  one  bound 
to  obey,  to  the  person  entitled  to  command.  Soon, 
hovever,  it  became  common  to  g^ve  it  to  a  superior, 
though  the  person  who  g%ve  it,  had  no  dependence 
upon  him ;  and  if  sometimes  it  was,  through  com- 
plaisance, bestowed  on  an  equal ;  still  the  man  who 
gave  the  title,  was  con^dered  as  modestly  putting; 
himself  on  the  footii^  of  an  inferiM"  and  servait,  in- 
asmuch as  the  tide  was  invariably  understood  to  ex- 
press, not  only  si^perior  rank, -but  even  audiwity,  i^i 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  over  him  who 
gave  it.  We  have  examples  in  Scripture  which  put 
it  beyond  adoubt,  that  for  any  man  to  address  ano- 
ther by  the  title  my  hrd,  and  to  acknowledge  him- 
self that  perscMi's  servant,  were  but  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  thing,  xvfio^  and  mXoi  being 
COTTelative  terms.  The  courteous  form  of  address- 
ing with  them,  when  they  meant  to  be  respectful 
{£<x  it  was  not  used  on  all  occasions),  was  not  that 
of  most  modem  Europeans,  who,  in  usti^  the  se- 
cond personal  pronoun,  employ  the  plural  for  the 
singular;  nCH- that  Of  the  Germans,  who  change  both 
person  and  number,  making  the  third  plural  serve 
for  the  second  Angular,  Uit  it  was  what  mtnre  rare- 
ly could  occasion  ambiguiQr  than  either  of  these ;  the 
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substitution  of  Ae  third  perswi  for  the  first,  the  num- 
ber being  retained,  whether  angular  or  plural.  TWs 
mode,  as  occuning  in  Sci^ture,  gives  an  additi(»)al 
illustration  of  the  import  of  the  term  sruptog  with 
them.  "  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,"  said  Judah  * 
to  his  brother  Joseph,  when  governw  of  Egypt, 
"  speak  a  word  in  my  tardus  ears."  "  Nay,  my  brd,'* 
said  the  Shunamite  to  the  Prophet  Elisha,  "  do  not 
deceive  thine  handmaid*."  Some  other  instances  are 
marked  in  the  nuupn '. 

Assisted  by  these  remarks,  we  may  perceive  the 
force  of  that  observation  of  the  Apostle  Peter  *,  in 
regard-to  the  conjugal  respect  and  obedience  yielded 
by  Sarah  to  her  husband  Abraham.  Being  in  subjec- 
tion, says  he,  speaking  of  the  wives,  to  their  awn  hus- 
bands, even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him 
hrd ;  that  is,  acknowledging,  by  this  her  usual 
compellation,  her  infeiiority,  and  obligation  to  obe- 
dioice  ;  for  the  mtlmacy  of  their  relation  hinders  us 
from  Escribing  it  to  a  ceremonious  civility.  Some 
have  cavilled  at  this  argument  brought  by  the  Apos- 
tle. The  rank  and  quality  of  Abraham,  say  they, 
who,  by  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was  a  power- 
ful prince,  entiUed  him  to  be  addressed  in  this  man- 
ner by  every  body.  Others,  in  the  oppo^te  ex- 
treme, have  inferred  that  eveiy  thitiful  wife  oug^t 
to  ^ve  the  same  testimony  of  respect  and  subn]^ 
sion  to  her  husband,  wUch  this  pious  matrtm  did  to 

^  Gen.  xUt.  is.  *  2  Rings,  iv.  10.  *  Gen.  xxxti.  4, 5. 
xxxiii.  5. 8.  xUi.  10.  1  Kings,  xtIU.  7.  9.        "  1  Pet.  iij.  5,  6. 
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the  Patriarch.  Both  ways  of  reasoning  are  weak» 
and  proceed  from  the  same  ignorance  of  the  <Ufiferent 
Hnp(Mt  of  words,  resultii^  from  the  difference  of 
manners  and  customs.  The  title  lord  with  us,  as  ap- 
plied U)  men,  is  either  hereditary  in  certain  tamili^, 
or  annexed  by  royal  authori^,  or  immemuial  usage, 
to  certain  offices  and  stations.  Wherever  it  is  con- 
sidered as  due,  nobody,  of  what  rank  soever,  with- 
htdds  it.  And  wherever  it  is  not  due,  one  would 
iiot  only  expose  one's  self  to  ridicule  by  giving  it, 
but,  instead  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  perscxi 
addressed,  would  put  him  out  of  countenance.  It 
caimot,  tl^erefore,  with  us,  serve  as  a  token  of  sub- 
jection in  the  person  who  ^ves  it.  Such  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  different  footing  wherecm  things 
now  stand,  that  the  titles  which,  in  those  times  of 
»mptici^,  wot  merely  relative  and  ambulatory,  are 
now  absdute  and  stationary.  Whereas  the  man 
who,  in  those  ages,  was  well  entitled  to  the  com- 
pellatioiy  of  lord  in  one  company,  had  no  tide  to  it 
at  all  in  another.  It  h^pens  with  us  frequently  (to 
wit,  as  often  as  two  or  more  who,  by  law  or  custom, 
have  a  ri^  to  that  mark  of  respect,  converse  tc^. 
ther),  that  the  title  of  lord  is  reciprocaUy  ^ven  and 
taken  by  the  same  perstHis.  But  of  this  I  do  not  re< 
collect  a  sin^  instance  in  ScripUue.  Such  a  thing 
to  the  ancients  must,  doubtless,  have  appeared  ridi- 
culous, as  an  acknowlet^inent  of  superiority  in  the 
person  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  was  always  im- 
derstood  to  be  conveyed  by  it  For,  though  it  was 
sometimes,  as  I  observed,  poUtdy  given  to  aifi  equal, 
VOL.  I.  59 
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fce  was  thereby  treated  «  superior:  and,  as  each 
could  not  be  superior,  to  retort  the  title  tm  him  who 
gave  it,  must  have  been  considered  by  them,  as  an 
indelicate  lejectidn  of  the  civili^  oilered.  To  their 
sentiments  it  seems  to  have  been  mcM%  ccHiformaUe, 
that  the  honour  should  be  repaid  with  some  other 
marks  of  respect  or  afiection,  by  the  person  who 
received  it.  The  feet,  if  I  remember  right,  is  cer- 
tain: this  manner  of  accounting  for  it,  I  acknowledge 
to  be  no  more  than  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  a  conjecture 
.  which  some  passages  in  ancient  history,  particulariy 
the  conversaticHi  of  Abraham  with  Ephron  and  the 
sons  of  Heth',  and  Jacob's  interview  with  his  elder 
brother  Esau ',  after  an  absence  of  mote  than  fourteen 
years,  render  not  improbable. 

}  7.  The  title  of  master  (fiw  the  Hebrew  ocftnt, 
and  the  Greek  kyrios,  signify  no  more)  was  perhaps 
universally  the  first  which,  by  a  kind  <rf  catacfaresis, 
was  bestowed  on  a  superior,  or  a  person  considered 
as  such,  by  one  who  was  not  his  servant  or  depen- 
dent. But  still,  as  it  implied  the  acknowledgment 
of  superiority,  it  varied  with  the  company.  Thefc 
were  few  so  low  who  were  not  entided  to  this  ho- 
nourable compellation  from  some  persons ;  there 
were  none  (the  king  alone  excepted)  so  high  as  to 
be  entitled  to  it  from  every  person.  Joab,  who  was 
captain- general  of  the  army,  is  properij  s^led  by 
Uriah',  who  was  only  an  inferior  ofiScer,  my  lord 

'  G«i.  xxUi.  J,  &c.     •  xulii.  l.j-is,     »  «Sain.  it  II. 
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Jo^;  but  bad  die  king  himself^  or  any  of  the  piincesf 
^ivea  him  .that  title,  it  could  have  been  understood 
no  odterwise  than  in  deri^tm.  It  would  have  been, 
as  if  the  sovereign  should  call  any  of  his  minista^ 
his  maater.  The  title  Jathert  though  held  in  gene- 
ral sup^or  to  lord,  yet,  as  the  respect  expressed  by 
it,  implied  superiori^,  not  in  station,  but  in  years, 
experience,  and  knoivle^e,  was  sometimes  given  to 
the  Prc^hets  of  the  true  God,  even  by  kings.  Thus, 
theProphet  fllisha  is  in  this  manner  addressed  by 
the  king  of  Israel  "* ;  but  no  prophet  is  ever  deno- 
minated lord  or  master  by  one  vested  with  the 
supreme  authority.  By  others  the  propliets  were 
often  .so  denominated.  Thus  Obadiah,  who  was 
steward  of  the  king's  househc^,  calls  tl^ -Prophet 
Elijah,  my  lord  Elijah".  The  same  title  we  find 
alao  ^ven  to  Elisha  ".  Whereas  to  the  king  him- 
self, the  common  address,  from  men  of  all  ranks,  WHS, 
my  lordy  O  king,  or,  as  the  ex[H^es8ion  strictly  im- 
plied, 0  king,  my  maater ;  but  by  the  king,  Ae  title 
my  lord,  or  my  master,  was  given  to  none  but  God. 
liie  reason  is  obvious.  A  monarch,  who  was  not 
tributary,  ackno^dedged,  in  pewit  of  station,  no 
earthly  superior.  And.  though,  in  any  rank  inferior 
to  the  hi^iest,  good  breeding  might  require  it  to  be 
conlerred  on  an  equal,  the  royal  d^nity  appears  ge- 
nerally to  have  been  con»deied  as  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  to  admit  the  use  c^  such  compliments  with- 

» 1  Stags,  Vi.  21.  »  1  KiDg9,  «in.  7.  \  3- 

''%  Kings,  n.  19.1*.  J  6.  28, 
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out  dentation.  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  is  rejpK- 
smted  by  Herodotus  **,  as  giving  the  .title  deOKe- 
Tjts,  which  is  of  the  same  import,  to  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia ;  but  it  was  after  his  kingdom  was  conquaed  ' 
by  Cyrus^  EUid  when  he  himself  was  his  captive,  and 
consequently,  according  to  the  usages  of  those  times, 
his  slave.  Before  that  event  he  would  have  dis- 
dained to  salute  any  man  with  this  compeUatioi. 
Ahab  king  of  Israel,  styled  Benhadad  king  d  Sy- 
ria, my  lords  but  it  was  when,  through  fear,  hecc»- 
sented  to  surrender  himself  and  all  that  he  had,  kito 
his  hands  **.  ■         '  ■       ■ 

I  am  not,  however,  certain  that  die  politeness 
of  the  Orientals,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Greeks,  savoured  of  servility,  did  not  sometimes 
carry  them  thus  iar :  for,  diou^  no  such  title  is 
found  in  the  conversation  between  Solomon  mid  ^ 
queen  of  Sheba  '*,  or  betwe«i  Jehoshaphat  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahab  king  of  Israel  "*,  as  related  either 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  or  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles;  w  in  the  correspondence  between 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  Solomon,  as  related  in  Hbe 
First  Book  of  Kings  " ;  yet,  in  the  account  we  have 
of  this  correspondence  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles ",  w^uch  is  of  much  later  date,  Hiram  is  re- 
presented as  giving  this  title  to  both  David  and  So- 
lomon. Whether  this  ou^  to  be  conddered,  as 
metely  a  strain  of  eastern  complaisance,  or  as  an  ac- 

"  Lib.  I.  »  1  Kings,  xx.  4.  "1  Kings,  x. 

u  1  Kings,  xxit  3  Cbron.  XTlii.        "  1  Kings,  iz.  10,  ftc 
u  2  Chron.  ii.  14, 15. 
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knowledgment  of  subordination,  a  state  to  which 
many  of  the  ndghbouring  princes  had  been  reduced 
by  tiuse  monarchs,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to.  say. 
But  it  may  hold  as  a  general  truth,  that  when  this 
title  is  found  given  to  a  man  in  any  ancient  author, 
particularly  in  Scripture,  before  we  can  judge  irom 
it  of  the  quahty  cX  the  person  accosted,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  quality  of  the  person  that 
acccsts.  It  u  not  so  with  us,  or  in  any  Clu-istian 
European  countiy  at  present.  When  we  find  one 
addressed  with  the  title  of  highness,  or  grace,  oe 
lordship,  we  discover  bis  rank,  without  needing  to 
know  any '  thing  of  the  addresser,  save  only,  that 
he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  current  foiitis  of  civi- 
lity. 

When  we  find  diat  Mary  Magdrime  addresses, 
vn&i  the  title  of  lord  (xvpts  is  her  word"),  one 
Trhom  she  took  to  be  no  hi^ier  than  a'  gardener, 
we  are  apt  to  accuse  her,  in  our  hearts,  either  c^ 
flattery  (A*  of  gross  ignorance,  to  accost  a  man  in  so 
low  a  station  with  so  hig^  a  title.  But  the  igno-' 
ranee  is  entirely  our  own,  when  we  would  vainly 
make  our  ideas,  modes,  and  usages,  a  standard  for 
other  ages  and  nations.  Mary  and  a  gardener  might, 
in  Hat  worid's  account,  have  been  on  a  level  in 
point  of  rank.  If  so,  as  be  was  a  stranger  to  her, 
modesty  and  the  la,w»  of  courtesy  led  her  to  yield  to 
him  the  superiorly,  by  giving  him  this  re^iectful 
tiUe.    Abraham's  servant  was  addressed  in  the  same 
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way  foy  Rebd:afa,  before  sitt  knew-  him ".  Puil 
and  Silas,  who  caiuiot  be  supposed  superior  in  figure 
and  qtpearance  to  ordtnaiy  mechaiiics,  weie,  after 
having  been  publicly  stripped,  beaten, 'in^xisoned, 
and  put  in  the  stocks,  accosted  with  the  title  xtprat 
lords ",  thou^  the  conunon  tianslatjon  has  it  sirs. 
But  it  was  given  by  a  jailor,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
after  a  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven  in  their 
fovour.  To  aatbfy  us,  however,  that  diis  ktst  cir. 
cumstance  was  not  necessaiy  to  entitie  mean  people 
to  be  addressed  in  this  ntanner  by  those,  whose 
condition  was  equally  ntean  or  meaner ;  we  may  ob- 
serve that  tlK:  same  title  xvfie  is  ^ven  to  Phil^  **, 
c(ae  of  the  Apostles  Irom  Bethsaida  of  Galike,  who 
was  probably  not  above  die  rank  of  a  fishennsn. 
The  persons  who  gave  it  were  Greeks,  doubtless  of 
die  lowest  sort,  who  had  come  to  Jerus^em  to  wor< 
sbq>.  ^^^th  us  the  tide  lordf  given  to  one  who  by 
law  or  custom  has  no  right  to  it,  is  a  sort  of  injuiy 
to  the  whole  oido*  to  whom  the  c<msdtution  of  their 
country  has  given  an  exclusive  privilege  to  be  so 
denominated.  With  them  it  ooutd  efiect  no  third 
person  whatever,  as  it  implied  merely  that  the  per- 
son ^K)ken  to  was,  by  the  ^>eaker,  acknowledged 
his  superior. 

It  may  appear  to  some  an  objecti6n  i^;ainst  tihis 
account  of  the  relative  import  of  the  words  adon  and 
kyrios,  that  in  the  En^sh  Bible,  we  find  the  thk 
lord,  in  one  place  of  the  sacred  histray^  used  as  we 

»  Gen.  ah.  18.        ■>  Acts,  xrii  30.        *■  Jolm,  xii.  SI. 
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should  use  the  word  nobleman  or  grandee,  for  de- 
noting a  person  of  a  certain  determinate  nuik.  Thus 
we  are  infmned  of  a  hrd,  <m  whose  hand  king  Je- 
horam  leaned,  who  is  mentioned  thrice  under  this 
description  in  the  same  chapter  *'.  I  acknowledge 
diat,  IS  the  Het»%w  w(xd  there  were  adon,  and  the 
Greek  ttfries,  it  would  suffice  to  overturn  what  has 
been  here  advanced  in  regard  to  the  difierence  be- 
tween, the  ancient,  use  of  such  titles  and  the  modem. 
But  it  is  not  adon  and  kyrios.  In  neither  Ungu^;e 
is  it  a  title  of  honour,  but  a  mere  name  of  office. 
In  Het»%w  it  is  S^hv  shaiish,  in  Greek  Tfu^wrifg 
tristatees,  a  word  wMch  occurs  often  in  other  places, 
and  is  never  translated  hrd,  but  always  captain, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  here.  The  Vul- 
gate interprets  it,  not  domtnus  quidam,  but  very 
properiy  unus  de  ducibus.  Again,  in  the  cmnmon 
version,  we  find^mention  of  ^  king  and  his  lords  ", 
precisely  in  the  manner  wherein  an  English  historian 
would  ^xak  of  his  sovereign  and  the  peers  of  the 
realm.  But  neidier  here  is  the  Hebrew  wch^  adon, 
nor  the  Greek  kyrios.  It  is  V^ff  sharaio,  in  the 
fcHTna-,  and  01  a^xovTss  ovRt  in  the  latter.  In  the 
Vulgate  it  is  rendered  pHncipes  ejus,  and  oug^t  to 
have  been  in  English  fas  cinef  men,  or  Ins  prmdpal 
officers.  Whereas  VJIK  adenaio  in  Hebrew, «  xvpioi 
avtv  in  Greek,  and  domini  ejus  in  Latin,  would  have 
meant  his  masters,  or  those  whom  he  served,  a  sense 
quite  foreign  ^^t>m  the  purpose.     But  though  our 

■)  a  Kuig«,  Tii.  i.  17. 10.  M  E(n,  vlii.  S5. 
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word  lordty  used  as  in  the  above  quotations,  is  not 
unsuitable  to  the  En^ish  s^Ie ;  it  would  have  been 
-better,  in  such  instances,  to  conform  to  the  HdM«w 
idioni,  (ac  a  reason  which  will  appear  from  the  next 
paragraph.  Herod  is  said,  by  our  trandatcM^  to  have 
made  a  SU[^>er  to  his  lords  ".  The  word  is  ^w^v^aatv 
grandees.  I  ^lall  only  add,  that  the  -term  lords  b 
also  used  in  the  En^ish  translatim,  where  the  cor* 
resptniding  wcxds,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Gred,  are 
names  of  offices  equivalent  to  nders,  ma^strates, 
governors  of  provinces.  And  theieftxe  nothing-  can 
be  concluded  from  the  ^pjdlcatim  of  this  title  in  the 
ver^ffli. 

S  8.  Now,  with  &e  aid  of  the  above  observa- 
tions OR  the  relative  value  of  hcHioraty  titles  amgng 
the  andents,  we  may  discover  the  full  fore  of  oor 
Savicxir's  argument,  in  regard  to  the  digni^  of  die 
Messiah.  The  modon  use  in  this  particular,  is  so 
difierentfrom  the  ancient,  tha^  without  knowing  diis 
circumstance,  and  reflectir^  upon  it,  a  ^laiper  ap- 
[M^ehension  of  the  reastHiii^  is  unattainable.  I  shall 
give  the  whole  passage  as  rendered  in  this  versicn  **. 
While  so  many  Pharisees  were  present,  Jesus  asked 
them,  saying,  What  think  ye  of  the  Messiah?  Whose 
son  should  he  be?  IJiey  anrwered,  David's.  He  re- 
plied. Haw  then  doth  David,  speakuig  by  inspiration, 
call  him  his  Lord  ?  The  Lord,  saith  he,  said  to  my 
Lord,  sit  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  Jbes 

"  Mark,  tI.  31.  **  Htttb.  izU.  41,  &c. 
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th^  footstooL  If  the  Messiah  toete  David's  Son, 
would  David  call  htm  his  Lord  f  To  this  none  of 
them  could  answer.  They  were  confounded;  yet 
from  our  very  difibrent  usages,  whereby  such  titles, 
if  due  £Et  all,  are  due  alike  fix)m  superiors  as  from 
in^ora  and  equals;  we  cannot  ea^y,  at  first,  feel 
thestrength  of  this  ailment  I  have  observed  al- 
reatfy,  that  an  independent  monarch,  such  as  David, 
acknowledged  no  lord  or  master  but  God.  Far  less 
would  he  bestow  this  title  on  a  son  or  descendant. 
It  was  cust<»na]y,  because  respectful,  and  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  subordination,  for  a  son  so  to  address 
his  &ther.  Accodingly,  in  the  parable  of  the  man 
who  had  two  sons,  the  elder  son  is  dius  represented 
as  answering  his  father,  B^»  xvpu'^.  It  b  the  same 
word  which  b  commonly  rendered  lordy  but  in  this 
place  sir.  The  same  title  was  also  ^ven  by  Rachel  to 
her  father  Laban,  when  he  came  into  her  tent,  in  quest 
<i£  tus  images  '*,  and  even  by  Jacob,  after  his  return 
from  Padam  Aram,  to  his  elder  brother  Esau  ".  In  no 
instance,  however,  will  it  be  found  given  by  a  fidher 
to  his  son.  This,  accenting  to  their  notions  of  pa- 
ternal digni^  and  authori^,  which  were  incompa- 
rably higher  ihan  ours,  would  have  been  preposte- 
rous. The  Pharisees,  and  other  heatrs,  were  so 
sensible  of  this  that, .  however  much  they  showed 
themselves,  on  most  occasions,  di^>osed  to  cavil,  our 
Saviour's  observation  struck  them  dumb.  JVime  of 
them  cotild  answer. 

"  Mitth.  mxi,  30.  »  Gw.  xixi.  35. 

*•  Gen.  xirii.  4,  6. 
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J  9.  Though  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews  at 
that  time  was,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  much 
greater  man  than  David,  a  mig^i^  cooquera*,  ai^ 
even  a  \imversal  mcHiarch,  the  sovereign  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  who  was  to  subdue  all  nalkos, 
and  render  them  tributaiy  to  the  chosen  people ;  yet 
they  still  supposed  him  to  be  a  mere  man^  posses- 
sed of  no  higher  nature  dian  that  which  be  derived 
from  his  earthly  progenitCHis.  Though  their  Rallies 
at  that  time  agreed  that  the  w<Hds  quoted  were  spo- 
ken of  the  Mesdah,  and  spoken  by  David,  the  diffi- 
cult suggested  by  our  Lord  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  them  ;  and  now  that  it  was  pointed  out, 
they  appeared,  by  their  »lence,  to  admit  that,  oa 
the  received  hypothesis,  it  was  incs^ble  of  a  sohi- 
tion.  It  was  plainly  our  Saviour's  Intention  to  insi- 
nuate, that  there  was,  in  this  character,  as  delinea- 
ted by  the  Prophets,  and  su^;ested  by  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  something  superic»-  to  human,  which  they 
were  not  aware  of.  And,  though  he  does  not,  in 
express  words,  give  die  solution,  he  leaves  no  person 
who  reflects,  at  a  loss  to  infer  it.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  in  this  illustration,  in  order  to  shew  i 

of  how  much  importance  it  is,  for  attaining  a  critical  ; 

acquaintance  with  the  import  of  words  in  the  sacred  | 

languages,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  customs,  I 

sentiments,  and  manners  of  the  people.  I 

)  10;  The  name  xvpwsy  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  most  fiequently  translated,  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, iord,  aometimes  sir,  sometimes  mattery  and 
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once  owner._  It  ctMresponds  fwetty  nearly,  cxcfept 
when  it  is  employed  in  translatii^  the  name  Jehavahf 
to  the  Latin  dominus,  and  to  the  Italian  signore. 
But  there  is  not  any  one  word,  either  in  Trench  ot 
InEn^ish,  diat  will  so  generally  answer.  Itmayoc- 
casicHially  b^  applied'to  a  man  in  any  station,  except 
tbe  veiy  lowest,  because,  to  men  of  eveiy  other  sta- 
tion there  are  inferiors.  It  is  always  proper,  as 
applied  to  God,  to  whom  every  creature  is  infericn-. 
In  the  fonner  of  these  applications,  namely  to  man, 
it  frequently  corresponds,  but  not  invariably,  to  the 
French  monsieur^  and  to  the  English  sir,  or  master. 
In  die  application  to  God,  it  answers  always  to  the 
French  seigneur,  and  to  the  English  lord.  There  is 
a  neces^^,  in  these  two  langur^s,  of  chan^ng  the 
term,  in  compliance  with  the  idiohi  of  the  tongue. 
Domine  in  Latin,  and  signor  in  Italian,  in  like  man- 
ner as  kyrie  in  Greek,  and  adoni  in  Hebrew,  are 
equally  suitable,  in  addressing  God  or  man.  But 
every  body  must  be  sensible,  that  this  cannot  be  af- 
,  firmed  of  the  compeUation  of  monsieur  in  French,  or 
nr  in  £n^^. 

4  11.  There  is  somethitig  so  peculiar  in  the  Eng- 
lish use  of  these  femiliar  titles,  diat  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  particular  notice  of  it,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
^plication  of  them  in  transl^ng.  In  regard  to  the 
term  sir,  the  most  comitHMi  of  all,  let  it  be  observed, 
first,  that,  in  its  ordinaiy  acceptaticai,  it  is  never 
used,  except  in  the  vocative  answering  to  kyrie  and 
domine;   secondly,  that  it  lb  never  joined  to  die 
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name  of  a  person,  neither  to  the  Chrisdan  dbhk,  nor 
to  die  surname.  When  the  premier  name  is  vsedt 
tmut^t  not  xh-y  must  be  [Hcfized.  I  say  this 
of  the  wotd  sir,  in  its  CHdinary  accq>tatian ;  far 
when  it  serves  as  the  disti^uishii^  title  of  knigfat- 
bood,  it  b  used  in  all  the  cases,  and  is  always  [ve. 
fixed  to  the  Christian  name.  But  ftv  this  applica- 
ti<Hi  there  is  no  occa^(Mi  in  translating.  The  third 
thing  I  shall  observe,  on  the  (xdinaiy  acceptation  tt 
the  word,  is,  that  it  never  admits  the  article,  either 
definite  ex*  indefinite.  This,  indeed,  is  a  conse- 
quoice  of  its  use  being  confined  to  the  vocative. 
Lasdy,  it  has  not  a  proper  plural.  The  word  jrr«, 
originally  the  plural,  and  equally  reqiectful  with  the 
angular,  is  now  rarely  used.  When  it  is  used,  it  i& 
with  some  difiereoce  in  meaning.  The  c<Hiq>ellatioD 
air,  almost  always  shows  re^ct ;  but  sin  shows  a 
d^reeof&miliarity  hardly  oHisistent  with  re^)ect. 
It  is  mo^  commtHily  employed  m  speaking  to  a 
crowd,  cr  to  inferitH^.  We  usually  suf^y  the  plu- 
ral of  Ar,  in  our  addresses  to  others,  by  the  word 
gentlemen.  But  this  bears  so  strong  a  signature 
oTthe  distinctions  which  obtain  in  modem  £urc^>^ 
that  it  could  not  be  used  with  propriety  in  the  trans- 
lation <^  an  ancient  author. 

Now,  as  to  the  title  of  lord,  I  have  several  pecu. 
liarities  to  observe.  In  the  first  place,  when  in  the 
vocative,  without  either  the  possessive  pronoun  my 
"prefixed,  or  any  name  or  tide  annexed,  the  applica- 
tion is  invariaUy,  according  to  the  best  use  at  pre- 
sent, to  God  or  Christ.    When  it  is  addressed  to  men 
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(now  it  is  only  to  noblem^  and  to  perscMis  in  cer- 
tain eminent  stations  ^t. use  permits  us  to  ^ve  it),  it 
is  always  eidier  preceded  by  the  pronoun  my,  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  title,  or  both.  Thus,  to  say,  lArrd,  or, 
O  Lord,  help  me!  is  nowhere  proper  but  in  an  ad- 
dress to  God :  whereas.  Help  me,  my  lord,  is  proper 
only  when  spoken  to  a  man.  The  distinction  now 
taken  notice  of,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sacredly  ob- 
served in  the  oxamon  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  two  cases,  indeed,  in  which  my  Lord,  in 
the  vocative,'is  ^];died  to  God ;  but  the  intention,  in 
both,  is  sufficieiMly  marked.  In  one  case,  whereof 
there  occur '%  Sew  examples,  it  is  [Heceded  by  the  in- 
terjection 0 .'  which  adds  scrfemnity  to  the  invocation : 
O!  my  Lord''.  The  other  is,  when  it  is  coupled 
with  my  God,  as  in  this  ",  Awake  to  my  judgment, 
my  Godt  and  my  Lord.  Another  tlung  to  be  remain- 
ed is,  that  when  die  term  lord  has  the  definite  article 
prefixed,  widi  no  name,  title,  or  description  subjoin- 
ed, it  is  to  be  understood  as  spoken  of  God,  or  of 
Chri^  When  the  word  is  applied  to  men,  whether 
the  article  be,  ffl"  be  not,  used,  the  name  or  title 
should  be  annexed.  If  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  title  render  it  proper  to  omit  it,  we  must  say,  my 
lord,  not  t/ie  lord,  acted  thus;  or  we  may  say,  his 
lordsfnpy  this  last  ic/nn  bong  never  used  of  a  celestial 
superior. 

^  12.  So  much  for  the  ■w<x6a  sir  and  lord,  as 
used  by  us  at  present.   In  regard  to  the  term  master, 

»  Exod.  IT.  10.  13.  "  Ps«l«.  XXXT.  2S. 
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there  can  be  no  questi(Hi  that  it  comes  nearer  the 
{Himitive  signification  of  xi^xo?,  than  dther  of  the 
fonnq".  Kupios  and  &^  are  correlates  in  Greek, 
just  as  master  and  servant  are  in  English.  Indeed, 
lord  and  servant  are  thus  used  in  the  comm(H)  ver- 
aon  of  the  Gospels,  but  not  so  propedy;  VasmU 
not  servanty  is,  in  English,  correlative  to  hrd'^. 
At  least,  it  was  so  anciently ;  for  both  were  feudal 
terms,  the  latter  denoting  the  proprietor 'of  the  land, 
the  former  the  tenant,  or  him  who  held  it  under  the 
IMDprietor.  But,  with  the  gradual  abolition  of  feudal 
customs,  the  name  vassal  has  gone  almost  into  disuse ; 
whereas  the  import  of  the  term  lord  has  been  greatly 
altered,  in  some  respects  extended,  and  in  some  re- 
spects limited.  But  such  variations  are  incident  to 
every  language.  A  remain  of  this,  usage,  however, 
vfe  have  still  in  Scotland,  in  the  meaning  as^gned  to 
the  WOTd  laird,  Miiich  is  no  other  than  the'  old 
Scotch  pronunciation  of  brd.  &i  tbat  dialect,  it 
invariablv  denotes  landlord,  or,  as  Dr.  Jdmson  well 
explains  it,  hrd  of  the  manor.  But  to  return :  die 
reason  why  our  translators  have  chosen  sometimes 
to  contrast  servant  and  &>rd,  rather  than  servant  and 
master,  is  because  they  had  preoccupied  the  vmrd 
master,  employing  it  to  answer  to  SiSaaxaXog.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  recur  to  some  other  term,  to 
answer  to  tevptog,  fcM*  which  ncme  fitter  could  be 
foimd  than  lord.    I  have  thought  it  preferable  to 

^  BlackitoDG's  Com.  S.  II.  ch.  4. 
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render  SiAsffxaXos,  hiotc  literally,  teacher,  and  say  ", 
17te  disciple  is  not  above  fas  teacher,  nor  the  servant 
above  his  master.  That  the  motive  of  our  transla. 
tcffs  was  precisely  what  I  have  mentioned,  is  evident 
fromthis^  that  in  the  numerous  passaged  in  the 
Epistles,  where  the  observance  of  the  relative  du- 
ties of  masters  and  servants  is  inculcated,  the  word 
xufMog,  as  well  as  Jcononfs,  is  always  rendered  mas- 
ter, and  not  lord.  But  .there  is  an  ambiguiQr,  which 
arisesfrom  rendering  ^tdaffMi^  master,  \rfien  the 
context  does  not  point  out  what  kind  of  master  is 
meant.  In  the  words  of  James '',  M»7  noXXoi  6tSaa- 
wa^M  yww^,  as  expressed  in  the  common  transla- 
tion, Be  not  many  masters,  hardly  any  of  the  unlearn- 
ed suppose  him  to  be  speaking  of  teachers. 

)  13.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  ordinary  method 
wtuch  our  translators  have  followed,  in  the  histcny 
of  Jesus  Christ.  One  who  reads  the  Bible  with  re- 
flection, (which  not  one  of  a  thousand  does),  is  asto- 
nished to  find,  that  (m  the  very  first  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  teacher,  though  attended  with  no 
exterior  marks  of  splendor  and  majesty ;  though  not 
acknowledged  by  die  gre^t  and  learned  of  the  age ; 
though  meanly  habited,  in  a  garb  not  superior  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  artificer,  in  M^iich  cq)acity  we 
have  ground  to  believe  he  as^ted''  his  supposed 
lather,  in  his  car&r  days;  he  is  addressed  by  al- 

"Mattb.  X.M.  'Vamw,  ill.  1.  "Maik,  vi.  S. 
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roost  every  body  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
AJmi^ty  is  ftddressed  in  jM^yer.  Thus  the  leper  **, 
Lord,  if  thou  wt/f,  thou  canst  make  me  cUan.  Thus 
the  centurion^,  Lord  my  servant  tieth  at  home. 
The  Canaanitish  woman  crieth  a&er  him^*,  Havt 
mercy  on  me,  0  Lord.  He  is  likewise  roenti<Hi- 
ed  sometimes  under  the  dngle  qipelldtion  of  The 
Lord'',  without  any  addition,  a  form  of  expression 
which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  our  tran^ators,  as 
above  observed,  had  invariably  appropriated  to  God. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  it  that,  from  his 
first  showing  lumself  in  pubhc,  all  men  believ- 
ed him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  not  aafy  so,  but 
to  be  possessed  of  a  divine  nature,  and  entitled  to  be 
accosted  as  God  ?  Far  from  it.  The  utmost  that 
can  with  truth  be  affirmed  ci  the  multitude,  is  iitat 
they  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet.  And  even  those 
who,  in  process  c^  time,  came  to  think  him  the  Mes- 
siah, never  formed  a  conception  of  any  character,  as 
belong^g  to  that  title,  superior  to  that  <^  an  earthly 
sovereign,  cm*  of  any  nature  superior  to  the  human. 
Nay,  that  the  Apostles  themselves,  before  liis  re. 
surrection,  had  no  iiig^r  notion,  it  were  easy  to 
prove.  What  then  is  the  reason  of  this  strange  pe- 
culiari^  ?  Does  the  original  ^ve  any  handle  for 
it  ?  None  in  the  least.  For,  though  the  tide  that  is 
given  to  him,  is  the  same  that  b  given  to  God,  it  is 
so  &r  from  being  peculiarly  so,  as  is  the  case  with 

'•Mattb.  Tiii,  «.  "  6. 

»•  Matth.  IT.  S2.  >»  John  m.  S. 
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the  Ei^lish  term  so  circuii>stanced,  that  it  is  ttie  ccrni- 
mon  compeUation  of  civility  given  not  cHiLy  to  eveiy 
stranger,  but  to  almost  every  man  of  a  decent  ap- 
pearance, by  thofic  whose  station  does  not  place  them 
in  an  evident  superinity. 

It  is  the  title  with  which  Mary  Magdalene  accost- 
ed wiewhcnn  she  supposed  to  be  a  gardener^.  It 
is  the  title  given  by  some  Greek  proselytes  to  the 
Apostle  Philip",  jwobably  a  fisherman  of  Galilee. 
It  is  the  title  with  which  Paul  the  tentmaker,  and 
Silas  his  coihpanion,  were  saluted  by  the  jailor  at 
Philippi ".  Lastly,  it  is  the  title  with  which  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  Roman  procuratcx-,  a  p^jan  and  idolater, 
is  addressed  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees^. 
And  though  the  Jewish  rulers  woukl  not  refuse  wh^ 
was  merely  respectful  to  the  Roman  procuratw, 
who  as  such  was  their  superior,  we  may. be  sure 
they  would  not  have  given  him  a  tide  that  could  be 
understood  to  imply  any  thii^.sacred  or  divine.  Our 
translators  have  been  so  sensible  of  this,  that  ev«n 
in  the  Implication  to  the  chief  magistiate  within  the 
country,  they  have  thought  fit  to  render  it  only  sir. 
Further,  it  is  the  title  which  those  gave  to  Jesus, 
who,  at  the  time  they  gave  it,  knew  nothii^  about 
him.  In  this  manner,  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Ja- 
cob's well  addressed  him**,  when  she  knew  no 
more  of  hioL  than  that  he  was  a  Jew,  which  would 

*"  John,  XX.  15.  *i  John,  zii.  9L. 

<*  Acts,  xvi.  30.    See  ^  7.         '^  Hatth.  xxrti.  03. 

^'JobD,  IT.  II. 
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-  not  recommend  him  to  ho- regard.  Thus  also  he  was 
addressed  l^  the  impotent  man  "viibo  lay  near  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  **,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  sequel 
of  the  story,  did  not  then  know  the  perscm  who  con- 
Versed  with  him,  and  who  soon  proved  his  b^ie- 
factor.  In  these  places  indeed,  and  some  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  our  transtabxs  have  ren- 
dered the  word  xvpuy  not  lord,  but  sir.  Why  they 
have  not  uniformly  done  so,  ^rtien  the  term  is  given 
by  contemporaries  to  Jesus  residing  <m  the  earth,  it 
wopld  be  impossible  to  assign  a  good  reason.  The 
oidy  reason  I  can  im^ine,  is  the  uniftnTii  practice 
that  obtains  very  prc^>eriy  amongst  his  followers  since 
his  ascen^n,  now  when  all  power  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  is  committed  to  him  *',  now  when  he  is  made 
head  over  all  Uiings  unto  his  church  *'',  and  hath  re- 
ceived a  name  that  is  above  every  name  **,  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesas  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  cm  thecarth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  tiutt  Jesus 
Christ  is  LORD,  to  the  glory  (rf  God  the  Father : 
in  one  word,  now  when  men  are  moK  especially 
obliged  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  htmour  the 
Fadier* 

la  there  any  fitness  in  thus  exhibiting  the  honours 
of  deity,  as  appn^riated  to  hira  in  die  very  time  of 
his  hntniliation,  when,  for  our  sakes,  he  was  pleased 
to  veil  his  gloij-"    when  he  taade  himgelf  of  no 


*>  John,  T.  7, 
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reputation,  ^vested  himself^  as  the  ex[»ession  strict- 
ly impUes,  and  took  upoa  him  the  fram  of  a  ser- 
vant? Or  is  there  any  consistency  in  rejH-esentii^ 
men  as  using  this  styk,  whose  sentiments,  on  exa- 
mination, will  not  support  it?  The  h^hest  to  which  . 
the  &ith  of  any  of  the  people,  not  his  disdples,  at 
that  time  rose,  was  to  think  that  he  was  *'  John  the 
baptist  risen  from  the  dead,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the 
Prophets.  But  wlKre  do  we  find  any  of  the  Ptuphets 
addressed  with  that  peculiarity  of  idiom,  which  com. 
monly  distiiiguishes  the  Deity  ?  There  is,  therefore, 
in  thb  manner  of  translating,  a  very  great  impfopric' 
ly,  first,  as  it  jHvduces  an  incfHisistency  between  the 
style  of  the  persons  introduced,  and  wl^t  from  the 
hist(X7  itself  we  discover  of  their  sentiments ;  ^> 
condly,  as  it  thereby,  to  a  mere  English  reader,- 
throws  a  d£^;ree  of  incredibility  on  the  whole  naira- 
tive. 

)  14.  If  they  had  uniformty  translated  ibe  word 
xvpa  lord,  to  whomsoever  applied,  they  would  have 
done  better ;  because  every  reader  of  common  sense 
must  have  perceived  that  the  word  was  employed* 
not  according  to  die  English  idiom,  but  according 
to  the  usage  of  a  tongue  veiy  difierent.  Still,  how- 
ever, by  comparing  the  various  places  where  it  oc- 
curs, it  wouhl  have  been  practicable  to  reduce  the 
term  to  its  proper  value.  Not  that  I  approve  this 
servile  manner  of  translating,  any  more  than  that  in 
the  oppo^te  extreme  called  liberal.    To  translate  the 

"  Mata.  XTf.  13,  &e. 
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words,  bat  not  the  idiom,  is  doing  but  half,  and 
much  ihe  easier  half,  oi  the  w^k  of  a  tnnslator, 
sad  never  faib  to  render  obscure  and  migmatical  in 
the  translation,  what  is  perspicaous  and  simple  in 
the  original.  But  our  inteipreteTs  have,  in  this  par- 
ticular,  followed  neither  die  Hebrew  idiom  nor  the 
Cog^idi,  but  adqited  a  peculiarly  in  regard  to  Jesus 
Christ,  which  represents  mo^  of  his  coDten^rararies, 
as  entertaining  the  same  opinions  concemiBg  hinit 
which  are  now  entertained  amtnig  Christians.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that,  in  those 
days,  the  ideas -of  his  Apostles  themselves  were  &r 
^erior  to  what  \ve  entertain' 

To  do  justice,  therefcn^  to  our  idiom,  to  [»e- 
serve  at  once  conastency,  pen^icuity,  and.proprie- 
Q",  it  is  necessary  that  the  word  *vpto^  in  an  ad- 
dress to  heaven,  be  rendered  Lard,  or  O  Lord; 
when  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  addressed,  but  spoken 
of,  the  Lord;  in  addressing  a  king,  or  eminent  ma- 
gistrate, my  lord;  and  in  other  ordinary  cases,  sir. 
Sometimes  from  a.  servant  to  his  masto*,  or  irom  one 
in  iounediate  subori^nation,  to  a  person  on  whom 
he  depends,  4t  may  be  more  emplutical  to  say  roas- 
ter. Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  translat- 
ing the  Scripture,  sevptog  prefixed  to  a  proper  name, 
cannot  be  renderctj  either  sir  or  master,  immediately 
followed  bj'  Uie  name,  on  account  of  the  particular 
idea  which  that  mode  of  expression  cwiveys  to  us. 
Let  it  be  also  observed,  that  what  I  have  said  of 
kyrios,  as  ^iJied  to  Jesus  Claist,  regards  purely  its 
application  in  the  Gospels.    It  is  plain,  that  after 
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Chmt's  ascension  into  heaven,  and  exaltation  to  the 
tigjbt  hand  of  the  Father,  he  is  vieived  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  Addresses  to  him  are  conveyed  onlv 
by  prayer,  and  ought  to  be  clothed  in  its  lat^uage. 
When  we  speak  of  him,  it  onglit  to  be,  not  as  of  c 
lordf  one  possessed  of  great  power  and  eminence,  but 
as  of  The  Lord  of  the  cieatjon,  the  heir  of  all  things, 
to  whom  aH  authoiity  in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth, 
and  all  ju^;ment  are  committed  by  the  Father.  That 
expression  of  Thomas,  therefore,  o  EufKOg  ^  xtu  6 
©«>$  (a  ",  cannot  be  otherwise  rendered  than  it  has 
been  rendered  by  our  translatCH^,  My  Lwdandmy 
God.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  exclamation,  that  Tho- 
mas viewed  lus  Master  now  since  his  resurrection, 
lliough  not  yet  ascended,  in  a  lifi^  in  which  he  had 
never  viewed  him  b^)re.  For  these  reasons,  I  tlunk 
that  in  general  no  alteration  would  be  proper  in  the 
way  of  rendering  the  wrad  »upto$  aa  applied  to  Jesus, 
either  in  the  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles.  The  case  is 
Afferent  in  the  Gospels. 

J  15.  It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  before  I  con. 
elude  this  article,  that  the  word  ki^ko^  is  in  the  Sep- 
tu^nt  also  employed  in  translating  the  Hebrew 
word  mn*  Jehovah,  d»e  incommunicable  name  of 
God.  Though  thb  is  a  pr(^>er  name,  and  not  an 
ap]jellatlve,  the  Seventy,  probably  from  Ac  supersti. 
tious  opinion  wluch  had  arisen  among  the  Jews  (fa* 
it  was  evidently  not  from  the  beginning,)  that  it  was 
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dangerous  to  pronounce  that  wofd,  and  consequeatfy 
to  adopt  it  into  another  language,  have  tliought  fit 
to  render  it  alWays  arvpwg,  an  appellative  which,  a^ 
we  have  seen,  is  of  very  extensive  application.  Nay, 
in  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ui  the  ^n^ogue 
so^ice,  their  doctors  to  diis  day  always  read  adon, 
or  admi,  Lord,  or  mj/  Lord,  where  they  find  JdK>- 
vah.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  wrote 
in  Greek,  have  so  far  conformed  n>  the  usage  (^ 
tiieir  countrymen,  that  they  have  never  introduced 
diis  name  in  their  writings.  In  quoting  irom  the  CHd 
Testament,  they  have  adopted  the  method  of  the 
Seventy,  whose  WOTds  they  frequendy  use.  The  ge- 
nerally of  Christian  translators  have  in  this  imitated 
their  practice.  Our  own,  in  particular,  have  only  in 
four  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  used  the  name  Je- 
kaoah.  In  all  other  places,  which  are  almost  inmi- 
merable,  they  render  it  the  Lord.  But,  for  distinc- 
'  don's  sake,  when  this  word  cofrespoods  to  Jehovah, 
it  is  printed  in  c^itals, 

I  once  thought,  that  in  tnmslatiog  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  word  Jehovi^  might  properly  be  re- 
placed, wherever,  in  a  quotation  fix>m  the  Old,  that 
name  was  used  in  the  Hebrew.  On  matt  mature 
reflection  I  now  think  difierently.  It  seemed  good  to 
infinite  wisdom,  in  the  old  dispensatioti,  when  a  pe- 
culiar nation  was  chosen,  and  contradistioguidied 
to  all  others,  so  fiir  to  condescend  to  the  weakness  of 
bb  creatures^  as  to  distinguish  himself  as  their  God, 
by  an  appropriated  name,  which  might  discriminate 
him,  with  tbem,  from  the  gods  of  die  nations ;  the 
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general  names  God  and  Lord  being  ^plied  to  them 
all.  But,  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  wherein  all 
such  distinctions  were  to  be-  abolished,  it  was  proper 
that  there  should  remain  nodiing  which  m^t  ap- 
pear to  represent  God  as  a  national  or  local  deity. 
A  proper  name  is  not  necessary  where  there  are  no 
more  than  one  of  a  kind.  We  are  not  sensible  of 
the  want  of  a  |»oper  name  for  the  sun,  the  moon, 
or  the  earth.  It  is  not  suitable  in  the  interpreter  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  show  a  greater  nicety  of  dis- 
tinction  than  the  sacxed  penmen  have  warranted.  It 
belongs  rather  to  the  annotator,  than  to  the  transla- 
ttH*,  to  mark  such  differences.  In  translating  the' 
Old  Testament,  the  distinction,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  be  sacredly  preserved,  for  the  very  same 
reascHi  that  no  distinction  oug^t  to  be  made,  in  the 
New.  The  translator  ought  faithfully  io  reprsent 
his  original,  as  ^  as  the  language  which  he  writes 
is  captJsle  of  doing  it.  So  much  for  the  import  of 
the  word  irvfio^,  and  the  difierent  senses  that  it  bears 
according  to  die  application. 
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I  PURPOSE  now  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  word  iiSouTxaXo^,  and  some  other  titles  of  re- 
spect current  in  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 
After  the  Babylonish  c^tivity,  when  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  were  rebuilt,  and  the  people  restored  to 
dieir  ancient  possessions,  care  was  taken,  under  the 
conduct  of  Ezra,  and  of  those  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  administradon  of  afeirs,  to  prevent  their  relqs- 
ing  into  idolatry,  which  had  brought'  such  accumu- 
lated calamities  on  their  country.  It  was  justly  can- 
sidered  as  one  of  the-  best  expedients  for  answcrii^ 
this  end,  as  we  leam  panly  from  Scripture,  and 
partly  from  Jewish  writers,  to  promote,  amongst 
all  ranks,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  law,  and 
to  excite  the  whole  people,  throi^;hout  the  land,  tp 
join  regularly  in  the  public  wcN'ship  of  the  Mily  true 
God.  For  their  accommodation,  synj^gues  came, 
in  process  of  time,  to  be  erected  in  every  city  and 
village  where  a  sufficiertt  number  of  people  could  be 
found  to  make  a  congregation.  Every  synagt^e 
had  its  stated  governors  and  j»esldent,  that  the  pub- 
lic service  mig^t  be  decently  conducted,  and  that 
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the  peo^de  might  be  instructed  in  the  sacred  writings, 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  synagcffi;ues 
were  fitted  for  answering,  among  4hem,  the  like  ■ 
puqxtses  with  pari^-churches,  amongst  us  Chris- 
tians. But  this  was  not  all.  .  That  the  sym^gues 
m:^t  be  provided  with  knowii^  pastors  and  wise- 
rulers,  it  was  necessaiy  that  there  should  also  be 
public  seminaries  or  schools,  wherein  those  who 
were  destined  to  teach  others,  were  to  be  tau^^  them- 
selves. And  so  great  was  their  veneration  for  these 
schools  or  colleges,  that  they  accounted  them,  says 
Buxtof ,  mcoe  sacred  than  even  synagogues,  and  ' 
next,  in  this  respect,  to  the  temple.  They  main- 
tained that  a  ^nagt^e  might  lawfully  be  converted 
into  a  school,  but  not  a  school  into  a  synagogue. 
The  former  was  ascending,  the  latter  descending. 
Both  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  ;  but  the 
^nagogue,  say  they,  is  for  the  spiritual  nourish- 
ment of  the  ^leep,  the  school  for  that  of  the  shep- 
herds. 

i  2.  Now  their  schools  were  property  what  we 
should  call  divinity  colleges ;  for  in  them  they  were 
instructed  in  the  sacred  language,  the-  ancient  He- 
brew, not  then  the  language  of  the  countty,  in  the 
law  and  the  traditions,  the  writings  of  the  Propliets, 
the  holy  ceremonies,  the  statutes,  customs,  and  pro- 
cedure of  thdr  judicatories  ;  in  a  wcvd,  in  whatever 
concerned  the  civil  constitution  and  reli^on  of  their 

**  Sjaag.  Jnd.  cap.  x. 
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lountiy.  I  make  this  distinction,  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious, more  in  conformi^  to  modem  and  Christian 
notions,  tlian  in  reference  to  ancient  and  Jewish.  Id 
that  polity,  these  were  so  interwoven,  or  radier 
blended,  as  to  be  inseparable.  Their  law  was  tlieir 
reli^on,  and  their  religion  was  their  law  ;  insomuch 
that  with  them  there  was  a  perfect  coincidence  in 

'  the  precessions  of  lawyer  and  divine.  Butastodidr 
mode  of  education,  that  they  had  some  kind  of 
scho<ds  long  before  the  time  above  mentioned^  even 
from  the  be^nning  of  their  establishment,  in    the 

.land  of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  or,  at  least,  from 
the  time  of  Samuel,  can  hardly  be  made  a  question- 
A  certain  pn^ress  in  letters  had  been  made,  very 
early,  by  this  people,  and  regulariy  transmitted 
from  CHie  generation  to  another.  But  this  seems 
'evidently  to  have  been  without  such  fixed  semina' 
ries  as  were  erected  and  endowed  afterwards ;  else 
it  is  impos^ble  there  should  be  so  little  notice  of 
them  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  of  which,  as  &r  as 
religion  is  conceirjed,  we  have  a  history  pretty  par- 
ticular. All  that  appears  befwe  the  captiviQ',  on 
this  subject,  is,  that  numbers  of  young  men  were 
wont,  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  to  attend  the 
most  eminent  Fn^hets,  and  were  therefore  called 
the '  sons,  that  is^  the  disciples,  of  the  Prc^bets ; 
and  that,  in  this  manner,  were  constituted  a  sort  of 
ambulatory  schoolsj  for  communicating  the  know- 
kdge  of  letters,  and  of  the  law.  In  these  were  pro- 
bably taught  the  elements  of  the  Het»ew  music  and 
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versification.  We  are  informed,  also ",  that  Jcho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judih,  sent  Priests,  Levites,  and 
others,  to  teach  in  all  the  cities  of  Judab.  But  tUs 
appeM^  to  have  been  merely  a  temporary  measure, 
adoped  by  that  pious  monarch  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  his  own  time,  and  not  an  establi^ment, 
which  secured  a  succession  and  continuance.  Now, 
this  is  quite  different  from  the  erection  that  obtained 
afterwards  in  their  cities,  of  a  sort  of  permanent  aca- 
demies, for  the  education  (rf  the  youth  destined  for 
the  upper  stations  in  socie^. 

S  3.  Further,  to  give  the  greater  lustre  to  those 
seminaries,  they  were  commonly  men  of  note,  in 
respect  of  tiieir  station  and  quality,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished for  .their  learning,  who  were  appointed  to 
jreside  and  teach  in  them.  These  were  mostly 
IMests  and  Levites ;  but  not  entirely ;  for  eminent 
persons,  from  other  tribes,  were  also  admitted  to 
share  in  this  honour.  No  sooner  did  erudition  be- 
come an  object  of  national  attention  in  Judea ;  no 
sooner  were  endovirments  made  for  advancing  and 
pmmoting  it,  iban  the  emulation  of  literaiy  men  was 
excited  to  attain  the  honours  peculiar  to  the  profes- 
sion, by  having  the  direction,  or  a  principal  part  in 
the  teaching,  in  some  noted  schooL  Even  a  certifi- 
cate, fix>m  the  persons  qualified,  of  being  equal  to 
the  charge,  was  not  a  little  jwized.  Though,  at  first' 
^ght,  it  may  ^pear  but  a  small  circumstance,  it  will 

"•  2  Chroti,  xTii.  7,  8j  9. 
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be  admitted,  by  the  judicious,  to  be  a  ccsisideRble 
evidence  that,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  leanuog  was  in 
general  and  lugfa  esteem  ammg  the  Jews ;  to  find 
that  dwse  titles  which  related  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, were,  with  so  much  solicitude,  courted,  and,  with 
so  much  ostentation,  displayed  by  pers(His  of  dis- 
tinction. Of  this  kiad«  the  honomy  titles,  father^ 
rabbi^  doctor,  ix  teacher,  guide,  or  jmtductor,  the 
name  scribe,  often  ind^  a  name  of  office,  laaryer, 
doctor  of  law,  may  justly  be  accounted.  I  do  iv>t, 
however,  mean  to  affirm,  that  all  these  titles  are  of 
di£Ebrent  import.  Some  of  them,  as  will  soon  iqipear, 
are  justly  held  synonymous. 

\  4.  Some  of  tiiese  had  come  into  use  but  a  Uttle 
before  our  Saviour's  time.  This  was  the  case,  in 
particular,  of  that  most  celebrated  title  ntMi,  or 
rod,  and  rabban,  as,  i<x  some  time,  these  se«n  to 
have  been  distinguished,  by  some  difiference  of  Bo- 
nification. In  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  term 
3T  rab,  in  composition  with  sonie  other  WfMtl,  em- 
ployed as  a  name  of  office  and  digniQ^,  but  not  till 
the  pe(^le  became  acquainted  witii  the  Chaldeans, 
concerning  whom  only  it  is  used.  The  word,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  in  Chaldee,  dgnifies  sometimes  great, 
sometimes  many,  and  when  used  substantively, 
denotes  one  who  is  at  the  head?of  any  bu^ness,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be.  Thus,  ^3(71*1  3T  rah  hache- 
bel",  is,  in  the  Septuagint  npo^evsj  0'rT3E3  3"!  rab 

"  Jonab,  i.  S. 
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tebacfim  **,  opajifmyapog,  chief  cook.  The  wwd 
will  bear  this  version,  but  it  does  not  suit  the  con- 
text  in  the  passage  where  it  is  found,  and  O'DHD  3T 
rab  serisim ",  apj;tfwaa?*S»  **=  ^^t  rendered,  in 
the  English  veruon,  shipmaster^  the  second,  cap- 
tain of  the  guardt  and  ihe  third,  master  of  the  eu- 
nuchs. It  is  used  in  the  plural  also  for  chief  men 
in  general,  s-uperintendents,  or  th(»e  at  the  bead  of 
a&irs.  Thus,  ■]7Dn  *3*1  rabbe  hammelech  ",  are 
the  chief  men  emplc^ed  by  the  king  over  the  differ. 
ent  department  of  the  state.  It  is  ^rendered  the  prin- 
ces of  the  king  in  the  common  translation.  The  on- 
ginal  term  suits  entirely  the  import  of  the  Latin  word 
princeps,  but  not  of  the  English  v/ordprince,  at  least 
in  its  most  common  acceptation  :  for  it  is  not  the 
king's  sons,  or  any  ordo*  of  nobles,  who  are  so  de- 
nominated. The  word,  amcmg  the  Chaldeans,  ap- 
pears evidently  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  term 
*l(r  shar  among  the  Hebrews.  AcccH'din^y,  he 
.who  is  s^led  by  Daniel,  in  the  pass^  above  quoted^ 
O^DHD  3*1>  is  four  times,  in  the  same  chapto*,  cal- 
led O'Dnon  IB'  sharhaserisim'*.  And  this  use  erf 
the  name  rab  seems  to  have  continued  loi^  in  Sy- 
ria, as  well  as  in  Chaldea.  Thus,  in  the  Syriac 
New  Testament,  it  is  found,  in  the  same  manner, 
united  with  the  common  aj^ieUation  of  any  son  of 
officer,  in  order  to  denote  the  principal  person  in 
that  office.      Thus,  rah-cohana  °*  is  the  high-jviest, 

••  Jer.  xaa.  11.  *'  Dm.  i.  3. 

*•  Jer.  xxxix.  13.  »  Du.  i.  7, 8,  ».  18. 
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rab-machsa  is  chief  of  the  publicans",  and  rabrag- 
hatha  "*  b  chief  shepherd.  Rab^  ccmstrued  in  this 
manner,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  a^Xh  ^  used  in 
composition.  The  preceding  titles  are  accordingly 
thus  expressed  in  the  Greek,  a^x^^Vin  ofj^xeXuvify 
and  ap;^»lO(p7i'. 

Again,  the  wcffd  rab  is  sometimes  found  in  that 
version,  combined,  not  «ith  the  title  of  any  sort  d" 
officer,  but  with  a  term  denoting  the  office  or  ctsrge 
itself;  in  which  case  it  always  means  the  person  who 
is  principally  intrusted  with  the  business.  Thus, 
rab-beth  *"  is  the  steward,  CTBTportog,  he  who  is  over 
ti»e  household  ;  and  rah  cano-shetha  **  is  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  a^iowwyafyo^-  It  is  not  \mlike- 
ly,  though  I  do  not  find  any  example  of  it  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  term  has  at  first  been  similariy  com- 
pounded with  some  word  .signifying  a  school,  or, 
perhaps,  with  the  name  of  the  art  or  science  taught, 
in  order  to  denote  the  overseer  of  such  a  seminary, 
or  the  teacher  of  such  an  art.  This  hypotheas  is  at 
least  favoured  by  analogj\  As  use,  however,  is 
variable,  it  appears,  fix)m  what  has  actually  h^pen- 
ed,  extremely  probable,  that,  when  all  other  applica- 
tions of  the  term  have  been  dropped,  it  has  still  re- 
mained as  an  honourable  compellation  of  the  learned. 
And  when  the  term  rab  came  to  be  peculiarly  ^iplied 
to  such,  the  word  wherewith  it  was,  at  first,  ioc  dis- 
tinction's sake,  compounded,  would  be  superseded 
as  uimecessaiy. 

"  Luke,  xix.  2.  ,     <"  1  Pet.  t.  4. 

•?  Matth.  XX.  8.  «  Mark,  t.  35. 
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It  is,  at  least,  certain,  that  the  Jewi^  doctors, 
who  resided  at  Babylon,  about  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, were  called  simply  rab.  But,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  title  as  rob,  rab- 
bi, or  rabban,  given  to  a  man  of  letters  ;  nor  is  any 
of  the  old  Prophets,  or  Scribes,  or  indeed,  any 
other  person,  distinguished  by  this  mark  of  respect 
prefixed  to  his  name.  Though  the  introduction  of 
titles  is  always  occa^oned  by  the  erection  of  useful 
and  impCHtant  offices,  it  is  commonly  in  the  decline 
of  merit  that  pompous  titles  are  most  affected.  At 
first,  no  doubt,  vain-gloiy  has  led  many  to  assume 
them,  to  whom  they  did  not  belcHig,  in  ri^t  of  of- 
fice, and  an  interested  adulation  has  induced  others 
to  give  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  came  soon, 
among  the  Jews,  to  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  aca- 
demical dbtinctions,  which,  to  g^ve  them  mixz 
tveight,  ait  said  to  have  been  conferred  solemnly  in 
their  schools  or  colleges,  accompamed  with  certain 
reli^ous  CCTemonies.  From  this  practice,  I  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  sprang  literary  degrees  in  Chris- 
tian universities,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar, 
in  all  Pagan  -antiquity,  either  Greek  ot  Roman,  but 
to  which  the  Jewish  custom  above  mentit»ied  bears 
an  evident  and  close  analc^'. 

\  5.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  schocd  were  di- 

.  vided  into  three  classes  or  orders.    The  lowest  was 

that  of  the  disciples,  or  learners ;  the  second,  that 

of  the  fellows,  or  cixnpanions,  those  who,  having 

inade  considerable  progress  in  learning,  were  occa- 
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si(HiaUy  etnplt^ed  by  the  masters,  in  teaching  the 
younger  students.  The  lu^iest  was  th^  of  the  juc- 
ceptors,  or  teachers,  to  whom  they  qijut^rated  the 
respectful  thle  of  doctor,  or  raSbij  which  diftrs 
from  rod  only  by  the  .addition  c^  the  affix  prcntQun 
of  the  first  person.  All  bdonging  to  the  school 
were  accounted  honouraUe,  in  a  certein  degree. 
£ven  the  lowest,  the  name  disciple,  was  ccKisidered 
as  redounding  to  the  honour  of  those  youths,  who 
were  selected  from  the  multitudej  had  the  advan< 
tage  of  a  teamed  education,  and  by  theif  diligence 
and  prepress,  gave  hopes  that  they  would,  «ie  day, 
£11  with  credit  the  most  important  staticois.  The 
title,  companion,  fellowy  or  associate,  was  consider- 
ed as  very  hcsiourable  to  the  young  graduate  v\vo 
obtained  it,  being  a  public  testimony  of  the  profi- 
ciency he  had  made  in  his  studies.  And  the  title 
rabbi  was  their  highest  academical  honour.  That 
it  was  only  the  youth,  in  what  are  called  the  gen- 
teeler  stations,  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  kamed 
education,  is  manifest  from  the  contempt  which  our 
Lord's  parent^e  drew  on  him,  as  a  teacher,  from 
hb  felloW'citizens.  fFkenee,  say  they ",  hath  tkts 
man  this  wisdom  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
They  conclude  that  he  must  be  illiterate,  from  the 
mean  ccaidition  of  his  parwts.  It  was  not  IJbe  chil- 
dren of  such,  then,  we  may  reason^y  infer,  who 
were  trained  in  those  seminaries. 

In  the  Gospels,  &3(«ne(KXo$  is  ^ven  as  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Syriac  raWi".     Yet  dus  word 

*>  Mktth.  im.  M,  JS.  S  Jobi  t.  38- 
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does  not,  as  the  Greek,  literally  Ngnify  teaehen 
but,  having  been  ccxiferred,  Kt  first,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
^ct  on  actual  teacliers,  and  afterwards  on  other  '' 
learned  men,  iAaaxaTM^  was  justly  accounted  as  Kp- 
posite  a  ver^on  as  the  Greek  language  afictfded.  It 
is  certain,  the  term  rabbi  began  soon  to  be  used 
with  great  latitude.  But  though  it  came  gradually  to 
be  bestowed  on  those  who  were  not  actual  teachers, 
it  always  retained,  ever  since  it  had  been  appr(^ri< 
ated  to  the  leained,  a  relation  to  learning;  and, 
being  understood  as  an  addition  due  only  to  literary 
merit,  it  stilt  denoted,  that  though  the  person  n4u) 
enjoyed  it,  might  not  be  actually  employed  in  teach-. 
ing,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  office.  Rabban 
is  not  the  name  of  a  degree  superior  to  rabbi,  though 
it  seems  intended  for  heightening  the  signification. 
It  may  be  understood  to  denote  eminent  or  learned 
rabbi,  and  zp^ean  to  have  been  but  very  seldom 
used.  The  title  rabboni,  which  we  find  twice  given 
to  our  Lord,  is  rabban,  with  the  addition  of  tiie  affix 
of  the  first  person,  and  accommodated  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Judea.  One  of  those  who  addressed  him  , 
with  this  compellation,  was  blind  Bartimeus,  when 
he  applied  for  the  recovery  of  his  si^  ".  The  other 
was  Maiy  Magdalene,  when  she  first  saw  Jems  after 
his  resuirection  '*. 

That  the  use  of  the  term  rabban  has  not  extend- 
ed &r  beyond  Palestine,  may  be  presumed  fjxim  the 

^  Mkrk,  X.  61.  «■  John,  u.  IS. 
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following  circumstanoe.  Though  iht  word  m66i  is 
very  coininon  in  the  Syriac  translation,  the  Greek. 
AAwTxa^  being  gener^y,  so  rendered ;  yet  in  the 
only  place  where  that  translator  introduces  the  word 
rabboni,  which  is  that  quoted  from  John,  be  |bc- 
fixes  in  Hebrew^  that  is,  in  the  <yalect  of  Palestine, 
which  was  then  so  called,  addit^  the  explanation  given 
by  the  Kvangelist,  that  is,  teacrher;  which  plainly 
shows  tliat  the  word  rabboni  was  not  Syriac.  This 
is  the  more  remarkalde,  as-  in  the  other  pass^e, 
where  die  historian  iideiprets  the  word  rabbi,  in  die 
game  manner,  adding"*  o  ?^ercu  'epftrjvevofiepor 
iiSaaxa^,  that  interpreter  omits  this  explanatory 
clause  as  intended  only  for  the  Grecian  reader,  and 
of  no  use  to  those  who  understood  Syfiac.  In  the 
passage  in  Mark,  where  rabboni  occurs,  as  the  £van- 
gelist  had  added  no  explanation,  his  interpreter  has 
not  thought  it  necessaiy  to  change  their  own  wofd 
rabbi.  This  is  an  evidence  that  he  also  considered 
the  difference  in  sigmfication  between  the  two  words 
as  inconsiderable.  Another  strong  presumpticm  of 
.  the  same  point  -is,  that  Uie  Aposde  John  explains 
both  by  the  same  Greek  woid  ". 

It  may  be  observed  here  by  the  way,  that  they 
tikewise  used  to  raise  the  import  of  a  title  by  doubting 
it.  Thus  our  Lord,  speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  says, 
They  love  to  be  called  of  men  rabbi,  rabbi^.    In 

»  John,  i.  58.  "^  i.  38.  xi.  16. 
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Ihismannerhe  was  himself  addressedbyJui^,att]u: 
time  when  that  disciple  chose  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  more  than  ordinary  regard'™.  The  title 
Wfte  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Not  every  one'  who  saith  vnto  me  Lor^,  Lord,  xoptC} 
xvfKC,  *•.  This  is  very  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  wMch  often,  by  the  repetition  of  an 
adjective,"  express  the  superlative  degree- 

\  6.  I  TOOK  notice  once  before  that,  in  the  com- 
mon verskm^of  the  Gospds,  SiioKWeaXos  is  general- 
ly render^  master.  I  cannot  say  that  the  word  is 
mistranslated  when  so  rendered,  since  it  is  the  most 
'  common  title  with  us,  wherewith  scholars  address 
their  teacher.  But  it  is  rather  too  indefinite,  as  thl^ 
term  does  not  distingui^  the  rdation  meant  ftx)m 
almost  any  othcr'relaiJon,  wherein  superior  and  infe- 
rior are  brought  together.  The  word  master  serves 
equally  for  rendering  snjptoj,  ^eonorrtii  enifarjs,  xa- 
3*;>'»rr»K,  as  for  J(&Kr«a*lo5.  And,  therefore,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  especially  where  the  context  requires  a  con- 
tradistinction to  any  of  those  terms,  the  word  master 
IS  not  proper.  It  is  indeed  evident  to  me,  that  in  the 
■ordinary  Hellenlslic  use,  it  corresponds  neariy  to  the 
English  word  doctor.  Both  are  lionoraiy  titles,  ex- 
'pressive  of  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  wliora 
they  are  given.  Both  are  literaiy  titles  that  relate  to 
no  other  sort  of  merit  but  I»ming;  and  both  are 
solemnly  confeired  with  certain  cocmonles  which 

"  M«k,  x\r.  «.  ^  ^aX^k.  -M,  SL 
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We  call  graduation,  by  those  who  are  accoiuted  th« 
proper  judges.  Oui  traaslatorE  have,  in  one  place, 
very  properiyrcndered  it  doctor,  Joseph  and  Maiy, 
wearetdd^',  found  Jesus  in  the  tenii>ie  sitting  in 
the  md*t  of  the  doctort,  ev  fteaa  tov  StSaOiaiXav. 
To  have  said*  in  the  midst  of  the  mastery  would  have 
been  a  very  vague  expession  of  the  sense.  Nor  have 
we  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  proper 
here  to  ttanslate  the  word  teachers^  as  it  did  not  im- 
ply that  they  were  such  by  profession.  IncompOM- 
tion,  our  interpretera  have  commonly  rendered  it  doc- 
tor* "".  There  were  Pharisees  and  vdfuMiaaxa.'^ 
doctors  of  the  iaw  sitting'  6y,  Again """,  TTtere  stood 
t^  one  qf  the  council,  a  Pharisee  named  GamaHeiy 
vofio&iiaaxaiXos,  a  doctor  of  law.  Besides,  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  the  wwds  Jewish  rabbies,  and 
Jewish  doctors  used  synonymously.  In  Justin  Mv- 
^r*s  dial<^e.with  Tiy[^  the  Jew,  the  rabbies  bk 
always  called  &3oM7xa^o(. 

\  7.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  does  not 
account  for  the  application  of  the  title  to  our  Lord. 
As  he  did  not  derive  his  doctrine  finun  any  of  those 
learned  seminaries,  frequented  by  such  of  the  youth 
as  were  reckoned  the  flower  of  the  nation,  the  name 
dtctor  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  him. 
In  answer  to  this,  let  it  be  observed,  first,  that  as 
in  Judea  at  that  time  they  spoke  not  Greek,  but  a 
dialect  of  Chaldee,  not  difieiing  considerably  frran 

*•  Lnke,  ii.  4fi.    ■    "  Luke,  t.  17.        *  Act«,  t.  M. 
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vhat  is  c^kd  ^riac,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
compellation,  whereby  6nr  Saviour  was  addressed, 
was  rabU.  For  thb  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  the  Apostle  lohn,  in  a  pass£^  lately  quoted,  who, 
diottgh  wTttmg  in  a  di£ferwt  tongue,  thought  prqper 
to  mention  the  title  usually  given  him  m  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  adding,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  those  readers  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  &Ja0> 
aa^toj.  Now,  as  the  Chaldaic  word  does  not  literally 
Mgnify  teacher,  which  the  Greek  word  does,  their 
equivalence  must  arise  solely  irom  the  ordinary  ap' 
plication  of  them  as  titles  of  respect  to  men  of  leam- 
ii^ ;  and  in  this  view  the  English  word  doctor  is 
adapted  equally  to  the  translation  of  both. 

Secondly,  though  the  title  rabbi  could  regularly 
\fe  conferred  only  by  those  ^o  had  the  supeiinten- 
dency  of  their  schods,  we  hare  ground  to  -believe 
that  with  them,  as  with  us,  the  people  would  be 
ready  to  give  the  compellation  through  courtesy,  and 
on  the  presumption  that  it  had  been  conferred,  wher- 
ever they  saw  or  supposed  distinguished  abilities  in 
learning :  and  this  is  most  probably  the  reason  why 
^e  find  it  g^ven  also  to  John  the  B^tist '". 

Thirdly,  in  the  Jewl^  state,  a  divine  commission 
was  conceived  to  confet*  all  sorts  of  dignities  and  ho- 
nours, in  an  eminent  manner,  and  so  superseded 
OTdinaiy  rules,  and  human  destinations.  On  this  ac- 
count they  conudered  a  prophet,  though  not  of  the 

"  John,  Ui.  2fl. 
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sacerdotal  iamily,  as  an  extraorclinary  priest,  and 
entitled  to  offer  sacrifice,  in  con^deraticHi  of  the  evi- 
dences he  gave  of  his  nus^on.  Thus  the  Prophets 
Samuel"  and  Elij^  "  (neitiier  of  vitom  was  a 
priest)  offered  sacrifice  with  acceptance,  and  upon 
altars  too  not  warranted  by  the  law.  It  is  evident 
that  some  of  those  who  gave  the  title  (rf  rabbi  to 
our  Saviour,  were  wiUii^,  either  sincerely  or  pre- 
tendedly,  thus  to  account  for  their  doin^  so.  Sabbi, 
said  Nicodemiis,  a  Pharisee,  and  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim "",  tOe  kncm)  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come 
Jrom  God;  for  no  man  cando  these  miracles  that  tJum 
dost,  except  God  be  with  him.  Here  he,  as  it  were, 
assigns  die  reason  why  he  saluted  him  raifbii  sX- 
though  he  knew  that  he  had  not  been  educated  in 
human  Uterature,  and  had  not  received  fixmi  men 
any  literary  honours.  The  same  title  was  given 
bim  also  by.  others  of  tfiat  sect  insidiously,  when, 
though  they  pretended  friendship,  their  aim  was  to 
entangle  him  in  Iiis  talk,  that  they  might  have  a  pre- 
text for  delivering  him  up  to  the  Roman  governor.' 
In  other  cas^  they  show  sufficiently  how  little  diey 
were  disposed  to  admit  his  right  to  any  d^;ree 
of  req)ect  arisii^  from  knowledge.  They  said  ", 
Haw  knaweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned? 
A  charge,  the  truth  of  which  our  Lord  very  readily 
admitted  by  replying,  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but 
his  who  sent  me. 

1*  I  Sam.  Tii.  9.  "^  I  Kingi,  xviil.  31,  &c 

*"  Joho,  iii.  1,  &C.  *>  Jolm,  *ii.  IS. 
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.  }  8.  Now,  from  the  for^mg  observations,  it 
a[^>ear8  that  the  name  Si^aaxaM^y  as  being  neariy 
equivalent  in  import  to  the  appellation  radbi,  for 
which  it  has  been  substituted  by  the  Evangelist^  may 
be  fitly  expressed,  either  by  the  English  term  doctor, 
or  by  the  Syriac  rabbi,  which  is  now  so  much  na- 
turalized amongst  us,  that  its  meaning,  as  a  Jewish 
title  of  literaiy  honour,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  In 
the  addresses  made  to  our  Lord  in  his  lifetime,  the 
Syriac  term  is  surely  jHcferable ;  the  English  wwd, 
though  veiy  ^poute  in  respect  of  its  origin,  and 
ordinary  acceptation,  has  considerably  sunk  in  its 
value,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  manner  wherein 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  applied.  But  we  all 
know  diat  rabbi  among  the  Jews  of  that  age  was  a 
title  in  the  highest  degree  respectful,  and  on  that  ac- 
count interdicted  by  their  Master,  even  to  the  Apos> 
ties  themselves.  It  is  also  the  word  by  which  SiSaa- 
xdXos  is  commonly  rendered  in  Ae  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  justly  held  .the  ipost  respectable 
of  aU  the  ttanslatitnis  extant,  as  being  both  the  oldest, 
and  written  in  a  language  not  matoialty  different 
from  that  spoken  by  our  Lcrd  and  his  Aposdes. 
The  difieroice  spears  not  to  be  greater  (if  so  great) 
than  that  wluch  we  observe  between  the  Attic  and 
the  Iwiic  dialects  in  Greek.  But  when  JiWrnx^lo^ 
is  construed  with  other  words,  which  either  limit  or 
ap[»opriate  it,  we  commonly  judge  it  better  to  ren- 
der it  teacher,  according  to  the  sim|^e  and  primitive 
aignificatioD  of  the  word.    In  such  cases  it  is  [xx)- 
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bable,  that  the  writer  alliides  merely  to  what  is  usu- 
ally implied  in  the  Gfeek  term.  .So  much  for  the 
impcot  of  rabbi  or  Jt^oKTsoXo;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

i  9.  Now,  when  we  compare  the  titles  kynos 
and  didascalos  together,  in  respect  of  the  Jewish 
use  and  application  of  them,  we  find  several  remark- 
.  able  diflferences  between  them.  From  our  modes 
o£  thinking,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the 
former  of  these  appellations  would  be  much  the  mcwe 
honourable  of  the  two.  Yet  this  is  far  from  holding 
generally,  though,  in  particular  cases,  it  no  doufc^ 
does.  In  regard  to  tl>e  term  kyrios,  I  observed  for- 
merly, that  as  it  ori^nally  signified  master^  as  op- 
posed to  sentantt  it  retained  in  that  nation,  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  so  much  of  its  primitive  meaning,  as 
to  be  always  understood  to  imply,  in  the  person  vho 
gave  the  title,  an  ackno^edged  inferiori^  to  him  to 
whom  it  was  ^ven.  Civility  might  lead  a  man  to 
give  it  to  Ms  equal.  But  to  give  it  to  chic  who, 
either  in  the  order  c^  nature,  or  by  human  conven- 
tions,  was  ctmsidered  as  inferior  and  subordinate, 
would  have  looked  more  like  an  insult,  than  like  a 
compliment.  Hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  term 
purely  relative,  which  doived  its  value  scrfely  fivm 
the  dignity  of  the  person  who  seriously  bestowed  it. 
To  be  entitled  to  this  compellation  from  a  monarch 
neidier  tributary  nor  dependent,  denoted  him  who 
Kceivcd  it  to  be  Buperin-  to  human.    But  no  uaefid 
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chizen  was  so  low  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  this  marit 
of  lespect  from  a  common  beggar.  And,  as  its  va- 
lue m  every  instance  depended  solely  on  the  dignity 
of  the  giver,  it  might  be  either  the  most  honourable 
title  that  could  be  conferred,  or  the  most  insignifi- 
cant. The  use  of  the  tide  rabbi,  didascahs,  at  doc- 
tor, was,  in  this  respect,  totally  different.  As  it  was 
understood  to  express  not  relation,  but  certain  per- 
manent qualifications  in  the  person  who  received  it, 
they  did  not  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but 
as  a  matter  of  right.  It  was  not  relative  but  abso- 
lute. The  same  po'son  did  not  (as  was  the  case  of 
kyriosj  consider  himself  as  obliged  to  g^ve  it  to  one, 
and  entided  to  receive  it  from  another.  Whoever 
had  this  literary  degree  conferred  on  him,  was  enti- 
ded to  receive  the  honourable  compellation.  equally 
fit>m  all  persons,  superiors,  inferitxs,  and  equals. 
And  we  need  not  doubt  that  thb  vain<glorious  race 
would  brand  with  the  ignominious  character  of  rus- 
ticity all  who  withheld  it. 

1 10.  Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason  why 
our  Lord,  when  warning  his  disciples  "  ag^nst  imi- 
tating the  ostentation  and  presumption  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  in  ailectiiig  to  be  denominated  rabbi, 
father,  guide,  tx  conductor,  does  not  once  mention 
kyriosy  though  of  all  ddes  of  respect,  the  moist  com- 
mon. It  is  manifest  that  tus  view  was  not  to  prohi- 
bit them  from  ^ving  or  receiving  the  common  marks 

**  Matth.  xxiii.  7,  kc. 
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of  civility,  but  to  check  them  from  anx)galjiig  whsA 
might  seem  to  imply  a  suptriority  in  wisdom  and 
understanding  over  otliera,  and  a  title 'to  dictate  to 
their  felloivs-~a  species  of  arrogance  which  appeared 
but  too  plainly  in  the  Scribes  and  learned  men  of 
those  days.  As  to  the  tide  kyrios,  he  knew  well 
that  fitim  their  wildly  situatim  and  circumstances 
(which  in  this  matter  were  the  only  rule),  th^  could 
expect  it  from  none  but  those  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
who  would  as  readily  g^ve  it  to  an  artisan  or  a  pea- 
sant, and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  dai^er  of 
vani^  from  this  quarter.  But  the  case  was  diffoent 
with  titles  expressive  not  of  fleeting  relations,  but  of 
those  important  qualifications  which  denote  a  fitness 
for  beii^  the  lights  and  conductors  of  the  human 
race.  The  title  father,  in  the  spiritual  or  m^apfao- 
ric  sense,  the  most  req)ectfut  of  all,  he  pndubits 
his  disciples  from  either  assuming  ae  living,  chu^ng 
that  it  should  be  ^prc^riated  to  God ;  and  at  the 
same  time  claims  the  title  of  guide  and  spiritual  in- 
structer  to  himself. 

4  11.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  A^t  the  title  iiiouj- 
xaXoi,  bestowed  on  the  first  ministers  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  stands  in  opposition  to  the  admonitions 
here  given.  The  word,  it  must  be  owned,  is  equi- 
vocal, but  is  every  where  easily  distinguished  by  the 
connection ;  for  when  it  is  ^plied  to  such  as  are  li- 
terally employed  in  teaching,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  a  complimental  title  answering  to  the  Chal- 
daic  w'wd  rabbi,  but  as  a  name  of  office  cfflrespond- 
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ing  to  ^  Helwew  word  noSo  tnehmmed^  teacher^ 
preceptor.  Besides,  when  applied  even  to  the  Apos-  - 
'  tkSf  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  subordinate  sense. 
They  are  in  like  manner  called  shephertU,  but  still 
in  subordination  to  him  who  is  the  chief  Shepherd, 
as  well  as  the  cMif  Teacher  in  his  church.  Christ 
is  called  the  only  foundation ;  Jor  other  foundaiirmt 
says  Paul ",  can  no  man  laif  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  the  same  Apostie  does  not  he- 
sitate to  represent  the  church  **  as  Suilt  on  the  Jbun- 
shtion  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.  Nor  does  he 
consider  his  styling  himself  the  fether  of  those  in 
w^iose  cfHtversion  he  had  been  instrumental,  as  either 
incompatible  with,  or  derc^atory  irom,  the  honour 
<tf  him  who  alone  is  oiu*  Father,  and  who  is-  in  hea- 
ven. When  his-  meaning  is  so  evident,  no  mistake . 
can  arise  from  the  word.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
tnetk,  said  our  Lord  ",  the  Jleak  pn^teth  nothing  ; 
the  tvords  that  I  speak  ithto  you,  they  are  spiritj  attd 
they  are  life.  Now  the  spirit  of  the  precept  is  trans- 
gressed, when  his  ministers  claim  an  undue  superio- 
rity over  their  Lord's  heritage,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves a  dominion  over  the  faith  of  his  disciples ;  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  an  undue  attachment  to 
WOTldly  honours,  or  to  the  power  that  is  understood 
to  accompany  these,  men  become  sdicitous  of  being 
distinguished  from  their  equals,  either  by  extonal 
marks  of  hom^,  or  by  an  implicit  deference,  and 
submission  in  point  of  judgment.     With  this  charac- 

"  I  Cor.  Ki.  11.         •'  Eph.  ii.  20.  '*  Jabn,  tL  63. 
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ter  Diotrephes  *■  seems  to  have  been  charged,  whonr 
the  Apostle  Jdm  denominates  4>*^A>cpcnrEun',  one  vho 
loves  pre-eminence,  a  character  whidi,  not  many 
ages  after,  became  too  general  in  the  church. 

i  12.  It  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  die  tides, 
as  diat  sort  of  authwity  which  was  understood, 
among  the  Jews,  to  be  convejxd  under  them,  that 
was  our  Saviour's  object  in  those  admonitions.  In- 
deed a  fondness  fra*  tide,  a  solicitude  about  prece- 
dency, or  an  afiectadon  Of  being  dtstinguidbed  by 
such  outward  marics  of  reverence,  are  evidently 
condemned  by  him,  as  a  kind  of  earthly  ambition  un- 
beconung  the  meekness  and  humility  of  his  disciples; 
and  that  unremitted  deference  to  the  divine  soiduri- 
ty,  which  they  ought  ever  to  maintain.  The  jwac- 
tice  c£  the  Apostles,  and  indeed  the  whtde  tenour  of 
the  New  Testament,  supply  us  with  this  commoitary 
on  the  words.  Whereas  the  custcnnary  marks  of 
mere  civil  respect,  so  j^  irom  being  condemned  ia 
Scripture,  are  always  used  by  the  inspired  penmen 
themselves,  when  there  is  a  proper  occa^on  of  giv< 
ingdiem. 

^  13.  So  much  for  the  import  of  the  prindpsl 
titles  of  honour  which  occur  in  the  New  Testanunt, 
and  the  difierence,  in  respect  of  application,  between 
them  and  those  commonly  supposed  to  corre^>ond 
to  them,  amongst  us. 

•»  5  John,  9. 
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